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THE UNITED STATES PATENT SYSTEM. 


By James Shepard. 


VERY person has an 
obvious right to the 
products of his own 
mind, and 
quently a right to his 
inventions. No one 
could know of the ex- 
x. istence of an inven- 
tion, until after the 
inventor voluntary revealed it, either by 
disclosing it to others or putting it into 
some tangible form. But in the absence 
of special laws. how can the inventor 
protect himself in this right? If he 
attempts to use his invention for himself 
only, he will in doing this disclose it to 
and while others cannot 
him from using it, he has no, power to 
stop them. Some few inventions may be 
practised in secret, but most inventions, 
if used at all, leave some tangible evidence, 
which, in spite of all the safeguards that 
may be devised, are liable sooner or later 
to be discovered or betrayed. Under 
such circumstances there would be poor 
encouragement to invent, and those who 
do invent must try to keep their inven- 
tions with profound secrecy. Some have 
succeeded in so doing and let valuable 
inventions die with themselves. Without 
protection, those who conceive of inven- 
tions will not work them out, and thus 
the public is deprived of the advantages. 

Such was the state of affairs relating to 
inventions when this country was first 
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settled, but even then men were keen 
enough to see that the public at large would 
be greatly benefited by taking steps to en- 
courage and stimulate inventions. In 
fact, nearly every nation in the world has 
given some encouragement and provided 


some protection for inventions. Even 
the North American Indians, it is said, 
honored the maker of arrow-heads ; they 


always gave him a hearty welcome and at 
all times gave him free passage through 
the country, as he carried his stone im- 
plements about for 
With a view to encourage invention, many 
of our states in the colonial days, by 
special acts, from time to time, granted 
patents to various inventors. ‘The late 
Senator Wadleigh of New Hampshire is 
authority for the statement that it is gen- 
erally believed that the first patent ever 
issued to an inventor in America 
granted in 1646, by the General Court of 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, to 
Joseph Jencks, for an improvement in 
scythes. The improvement changed the 
short, thick, straight English scythe into 
the longer, thinner, curved implement 
with stiffened back, substantially the same 
as that in use at the present day. 

In 1652, the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts allowed John Clark ten shillings 
for three years from every family who 
should use his invention for sawing wood 
and warming houses at little cost. After 
a trial for this period he was granted the 
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United States 


his life. This is 
have found of a 


same privilege during 
the earliest record | 
royalty or license fee. 

In the printed statutes of Connecticut, 
in 1672: 

“Tt is ordered that there shall be no monopolies 
granted or allowed amongst us, but of such new 
inventions as shall be judged profitable to the 
country and for such time as the general court 
shall judge meet.” 


The earliest Connecticut patent found 
on record was granted in October, 1717, 
to Edward Hinman of Stratford, for the 


exclusive right and liberty of making 
molasses from the stalks of Indian corn, 
in Fairfield County, for ten years, which 
grant ended with the words: 

“ Always provided the said Hinman make as 
good molasses, and make it as cheap, as comes 
from the West Indies.” 

Like many of these colonial patents, 
this grant covered the practice of the art 
by any and all processes, without being 
restricted to the particular process prac 
tised by the petitioner. 

Such patents were granted for the right 
to make steel, to make salt, to make 
glass, to utilize the tide for mills, and for 
the practice of many other arts. Iron 
and silk were the subjects of much legis- 
lation. An application for a patent for 
the exclusive use of the steam-engine for 
factory purposes was refused in 1786. 


Patent Office 


Washington 


Other patents were more limited; for 
example, a patent to the inventor of a 
clock “that winds itself up by the help 
of the air, and will continue to do so 
without aid or assistance until the com- 
ponent parts thereof are destroyed by 
friction,’ was limited to the privilege of 
making and vending said &7vds of clocks. 
Instead of an exclusive right to make 
and bounties or premiums were 
sometimes offered. Sometimes the peti- 
tioner was allowed to raise money by 
lottery; and in one instance an unfor 
tunate inventor who had been convicted 
of aitering bills of public credit was re 
stored to his forfeited liberties for having 
invented “a method of grinding and pol 
ishing crystals and other stones of great 
value, all of the growth of this colony.”’ ! 
The constitution of the United States 
gives Congress the power “to promote 
the progress of science and useful arts, 
by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their 
writings and_ discoveries.” 
Our present system has its foundation in 
this single clause of the constitution. 
Says Senator Platt in his speech upon the 
reorganization of the Patent Office : 


sell, 


respect ive 


1 Those who may be interested in a further study of the 
Colonial patents of Connecticut will find some fifty pages 
relating thereto in the Patent Office Reports for the year 
1550, page 421. 
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“ When the fathers wrote that clause of the 
constitution of the United States, they builded 
better than they knew. ‘They knew, indeed, that 
the prosperity of every nation must depend largely 
upon the progress of the useful arts; they knew 
that if this country was to attain the glory and 
the power which they hoped for it, it must be 
along the road of invention; but they could not, 
the wildest dreamer, the statesman with the most 
vivid imagination, could never have dreamed, 
could never have imagined, the blessing, the bene- 
ficial results, which Would flow and have flowed 
from the exercise of the power thus granted to 
Congress.” 


Thomas Jefferson is said to have been 
the first to take steps to have Congress 
exercise the power thus granted, and at 
his instigation, and under his influence, 
the patent act of April 10, 1790, was 
passed, and the first American patent 
system was founded. ‘The President, the 
Secretary of State, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral were the persons to examine appli- 
ations under this act ; and they performed 
their duties with great care and rigidity, 
refusing many applications. The first 
patent granted under this act, the same 
being the first United States patent, was 
dated July 1, 1790, and was issued to 


Samuel Hopkins of Vermont, for making 
pot and pearl ashes. 

On Decémber 15, 1836, the building 
occupied by the Patent Office was burned, 
leaving no records of early patents in 


existence, other than a mere list. In the 
early reports, the full residence of the 
patentees was not given. Only three 
patents were issued during the entire 
year of 1790; thirty-three were issued 
in 1791, eleven in 1792, and prior to 
February 24, 1793, twenty more, making 
in all sixty-seven patents issued under 
our first patent law. A new law was 
passed in 1793, which practically did 
away with all examination as to merits 
and novelty, and every one who paid the 
necessary fees received a patent. Under 
the act of 1790, the total of the gov- 
ernment fees on a patent containing a 
thousand words was only $4.70. Under 
the act of 1793, the fee was raised to 
$30.00 in all cases. 11,348 patents were 
granted under this act, some of which 
were the most important inventions of 
the age. The first United States patent 
ever issued to a citizen of Connecticut 
was granted January 15, 1796, to Jared 
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Byington, for an improvement in making 
nails. Daniel Byington of Wolcott, was 
a noted mechanic and a skilled inventor. 
He had a son Jared, who, judging from 
the record of his baptism, was about 
thirty years of age at the date of this 
patent. ‘There is a strong probability 
that this Jared is the patentee in .ques- 
tion and that he had removed from Wol- 
cott prior to that time. Where he re- 
sided I have been unable to learn. I 
cannot find that the manufacture of nails 
was carried on anywhere in Connecticut 
at that early day, except at the forge of 
the village blacksmith, and in the work- 
room at Newgate prison, where a large 
number of men were so employed. In 
May, 1776, an act for the.encouragement 
of manufacturing nails, by paying a bounty 
per pound upon all made, passed one 
branch of the General Court of Con- 
necticut, but was killed in the upper 
house. As early as 1791, a United States 
patent was granted for a machine for 
making nails. 

The law of 1793 provided for an inter- 
ference trial, to determine which of two 
or more applicants was the first inventor ; 
the first interference under this act was in 
connection with “a machine to work in a 
current of water,” and terminated by the 
granting of a patent to John Clark, 
December 31, 1793. ‘The present sys- 
tem of the examination of applications 
for patents, and substantially the present 
law, was passed July 4, 1836. ‘The 
present system of numbering patents 
began with No. 1, for the first patent 
issued in July, 1836, after the reorganiza- 
tion of the Patent Office under this act, 
and continuing consecutively to the 
present time (December 2, 1890), has 
reached 442,090. Adding this number 
to the 11,405 issued prior to 1836, we 
have 453,505 as the total number of 
United States patents ever issued. * This 
does not include re-issues, designs, trade- 
marks, and labels, each of which have 
their own numbers. In 1836, the Com- 
missioner of Patents, a chief clerk, a 
machinist, and a messenger, constituted 
the entire force of the Patent Office ; in 
all, eight persons. The present force of 
the Patent Office aggregates 590 persons, 
and even this number of employees is in- 
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sufficient to discharge the work of the 
office promptly. 

In the last half of the year 1836, only 
ninety-seven patents were granted. In 
the first half of the year 1890, 10,713 
patents were issued, which is over 111 
times as many as in the same time in 
1836. During the year ending July 1, 
1890, 20,682 patents were issued, which 
is more by several hundreds than the en- 
tire issue of patents for a period of sixty- 
one years after the establishment of the 
Patent Office.! 

The question of most general interest 
under the present law is that of patent- 
ability. What is patentable? It is dif- 
ficult to give a definite answer to the 
question, or to give a rule, standard, or 
unerring test, by which one can always 
tell surely whether a certain device is 
patentable. Able lawyers, judges, and 
experts, who have spent a lifetime in 
studying patent law and patents, come to 
different conclusions as to the patentability 
of certain devices. There are cases where 
we can surely say a device is patentable 
if new, or that it is not patentable ; but 
other cases come so near the border line 
between that which is patentable and not 
patentable, that two persons of great skill 
and experience in patent matters may 
honestly entertain opposite opinions. It 
is no easy task to say what is patentable. 
Even the issue of a patent does not con- 
clusively prove that the subject matter 
patented is patentable. ‘The only section 
of the law which relates to patentability 
is as follows : 

“SECTION 4886. Any person who has invented 
or discovered any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter, or any new 
and useful improvement thereof, not known or 
used by others in this country, and not patented 
or described in any printed publication in this or 
any foreign country, before his invention or dis- 
covery thereof, and not in public use or on sale 
for mre than two years prior to his application, 
unless the same is proved to have been aban- 

doned, may, upon payment of the fees required 
by law and other due proceedings had, obtain a 
patent therefor.” 


The reader might be referred to this 
section of the law for an answer to the 
question, for it is, in connection with the 

1For a general history of the Patent Office from 1790 up 


to the date of the fire in September, 1877, the reader is re- 
ferred to the O. G. of October 9, 1877, Vol. 12, page 589. 


explanations thereof as given by the 
courts, all the answer that there is. Let 
attention be directed in detail to the 
language of this section. As to who may 
obtain a patent, the language is the 
broadest that can be framed. It is as 
broad as the “every one” in the Scrip- 
tural invitation to them that thirst. The 
conditions of the act being fulfilled, a 
patent may be obtained by “any per- 
son” without qualification ; male or female, 
old or young, black, white or red, citizen 
or alien, a resident of this or any country, 
— all these are included, and none are ex- 
cluded. Iftwo or more persons jointly 
fulfil the conditions of this section, they 
are entitled to receive a joint patent, 
because each applicant comes under the 
term “any person who,” with others, has 
fulfilled these conditions. 

The first requisite of patentability under 
this section is that one shall have “ in- 
vented or discovered”’ something, then 
comes the question, What is it to invent 
or discover? Invention is making known 
that which was not known before; at 
least, not known to the inventor. It must 
originate with him ; otherwise, it is not in- 
vention. He may have spent years of 
study and thought before he could so 
comprehend the matter as to make it 
known, or he may have discovered it by 
accident or in the twinkling of the eye. 
In either case it is invention or discovery. 
If a thing is actually discovered without 
thought or study, it might be said that 
the discoverer did not actually invent it ; 
but even then it is probable that if another 
person had desired to know, and to make 
known, the same thing, he might have 
first studied over it for years; and there- 
fore to make an unknown thing known is 
something that might have required the 
exercise of invention, and if so that thing 
has been invented or discovered within 
the meaning of this law. Invention and 
discovery are therefore considered syn- 
onymous. ‘There may be a slight distinc- 
tion between them, but it is immaterial. 

The second requisite of patentability, 
is that the thing invented shall be “new 
and useful.”” A thing is new if not before 
known. It must at least be new with the 
inventor. ‘New and useful,’”’ when con- 
sidered by itself, implies that it must be 
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new to all the world, but what the statute 
means by new is explained further on in 
connection with special requirements as 
to novelty, and therefore need not be 
considered here. A thing to be patent- 
able must be useful, in the sense that it is 
capable of a useful purpose. It may be 
no better than that which existed before ; 
if it is useful as opposed to harmful, the 
law is satisfied. Utility has a bearing on 
the question of novelty and invention. 
A change, to be novel, must be a sub- 
stantial and material one, — a change that 
produces some useful result or function. 
If a material advantage is derived from a 
certain change, the presumption is that 
others would have made that change before 
and reaped that advantage, were it not 
for the fact that invention was required to 
make the thing known, and therefore we 
call the thing new. ‘This presumption of 
invention and novelty cannot arise from 
the production of a change by which no 
advantage can be reaped. 

The third requisite of patentability re- 
lates to the subject matter invented. 
The subject may be any “art, machine, 
manufacture or composition of matter.” 
The term art relates to the manner of 
doing certain acts, the process or mode 
by which anything is made. A process 
may be worked out by machinery, but the 
mere operation of a machine is not a true 
art, process, or method. A machine is a 
device for performing work of some kind, 
and it generally consists of moving parts. 
A “manufacture ’”’ is any finished article, 
or one so nearly finished as to be the 
subject of sale for some useful purpose. 
This term is confined to the article itself, 
with reference to some utility, and does 
not apply to the mere shape or ornamenta- 
tion of an article which has no useful 
function. Shape, without function, is a 
proper subject for a design patent, and is 
therefore excluded from protection under 
this section of the statute. A “composi- 
tion of matter” is a medical or chemical 
compound, or any compound of two or 
more ingredients. Anything to be patent- 
able must come under one or the other 
of these four heads or classes, — art, 
machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter; or else it must be some new 
and useful improvement thereof. The 
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phrase “improvement” in this connec- 
tion only serves to make it clear that one 
may receive a patent for all that he in- 
vents ; whether it be a thing of a kind 
never known before, a thing which is new 
from beginning to end, or merely a new 
and useful change of, or addition to, 
something which was before known. ‘The 
subject matter of every patent now issued 
is called an “ improvement ”’ in the grant, 
but the words as thus used do not neces- 
sarily imply that the invention is an im- 
provement upon some prior invention of 
the same class. 

The fourth requisite of patentability is 
that the subject matter invented shall not, 
before the applicant’s invention, have 
been “known or used by others in this 
country.” This is the first special pro- 
vision as to novelty. Known and used, 
in this connection, are practically syn- 
onymous. Anything which is not com- 
pleted so as to be capable of use cannot 
fairly be said to be known. If it has not 
been tried or used, it may result only in 
failure. When, however, a thing has been 
used, and has been found to answer the 
purpose for which it was made, the thing 
is then known to all who have used it or 
seen it used, but it cannot be practically 
known until it has been used. It is im- 
material how small a number of persons 
may have the knowledge of prior use; if 


“known to only a single person other than 


the inventor, and if no special pains are 
taken to prevent others from knowing the 
same, it is known to the world in the eye 
of the law. ‘This prior knowledge or use, 
in order to defeat a patent, the statute 
says must be “in this country,” and 
therefore it is immaterial what has been 
known and used abroad, provided the 
home inventor did not know of that 
foreign use and was thus a real inventor. 

The fifth requisite of patentability is 
that the subject matter invented shall not 
have been “ patented or described in any 
printed publication in this or any foreign 
country, before his invention or discovery 
thereof.”” This is the second and last 
special provision as to novelty. It will 
be noticed that this requisite includes 
foreign countries, so that a prior patent or 
printed publication in any country is a 
bar to a patent. It is not enough, how- 
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ever, that a thing may be shown in the 
drawing of a prior patent, or described in 
the specification, in order to be patented. 
It is patented only when it is either in 
whole or in part the subject matter that is 
set forth in a patent as the invention of 
the patentee. If, however, such patent is 
printed, it becomes a printed publication, 
and then matter which is described 
therein is a bar to a patent. In order to 
defeat a patent or application by a prior 
printed publication, the subject matter of 
that patent must be described, not merely 
shown in such prior publication ; but such 
description may refer to a drawing, and 
if the two taken together show the sub- 
ject matter of a patent or application, the 
description will be considered sufficient 
to defeat it. ‘There must, however, be a 
description of some kind in a printed 
publication, in order to make said pub- 
lication a bar to a patent. 

The sixth requisite of patentability is 
that the subject matter shall not have 
been in “public use or on sale for more 
than two years prior to this application.” 
If a thing is used, as things of its class 
are ordinarily used, and without special 
concealment, it is in public use. A mere 
test of a thing is not public use; but if, 
after such use as is necessary to test its 
working, the use is continued, it is public 
use. It is immaterial how limited the 
use may be, or how small a portion of the 
public may actually know of such use. 
A thing is on sale when it is offered for 
sale, no matter whether it is actually sold 
or not. We have already referred to 
prior use, but the limit in that case was 
only that such use must not be before the 
applicant’s invention, and had no refer- 
ence to the application, or to any use 
that was subsequent to the invention. 
An applicant may have invented a device 
ten or twenty years prior to his applica- 
tion, so far as prior use is concerned; 
but if the applicant or any one else, 
either with or without the applicant’s 
knowledge or consent, uses a device for 
more than two years before application 
for a patent, a valid patent cannot be 
obtained therefor. A use prior to the 
applicant’s invention is expressly limited 
to this country, and therefore the two 
years’ public use and sale, which may be 


subsequent to the invention, is also un- 
derstood to relate only to this country. 

The seventh requisite of patentability 
is that the invention is not “ proved to 
have been abandoned.” Abandonment 
can be proved only by the declaraticns 
or acts of the inventor, and the proof 
must be clear. A man can give his ‘n- 
vention away if he pleases, but unless he 
expressly declares, either by words or 
acts, that he has given it up, or that he 
never intends to do anything more with 
it, or words to that effect, it is a hard 
matter to prove abandonment. 

Lastly, this section provides for the 
payment of fees and other matters of 
form, which can be easily complied with 
and need not be here discussed. 

We have now considered the whole 
law of patentability; and if the reader 
do not understand it he need not be 
discouraged. Probably, language cannot 
be framed to affirmatively state what may 
be patentable. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on the subject, but they are largely 
devoted to telling what is not patentable 
instead of what is. In fact, the law it- 
self, as we have already seen, is largely 
made up of negative conditions. In 
giving rules even to what is not patent- 
able, the matter is further complicated 
by certain exceptions to those rules. 
One great difficulty in regard to this 
question is want of uniformity in the 
matter to be considered. Unless nearly 
the exact thing is found to be old, every 
case is practically a new one and differ- 
ent in some respects from any other, and 
to judge it correctly and properly apply 
to it the rules of law, requires the nicest 
discrimination and the most careful judg- 
ment. 

In order to obtain a patent, the appli- 
cant must make application therefor in 
writing to the Commissioner of Patents. 
This writing is called the petition. He 
must also file a written description. This 
description is called the specification. 
It must be -so full and clear as to enable 
one skilled in the art or science to which 
it appertains to make, construct, com- 
pound and use the same. The reason 
for this requirement is twofold: first, 
to know how to construe the patent in 
case of alleged infringement ; and second, 
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that the public may have the benefit of 
the invention after the patent has expired. 
In fact, a patent is a contract between 
the inventor and the government, the 
latter giving the inventor, for a limited 
time, the exclusive right to make, to use, 
and to sell his invention, upon the condi- 
tion that the inventor gives that same 
right to the public at the expiration of 
his patent. In order to make sure that 
the public shall*have this right, the law 
requires this full and complete disclosure 
of the invention by a written specifica- 
tion, before the patent can be issued. 
The law also requires *that the specifica- 
tion shall particularly point out and dis- 
tinctly claim the part, improvement, or 
combination which the applicant claims 
as his invention. ‘The clause or clauses 
which thus point out the invention are 
called the claims. 

When the nature of the case admits of 
illustration by drawings, the applicant is 
required to furnish one drawing on card- 
board, ten by fifteen inches in size, while 
the Patent Office furnishes a copy thereof 
to be attached to the patent. The draw- 
ings are copied by the photolithographic 
process, and they must, therefore, be 
made in exact accordance with a long 
list of requirements. In fact, no one but 
an experienced artist can make a drawing 
that comes up to the high standard now 
required by the Office. 

The applicant is also required to make 
oath or affirmation as to his residence, 
what country he is a citizen of; that he 
verily believes himself to be the original, 
first, and sole inventor of the matter 
claimed in the specification, or if there be 
more than one applicant, that they are 
joint inventors; that it has not been 
patented to his knowledge in any country, 
or in no country except those named in 
the oath; that it has not been in public 
use or on sale in the United States for 
more than two years prior to his applica- 
tion; and that he does not know, and 
does not believe, that it was ever known 
or used prior to his invention. 

The applicant shall also furnish a model, 
“if required by the Commissioner,” but 
the Commissioner requires models only in 
very few instances. ‘This dispensing with 
models has been a great saving to in- 


ventors, because they can have their 
applications prepared from full-sized ma- 
chines or articles. It has also worked 
much injury to inventors, as they have had 
applications prepared from rough sketches 
before making any machine or article, 
and oftentimes when they had only crude 
ideas of what they had invented. The 
result has been many worthless patents. 
Oftentimes when the patentee comes to 
embody the invention in a machine or 
article, he finds, to his sorrow, that he 
has so changed the construction that 
another patent must be taken out to cover 
the improved device. Sometimes the 
change is so great that not a single feature 
remains that is covered by thé patent. 
And worse than all, sometimes the change 
is not quite so sweeping and the com- 
pleted thing partially resembles the 
patent, but not closely enough to be 
clearly within the claims thereof ; while, at 
the same time, the patent discloses just 
enough to prevent getting adequate pro- 
tection by a new patent. Such a patent 
is positively worse than no patent at all, 
but it is no more than what may be ex- 
pected in trying to patent a thing which 
never existed except on paper. 

The application being prepared, when 
it is sent to Washington, the financial clerk 
will see that the first Government fee 
of fifteen dollars is paid, and the applica- 
tion clerk will see that all the formalities 
as to signatures and the oath have been 
complied with. The draughtsman will 
examine the drawing, to see if it is made 
in conformity with the rules, and if so, he 
will stamp it “O. K.” A receipt is then 
forwarded to the applicant, stating that 
the papers have been duly filed and 
that “ your application for a patent will 
be taken up for examination in its order.” 
The last three words are very significant, 
and mean that the case will be reached 
for examination perhaps inside of a month, 
perhaps, in five or six months, according to 
which one of the six hundred and eighty- 
eight classes, or the four thousand and 
over sub-classes, the invention may belong 
to. The examination of these applica- 
tions is divided among thirty principal 
examiners, stationed in as many different 
rooms; the principal examiner being 
chief of the room and responsible for the 
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work of his assistants. They consist of a 
first, second, third, and fourth assistant 
examiner and several clerks. 

The first step in the examination of an 
application is to determine whether it is 
in all respects in proper form, and if so, 
the case will be examined on its merits. 
In matters of form, some examiners are 
very’exacting and almost whimsical ; while 
others pay but little attention to form, and 
turn their whole attention to matters of 
substance. Asa general rule, those who 
are not too exacting in matters of form 
are the best examiners. In examining a 
case upon its merits, the drawings of all 
prior patents in the class to which the 
invention belongs, and oftentimes the 
patents in other classes, when there is a 
probability that there may be any analogy, 
are examined. Not only prior United 
States patents, but the prior patents of 
all countries, and also the printed publi- 
cations in the Office Library are ex- 
amined. While the examinations are 
largely made by the aid of drawings, the 
accompanying descriptions are read 
whenever there is any obscurity in the 
drawing, or when there is a probability 
that said description may reveal some- 
thing not illustrated by the drawing. By 
practice and experience, the examiners 
become very expert in reading drawings, 
and can detect almost at a glance any- 
thing that has an analogy to the case which 
they are considering. These examinations 
are generally very thorough, and it is 
extremely seldom that a prior patent or 
publication is overlooked. Such cases do 
sometimes occur, but not so often as we 
might expect, when we consider the diffi- 
cult task of making such an examination 
in the limited time at the command of 
the examiners. The result of the exami- 
nation is communicated to the applicant 
or his attorney, and in the great majority 
of cases consists of a rejection or partial 
rejection of the application, with the 
reason therefor and such information and 
references as may be useful to the applicant 
in the further prosecution of his case. 
The applicant then has a right to another 
examination without change in his appli- 
cation, or he may change the same in 
such manner as to remove the objections. 
The examination is made with more par- 


ticular reference to what the applicant 
claims than it is to what he shows. Thus 
the examiner may oftentimes reject an 
application upon reference to a patent, 
the substance of which the examiner con- 
siders to be entirely different from the 
applicant’s invention, because the exam- 
iner considers the claim to be so worded 
that it may be said to describe the device 
shown in the prior patent as well as it 
does the applicant’s invention. An ob- 
jection by reason of such a reference is 
overcome by changing the wording of the 
applicant’s claim, so that it particularly 
points out those fegtures that are different 
from those shown in the patent cited. 
Oftentimes the change of one or two 
words in a claim will cause the examiner 
to allow it, when he otherwise would not. 
In fact, the science of soliciting patents 
consists largely in perceiving how little 
change may be sufficient to overcome an 
objection. Great skill is required to so 
word a claim that it shall clearly identify 
the invention and separate it from all 
prior ones, and at the same time make 
the claim as broad as the invention. One 
of the most common errors of patent 
solicitors and inventors, in amending a 
claim to avoid an objection, is to impose 
on the claim more limitations and restric- 
tions than are necessary to overcome the 
objection. 

This is a good place, perhaps, to cor- 
rect a common error. Many suppose 
that the grant of a patent is proof that 
the subject matter does not infringe upon 
any prior patent, or, in other words, that 
obtaining a patent gives one a right to 
manufacture the patented article without 
being accountable to any prior patent. 
This is not the case. The office makes 
no examination whatever for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the device which 
an applicant shows and describes in- 
fringes on any other patent or not. In fact, 
this is none of its business. In making 
the examination, the examiners do not 
even read the claim of a prior patent, 
unless it is for the purpose of a better 
understanding of what is shown and 
described in said patent. The only claim 
which concerns the Patent Office is the 
claim of the applicant, and the examina- 
tion is made to see if the applicant 














claims matter which is made the subject 
of any prior patent, or which is described 
in any printed publication. If an appli- 
cant claims such matter, his claim must 
be rejected, because it is thereby barred 
from a patent under the clause relating 
to patentability, which I have before 
considered. I have already alluded to 
the difficulty of deciding the question 
of patentability, and this is a matter 
which the examiner has to decide. He 
must consider it in all its bearings, not 
only with reference to novelty, but, sup- 
posing some novelty is shown, he must 
then decide whether that novelty is such 
as results from invention, or whether it is 
merely the expected skill of a mechanic. 
One of the most difficult questions in 
deciding patentability is that of distin- 
guishing between mechanical skill and 
invention. A thing which is hetter than 
another and is also new only by reason 
of mechanical skill is not patentable, 
because that which results from mechan- 
ical skill alone is neither invention nor 
discovery. 

In 1836, Senator Ruggles, as chairman 
ot the Committee on Patents, gave his 
view of the qualifications of a good 
examiner as follows : 


“Tt is his business to make himself fully ac- 
_quainted with the principles of the invention for 
which a patent is sought, and to make a thorough 
investigation of all that has been before known 
or invented, either in Europe or America, on the 
particular subject presented for his examination! 
He must ascertain how far the invention inter- 
feres in any of its parts with previous inventions 
or things previously in use. He must point out 
and describe the extent of such collision and in- 
terference, that the applicant may have the bene- 
fit of the information in so shaping or restricting 
his claim of originality as not to trespass upon 
the rights of others... . J An efficient and just 
discharge of the duties, it is obvious, requires 
extensive scientific attainments, and a general 
knowledge of the arts, manufactures, and the 
mechanism used in every branch of business in 
which improvements are sought to be patented, 
and of the principles embraced in the ten thou- 
sand inventions patented in the United States, and 
of the thirty thousand patented in Europe. He 
must moreover possess a familiar knowledge of 
the statute and common law on the subject, and 
the judicial decisions both in England and our 
own country, in patent cases.” 


The same qualifications of an exam- 
iner are required to-day; but instead of 
having to examine only ten thousand in- 
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ventions patented in the United States, 
he has to examine nearly four hundred 
and fifty thousand such patents, and also 
a very much larger number of foreign 
patents than he did in 1836. Commis- 
sioner Foote said, in 1868: 

“ Questions as to the patentability of inventions 
become more difficult with the increase in the 
number of previous devices. An examiner must 
familiarize himself with all the inventions that 
have been made in his class, not only in this 
country, but in Europe. Their great number and 
complexity have rendered the study of them a 
profession to be acquired by years of labor. An 
examiner’s decision involves nice questions of 
law, of science, and of mechanics, The more 
recondite principles upon which depend the 
practical success of processes and machinery must 
be familiar to him. Large amounts of property 
often depend directly or indirectly upon his ac- 
tion. The ability and acquirements necessary to 
the proper discharge of his duties must be of a 
high order, scarcely less than those we expect in 
a judge of the higher courts of law.” 

And yet before 1848 a primary or 
principal examiner was paid a salary of 
$2500 a year, and from that time to the 
present his salary has been $2400. The 
salaries of the assistants is much less. 
If we ever feel disposed to find fault with 
the work of these examiners, we should 
bear in mind that their pay is out of all 
proportion to the work required of them, 
and that more work is forced upon them 
than they can attend to promptly and 
efficiently. Notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties under which an examiner labors, 
I may say that the inventors fail to re- 
ceive ample protection in their patents 
through the fault of their solicitors at 
least nine times as often as they do 
through the fault of the examiner. If 
the solicitor, in the first place, does not 
draw a claim so as to properly protect the 
invention, the examiner has no power to 
correct the mistake; no matter how 
many unnecessary restrictions are in the 
claim, or how many other claims might 
properly have been made, the examiner 
can only reject or allow the claims which 
are presented to him. On the other 
hand, if the examiner attempts to impose 
unnecessary restrictions, or rejects the 
case improperly, the solicitor has every 
opportunity to reply and to correct the 
error of the examiner. If he does not 
do so, the fault is the solicitor’s, rather 
than solely the examiner’s. ‘There being 
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thirty principal examiners, and conse- 
quently thirty different chiefs of the 
examining corps, we have as many differ- 
ent rulings. ‘This is necessarily the case, 
for on questions of nice distinction the 
honest judgment of different men will 
differ. In 1871, Commissioner Leggett 
said : 

“Tt is very difficult to establish any rule as to 
references that shall be plain and of universal 
application; consequently, there are almost as 
many different rules of practice in finding refer- 
ences and making rejections as there are different 
examiners in the office. Some examiners are very 
quick to detect resemblances, and will reject 
almost everything. Others are equally quick at 
finding differences, and will grant patents on mere 
shades of variation. Hence, a picket-fence is re- 
jected on reference to a comb; . . . surgical in- 
struments for injecting spray into the throat or 
nasal organs, on reference to a fireman’s hose; a 
rubber packing for fruit-jars, on reference to a 
pump; a device for lacing ladies’ shoes without 
the use of holes or eyelets, on reference to an old 
mode of cording bedsteads; an ore-crusher, on 
reference to a nut-cracker. In each of these 
cases there will be found a remote resemblance 
between the device in the application and the 
reference. In some of them, however, the ex- 
aminers have displayed more inventive genius in 
finding the references than the applicants would 
dare claim for their devices.” 

In many cases the examiners’ letters 
read as if the examiner were acting under 
a law for the discouragement of useful in- 
ventions. ‘The facts of a case are often- 
times misstated, or couched in unusual 
language, in order to bring the applicant’s 
device more closely into analogy with the 
objections. In fact, the examiner’s posi- 
tion is oftentimes so earnestly contested 
by the attorneys, that unless the examiner 
is very careful he will find himself acting 
merely as an opponent to an application, 
apparently forgetting that he is sitting as 
a judge to see that justice is done, both 
to the public and to the inventor. It 
may be given as a general rule that where 
an examiner’s letter shows the exercise of 
much thought, study, and invention, in 
order to throw an obstacle in the way of 
granting an application, that the subject 
matter of that application is patentable. 
The applicant is entitled to two rejections 
of each claim upon the same state of 
facts, but oftentimes new references are 
given, and these entitle the applicant to 
another action, and in this way sometimes 
a dozen or more letters are written by the 


examiner before the case is disposed of. 
The applicant can reply to these letters at 
any time within two years, and in this 
way he may, if he elects, keep his ap- 
plication in the office for many years. 

The greatest hardship that poor in- 
ventors suffer, under the unjust action of 
the examiner, is when a case is wrongfully 
rejected and they cannot well bear the 
expense of an appeal. Upon the pay- 
ment of a government fee of ten doiiars 
(and when a solicitor is employed, con- 
siderably more than that, for conducting 
the case), the applicant has a right of an 
appeal to the exgminers-in-chief. This 
board of appeal consists of three ex- 
aminers, whose only business is the con- 
sideration of appealed cases. A popular 
error is in styling them the examiner-in- 
chief, or the chief-examiner, as if the 
board consisted of only one person instead 
of three. The same mistake is often 
made concerning the title of primary ex- 
aminer; he is called “he principal ex- 
aminer of the Patent Office, as if he were 
one above all others, instead of being 
one of an equal grade with thirty prin- 
cipal examiners. 

Upon an adverse action of the ex- 
aminers-in-chief, the applicant has a right 
to appeal to the commissioner in person, 
and from his decision an appeal is had to 
the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. 

The practice in design patents is sub- 
stantially the same as in mechanical 
patents; it differs therefrom mainly in 
the subject matter to which the patents 
relate. A design patent is confined to 
ornamentation or such matters as appeal 
solely to the eye, while machines and all 
matters relating to function’ or mode of 
operation are expressly excluded under 
the statute. 

The extension of patents is a thing of 
the past. An extension gives life to a 
patent for a new term of years. Prior to 
March, 1861, the term of all patents was 
fourteen years. The law was then changed, 
making the life of a patent seventeen 
years, with a provision that no patent 
issued after that date should ever be ex- 
tended, and no patent issued since then 
has ever been extended. 

A reissue of a patent is often con- 
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founded with an extension. A _ reissue 
has no effect whatever on the term of a 
patent. It expires at the end of seven- 
teen years from the date of the original 
patent. A reissue only changes the de- 
scription and claims of the original 
patent. The drawing may be considered 
as a part of this description. In making 
these changes the applicant is confined to 
the subject matter which constituted the 
invention in the original patent. A re- 
issue for the purpose of narrowing the 
claim, or for omitting one of the claims, 
is proper at any time, but under the re- 
cent rulings of the c@urts a reissue for the 
purpose of broadening the claim or claims 
must be made very soon after the issue of 
the original patent, if at all; otherwise, 
the reissue will be void. In view of these 
recent decisions ‘it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the original patent should 
be taken out with great care. We have 
already considered the importance of 
having the invention reduced by a ma- 
chine or model to a tangible form before 
the making of an application. In addi- 
tion to this, it is of great importance that 
the inventor shall disclose to his solicitor 
all facts that he can relative to his inven- 
tion. - He should as nearly as possible tell 
him exactly how much of the device he 
knows to be old, and what he supposes 
to be new. He should point out with 
minuteness all the advantages which are 
derived from his invention, or which are 
supposed to be derived therefrom, and in 
doing so he should carefully distinguish 
between the advantages which are peculiar 
to his invention and those which it has in 
common with prior devices. He should 
also inform the solicitor of the various 
modifications or changes in the invention 
which have occurred to him or which he 
can devise. Having done this, it is the 
duty of the solicitor to put the case into 
proper form, and upon him lies the respon- 
sibility of a good patent. If the applicant 
fails to give the solicitor such information 
as he possesses, an imperfect patent will 
be largely the fault of the inventor. The 
writer has known many patents to be 
more or less faulty simply through the 
neglect of the inventor to tell the solicitor 
of the real facts in the case, and facts that 
he well knew. 
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Trade-marks and labels are registered 
in the Patent Office under certain condi- 
tions, but they are not patents, and for 
that reason will not be discussed in this 
paper. 

The amount of the balance in the 
Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the patent fund, in January, 
1890, was nearly four million dollars. 
The Patent Office is the only branch of 
the Government from which any profit is 
derived, the only branch that pays its 
own way; and yet Congress has always 
pursued a niggardly policy towards this 
most useful, important, and prosperous of 
its children. For more than forty years 
past the annual reports of the Patent 
Office have contained urgent appeals to 
Congress for more room, more help, and 
more money, yet inventors in some 
classes have often had to wait for from 
twelve to fifteen months, or more, before 
their applications could be reached for 
examination. Inthe report for the year 
1847 one of the examiners says : 

“The genius, energy, and patient perseverance 
of the inventor in the noble work of improve- 
ment, in those arts which minister to the neces- 
sities, the conveniences, and the enjoyments of 
man, have far outstripped the tardy foot of legisla- 
tion, and have transcended the limits of legisla- 
tive provisions for their protection.” 


In 1884, Hon. O. H. Platt, one of the 
warmest, the truest, and most earnest 
friends of the American mechanic and in- 
ventor, said in his speech in the United 
States Senate, after quoting from the re- 
ports of several Commissioners : 


“The quotations which I have made from 
former Commissioners and the letter of the present 
Commissioner are but the echo of every Commis- 
sioner of Patents, from the commencement of the 
Office down to the present time. The universal 
cry has been for more room, for more force, for 
room and force to enable the Office to keep up 
with its constantly increasing business. It has 
been more than a cry, it has been a wail. The 
Office is shamefully and almost criminally limited 
and cramped for room. I undertake to say that 
if there were tenement-houses in the city of 
Washington crowded as the rooms in the Patent 
Office are crowded, there would be one universal 
cry of indignation going up, not only from the 
press of this city, but the press of the whole 
country. Yet in the Patent Office it goes on and 
nobody objects. ‘The space which’is allotted to 
the clerical employees of the Patent Office may be 
large enough for a dungeon, it may be large 
enough for a tomb, and it may be a little too 
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large for a grave, but it is not a fit amount of 
room for a human being to live and do the work 
of this Government in.” 


Yet, notwithstanding all this cry for 
more room and more force, the Office is 
still in the same condition, and the report 
of the present Commissioner echoes the 
plea of every former Commissioner for 
more force, and for more funds, in order 
that the inventors of this country may 
have granted to them such facilities in 
the Patent Office as those inventors have 
paid for and do not get. One of the 
most important inventions in connection 
with the workings of the Patent Office is 
that of photolithography. It is, I believe, 
not the result of a single invention, but 
like many other inventions which are of 
the greatest moment to the country, it 
came little by little as the aggregate re- 
sult of many inventions. By its aid the 
Patent Office is enabled to do with the 
same force nearly double the work that 
could formerly have been done. In fact, 
as we look upon it to-day, it would seem 
almost impossible for the Office to con- 
duct its business at all without the aid of 
photolithography. For example, look at 
the Official Gazette, which is sent out 
every Tuesday, and contains illustrations 
and the full claims of every patent issued 
on that Tuesday, for the current week, 
the number of which frequently exceeds 
five hundred. ‘This requires over one 
hundred and fifty pages. When consid- 
ered with reference to the amount and 
character of the labor bestowed upon it, 
and the promptness with which it is 
issued, I believe that it is not equalled by 
any other publication in the world, and 
yet it is sold at five dollars a year. One 
can obtain a single copy for any week for 
ten cents. What a contrast is this to 
twenty-five years ago. At that time the 
only printed record of patents that was 
sent from the Patent Office was the much 
ridiculed Patent Office Reports issued only 
once a year, and then not until the 
patents which they illustrated were two 
or three years old. The illustrations were 
engravings or woodcuts, closely crowded 
together in a volume or volumes by them- 
selves, while the claims were printed in 
other volumes. The first illustrations 
appear in the report for 1853, in which a 


part only of the patents were illustrated 
by white lines on a black ground, the cuts 
accompanying the text. ‘The reports for 
1849, ’50, ’51, and ’52 contained the 
claims only, and prior to that time we 
have nothing but a mere list of patents 
issued, with reports of the various exam- 
iners, who sometimes made mention of 
what they considered the most important 
inventions of the patents issued during 
the year. 

Photolithography has wrought numerous 
other changes in the practice of the 
Patent Office. Formerly, the examiners 
had to make their €xaminations from a 
single set of the original drawings, and if 
more than one examiner wished at the 
same time to consult the drawings of any 
particular class, one of them would have 
to defer his work until the other was 
through with them. Now, every examiner 
has in his own room a photolithographic 
copy of all such patented drawings as he 
may often have occasion to examine. 
Other sets are kept in the draughtsman’s 
room, where attorneys and others may 
have access to them. ‘The original draw- 
ings are carefully filed away where they 
can be examined when necessary, but 
where they will be preserved from being 
worn out and destroyed by constant wear 
and use such as they were formerly sub- 
jected to. Then in the matter of copies, 
—the specifications are printed of all 
patents issued since 1866, and all of the 
drawings have been photolithographed, 
so that in less than three days’ time one 
can obtain any copy of these patents for 
the sum of ten cents. In 1866, the only 
way to obtain a copy of a patent in the 
Office was to have the drawing traced by 
hand and a manuscript copy made of the 
specification. It would take from one to 
six weeks to obtain one of these copies, 
and the expense was considerable. A 
dollar and a half was about the smallest 
cost for a copy of any patent, while 
copies requiring more drawing and longer 
specifications greatly exceeded this cost. 
The writer has paid thirty-eight dollars 
for a copy of a patent which now can be 
obtained for ten cents. Notwithstanding 
this low price for these copies, the Patent 
Office derives a substantial profit from its 
sales. ‘Twenty-five years ago the draw- 
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ings for an application were made ona 
sheet of paper fifteen by twenty inches 
square. Instead of being all line work 
and jet black, brush shading, and all the 
colors of the rainbow were permissible. 
It was a common practice to show 
different materials in different colors ; for 
instance, the steel was colored blue, 
brass, and wood were represented yellow, 
and if certain parts were shown in more 
than one position in one figure of a draw- 
ing, one of these positions was repre- 
sented in red. Instead of requiring 
only one drawing, as at present, the ap- 
plicant was required to furnish a copy of 
his drawing on tracing muslin, the latter 
to be attached to his patent when issued. 
The specification, instead of being printed, 
was in manuscript, on paper of the same 
size as the drawing, namely, — fifteen by 
twenty inches, making quite a cumber- 
some document, which was very incon- 
venient to carry: or examine. Commis- 
sioner Theaker commenced printing the 
specifications November 20, 1866, and at 
the same time reduced the size of patents 
and drawings from fifteen by twenty to 
ten by fifteen. The copy of the drawing 
in tracing muslin to be attached to the 
patent was still required. In June, 1869, 
the Patent Office, under Commissioner 
Fisher, commenced photolithographing 
drawings of all patents, after which the 
applicant was not required to furnish a 
copy of his drawing other than the 
original, the copy for attachment to the 
patent being furnished by the Office with- 
out expense to the applicant. This 
change necessitated the abolishing of 
all colors, except black from the original 
drawings ; but the inventor’s name and 
the title of the invention the applicant 
placed upon the head of each sheet of his 
drawings, and all the fancy work both in 
color and design that the draughtsman 
could conceive of was lavishly bestowed 
upon this lettering. In the month of 
May, 1871, the Office still further re- 
duced the size of patents, and the drawing 
attached thereto, from ten by fifteen inches 
to eight by eleven and one half inches. 
This size has been continued until the 
present time. ‘The original drawings are 
still made ona sheet ten by fifteen inches 
in size, which are reduced by photolitho- 
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graphy to the size of the present patent. 
About the time of thus reducing the size 
of the patent, the applicant was debarred 
the privilege of putting the fancy letter- 
ing upon his drawing and compelled to 
leave it blank, so that the Office might 
fill in the title and inventor’s name with 
a uniferm style of type. Another im- 
portant improvement resulting from 
photolithographing is the furnishing of 
complete copies of the drawings and 
specifications to public libraries, so that 
inventors all over the United States can 
have ready access to them. 

In January, 1869, Commissioner Foote 
commenced publishing a weekly list of 
claims, which was furnished to subscri- 
bers at the rate of $5 per annum. Soon 
after, Commissioner Fisher added to this 
list a pamphlet containing Commission- 
ers’ decisions which was issued at inter- 
vals of from one to two months. ‘These 
were furnished without further expense to 
all subscribers for the weekly list of 
claims. These claims were stereotyped, 
so that at the close of the year they 
could be printed in the annual report, 
but they were not illustrated. Commis- 
sioner Fisher advised the discontinuance 
of the publication of the annual report ; 
and the joint resolution of Congress, 
dated January 11, 1871, abolished the 
old form of annual reports. At that time 
the reports for 1869 had not been pub- 
lished, and the appropriations for the 
same expired July 1, 1869. It was soon 
found that the abolishment of these re- 
ports was a mistake, and as a substitute 
therefor Commissioner Leggett com- 
menced the publication of the present 
Official Gazette, containing illustrations 
of all the patents each week, and they 
have been published continually since 
that time. The Gazeffe is such a great 
improvement over the old angual reports 
that we are glad those were abolished, for 
if they had not been abolished, under a 
mistaken idea and by an under estimate 
of their value, we never should have had 
the present Official Gazette. 

The Patent Office was never before in 
so good a condition as it is to-day, and 
all this has come not from being a favored 
child of the government and the reci- 
pient of lavish support, but it has come 
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in spite of neglect and abuse. The office 
can spend from its own earnings only so 
much as Congress may be pleased to give 
it, and in fact it has not even been cred- 
ited with all of its own earnings. The 
Patent Commissioner formerly had charge 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 
the entire expenses of that department 
were paid by the Patent Office for a 
period of twenty-five years. Says Sen- 
ator Platt : 


“The Agricultural Department is the daughter 
of the Patent Office; but we have taken the 
daughter away from her mother; we have built 
her a fine house and furnished elegant surround- 
ings; we have given her costly and fashionable 
clothing; we pet, I will not say pamper her; we 
pay her every possible attention, while the old 
lady, her foster mother, still scrubs along in the 
kitchen of the Interior Department, and is never 
noticed except when she deposits the surplus of 
her daily earnings in the Treasury for the benefit 
of the rest of the family. It is a shame, and the 
inventors are beginning to regard it as a shame, 
and they are going to be heard in their demand 
that the Patent Office shall receive better treat- 
ment than it has received.” 


That demand has been made by every 
commissioner, for more than fifty years. 


At the same time, every effort has been 
made to make the most of the facilities 
at hand, until the Patent Office’ has been 
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brought into as good a condition as pos- 
sible so long as it cannot use its own 
money without the permission of Con- 
gress. Formerly, inventors had to wait 
from twelve to fifteen months, and in 
some classes even eighteen months, be- 
fore their applications were reached for 
examination. Now there is not a room 
in the Patent Office that is six months 
behind in its work. This condition has 
not been brought about by reason of a 
decrease in the number of applications 
or in the number of patents issued, nor 
by having more help, more room, or 
more money; it was done in spite of a 
great increase in the number of applica- 
tions, and with the same help, the same 
room, and the same amount of money as 
heretofore. In 1888, 20,420 patents 
were issued. In 1889, there were 24,158 
an increase of almost one-fifth. The 
weekly issue of patents in 1888 was a little 
less than four hundred. It is now more 
than five hundred almost every week. 

While our patent system is not what it 
would be with better facilities, we may 
point with pride to the fact that even in 
its crippled condition we have the best 
and most perfect patent system of any 
country in the world. 
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By Zitella Cocke. 


HO says that he who hath not won success 
\ \/ Hath failed, — or low endeavor crowned, compares 
To that high failure which hath felt the stress 
Of lofty purpose, — noble aim that dares, 
Like him who with Apollo strove, to cope 


With mightiest, though haply doomed, the goal 


To miss? 


Do secret springs not feed his hope, 


Untasted by the base, ignoble soul? 
Ill-fated Marsyas! was all thy pain 


For naught ? 


Nay, thou didst see a fair god’s face, 


Thine ear did drink his lyre’s divinest strain 


And yet diviner voice. 
Thy joy, 


What can efface 
and thy most glorious unsuccess 


O’er Phrygia flowed in stream of fruitfulness ? 
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FROM A PAINTING 


BY L. R. O'BRIEN, 


CANADIAN ART AND ARTISTS. 


By W. Blackburn Harte. 


T is possible that some critics, glancing 
at the title of this article, as they cut 
the pages of this magazine, may smile, 

and comment: “Yes, that is very sug- 
gestive of Artemus Ward’s lecture on 
‘Snakes in Iceland.’ Are there any 
Canadian artists?” 

There are some good artists in Canada, 
and a great many more of Canadian birth 
living and working abroad, where there is 
a wider field, a definitely existing market 
for good work, and more generous appre- 
ciation than in their native land. 

A few years ago, English art critics 
were much inclined to raise their eye- 
brows when American artists were spoken 
of, and if one had ventured to remark the 
existence of Canadian artists they would 
have laughed immoderately. And very 
hkely they were right, for commercial 


communities have to go through several 
phases before the artistic spirit can 
assert itself. The men who are prom- 
inent as Canadian artists to-day are but 
pioneers, and they have only achieved 
what they have by flying from the suf- 
focating conventionality and utilitarianism 
of Canada, and getting into touch with 
the schools of contemporary France and 
England. The attitude of the English 
and French critics has changed. Their 
indifference has changed into curiosity, 
and many American and Canadian artists 
have found their warmest and kindliest 
recognition in Europe. But I do not 
think that the crowds who throng the art 
galleries of London every year are often 
aware that there is any other art in the 
world but their own. This is natural. 
An artist or an author, however wide his 
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fame, is only thoroughly comprehended, son who lives in the heart of New York, ] 
after all, by a certain circle. It is only Chicago, San Francisco, or Montreal or < 
the art world which has a good memory ‘Toronto for a twelvemonth. t 
for artists’ names and doings. ‘The out- In art, all is accomplished by men 9 
with whom art is life. And 1 
Canadian and American ar y 
tists have found that indi y 
vidual merit will tell in Paris ; 
sooner than anywhere else. F 
One feels in Paris that living i 
is an art—there is inspira- n 
tion in walking the streets and 1 
jostling the crowds. Nearly ‘| 
all of the successful American o 
and Canadian artists have a 
studied and achieved their t: 
first successes in the afeliers P 
of the French masters of to- t 
day. ‘The greatest difficulty 
which confronts them is to 
obtain recognition from their 
own countrymen. In Canada 
there is a disposition to pooh- 
pooh the productions of all 
native workers in any form of 
art. There is the adoration 
of success and names, which 
always marks a society but 
new to the refinements of 
older civilizations; and, of 
course, this is accompanied 
by a prejudice against men 
without established reputa- 
tions —a prejudice that is 
aia tbe almost antipathy, and an en- 
idles acaatlie idia tabtiaitalc tire distrust of local judg- 
ments. After all, the indif- 
side public is curious, but as it leaves ference at home is a good thing for 
the theatre, the art gallery, or the lib. ary, Canadian artists. It drives them to the 
its recollection of the reputations it has art centres of the old world, where only 
made or unmade is slight indeed. Just the fittest can survive. It speaks well 
across the channel, in the art Mecca of therefore for the few successful ones that 
the modem world — Paris, English art they have gained praise and recognition 
is disposed of with a shrug of the at the hands of the most artistic and most 
shoulders; and as for American art— _ critical nation in Europe. 
that is, a distinctively American school of It would be useless to deny that art in 
painters —the French critics predict its Canada is still in swaddling clothes. In 
advent as nearer the millennium than is this article I shall only treat of those 
pleasing to American enthusiasts. Icon- artists who have a record of distinct 
fess myself inclined to think that art on achievement. There is a great quantity pl 
this continent will not receive the atten- of work exhibited every year in the art pate 
tion it merits until the genius of the galleries in Montreal, Toronto and ar 
American peoples is released from the Ottawa, which is simply ridiculous. Some on 
present fever of money-getting. I be- critics in Canada may think this a rather tic 
lieve this must be felt by any serious per- brutal disposition of a number of well- pr 
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known men who take themselves quite 
seriously ; but this fear must not blind one 
to the glaring faults of these productions. 
The generality of the Canadian painters 
barely escape being mere copyists and 
daubers. Some of the canvasses on the 
walls at these exhibitions are more or less 
interesting as academic efforts, but they 
are not pictures. ‘They are entirely lack- 
ing in composition, are prosaic in treat- 
ment and tone, and only occasionally 
possess the merit of photographic effects. 
They are meaningless as art. ‘They are 
outside the scope of ordinary art criticism, 
and can only be regarded as the manifes- 
tations of a growing feeling for art ina 
community for the most part chained to 
the car of commerce and the common- 
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which they have sprung, and to which 
they appeal. ‘There is much that is_piti- 
able in the lives of these unfortunates, 
feeding upon their illusions, and eking 
out a precarious existence as portrait and 
landscape painters in the different cities 
of the Dominion. 

One thing that has greatly retarded the 
development of art in Canada is the lack 
of patronage. ‘There is no home market 
for anything but portrait painting, and 
this branch of art, except in the hands 
of the masters, pursued alone for bread, 
is very apt to degenerate into a mere 
knack. ‘The commercial idea is. still 
supreme in Canada — it excludes higher 
ideals and interests. ‘The Canadians, as 
a people, despise the arts, either painting, 





The Local Stars of Pine Creek. 


FROM A PAINTING 


place. It would be unfair to apply the 
canons of art to the efforts of men who 
are entirely ignorant of them, and whose 
only guides have been their own percep- 
tions mixed with the inherited fantastic 
prejudices of the dourgeors classes from 


BY 


ROBERT HARRIS. 


music or literature, because art is not a 
road to wealth; and the 
in Canada ts composed of concentric cir- 
cles, with the railroad hierarchy and the 
millionnaires in the middle. Of course, 
the wealthy merchants do buy pictures, but 


social scheme 
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they do so through art dealers in London 
and Paris, and they buy only the works 
of artists who are already distinguished. 
They buy such pictures, often, as they buy 
unblemished diamonds ; there is no pos- 
sibility of risk, and there is a probability 
of gain, in any future transactions. Their 





An |Improvisatore 


FROM A PAINTING BY ROBERT HARRIS. 
standard of excellence is the market price. 
I do not say there are no exceptions to 
this; but these facts have to be looked 
squarely in the face in a consideration of 
the Canadian artists of to-day. They 
show the patient enthusiasm and_perse- 
verance of the elect, who throw prudence 
to the winds, and paint; and they also 
enhance the value of the work which has 
been done without 
almost without hope. But the writer is 
an optimist. The love of the beautiful is 
inherent, and with the increase of wealth 


encouragement — 


and leisure it will assert itself, and the 
new civilization of this continent will 
eventually be as proud of its art as it is 
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now of its material prosperity, and en- 
gineering enterprises. ‘There is no art 
in a country until there is a more or less 
leisured class— not necessarily an aris- 
tocracy, but assuredly not a dollar-mad 
plutocracy, absorbed in the affairs of th 
marts. ‘This class attracts attention by its 
ostentation, and is often 
credited with fostering the 
arts. ‘This is a mistake. 
The spasmodic purchasing 
of pictures at surprising 
figures does not encourag« 
legitimate art. It only tends 
to unsettle the true ideals 
of art, and open avenues of 
for a bastard art, 
made fashionable by adven 
titious means. A Canadian 
collector in showing you his 
treasures will say, “It cost 
ten thousand dollars!” 
There is nothing more to 
be said. The price is the 
criterion of all things ; and, 
as is the ase with all colo 
nies, the life of the masses 
in Canada is, for the most 
part, harshly utilitarian. The 
people are mostly fresh in 
the enjoyment of material 
comforts, and art and liter- 
ature, in any broad or ser- 


success 


ious view, are unknown 
worlds to them. 
I have gone into these 


details of the conditions and 

surroundings of the art life 

in Canada because it would 

be robbing the men of whom I have to 
write of half their hardly earned reputa- 
tion to ignore or gloss over the fact of 
the public apathy toward art, which binds 
the arms of the workers and slowly kills 
all but the strongest and most courageous. 
The greater number of Canadian art 
ists are landscape painters, and entirely 
eschew the higher and more delicate 
application of art to the human form and 
human lif. This preponderance of 
landscape work is not altogether to be 
attributed to a lack of confidence 01 
ambition among the workers. It is to be 
accounted for by the fact, for one thing, 
that the old éeurgeois prejudice against 
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the study of the nude from living models 
still lingers in Canada. Even in the 
largest art schools the study of the hu- 
man form is generally restricted to the 


torso. ‘This, men- 
tioned as an illus- 
tration of Cana- 
dian sentiment, 


stunts the growth 
of a true apprecia- 
tion of the mission 
of art, and handi- 
the worker 
whom circumstan- 
ces prevent from 
studying abroad 


caps 


or in the United 

States. It can be 

broadly stated that Forbidden 
the most promi- FR A PAINTING 


nent and excellent 

of the Canadian artists, including the 
landscapists, are those who have accepted 
partial expatriation, and lived their lives 
and done their work out of their native 
country. Of these, such as have essayed 
figure subjects, like Paul Peel and Percy 
Woodcock, two artists as Parisian in their 
methods as their masters, have sufficiently 
distinguished themselves. In fact, they 
have gained the compliment, the greatest 
possible to a Canadian artist to-day, of 
being classed, in the critical estimation 
of England and France, with the leaders 
of the French-American art colony. 
‘They have gained admission to the Salon, 
and their work has been hung “on the 
line,” and received the warmest com- 
mendations at the hands of both artists 
and critics. 

The Canadian landscapists, like their 
confreres in the United States, are more 
in sympathy with the impressionist and 
naturalistic schools of France than the 
English school, and the influence of con- 
tinental traditions is observable in nearly 
all their work. It was a prominent Eng- 
lish art critic who said, “In the interpre- 
tation of nature, the French are artists ; 
and our countrymen, photographers.” 
This is altogether too sweeping; but it 
must be confessed that among English 
landscape artists there exist certain arbi- 
trary limitations, venerable rules, which 


exclude well-known effects and harmo- 
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nies in nature as too fantastic for canvas. 
This is a pity, as it is an injustice to 
many men of genius who dare not rebel. 
The almost universal adoption of French 
methods is a char- 
acteristic which 
strikes one in al 
most every exhibi- 
tion of American 
paintings. The 
central idea of all 
contemporary 
French art is truth 


and & sfle; and 
the work of the 
Canadian artists, 


although they are 
mostly of British 
origin — the 
French Canadians, 
strangely enough, 
not having produced a single painter of 
consequence — betrays a constant. stri- 
ving after its attainment. With the En- 
glish artists, the subject is of the greatest 
importance —and_ then individuality in 
treatment. The French artist makes the 
subject more or less subordinate to the 
treatment; and as for individuality, his 


REID. 
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endeavor is to reproduce exactly the 
tones and shadows of the scene, as they 


appear out of doors, and not in a studio. 
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This accounts for what some English 
critics call the glare of French land- 
seapes. ‘There is none of that unnatural 
minuteness of the perspective seen in 
English landscape —the appearance of 
the “out ensemble is reproduced, as it 
looked in the sunlight, or the shadow, 
with, of course, such elimination of detail 
as is essential for the purposes of com- 


position. This is a 
revulsion from the 
old style of land- 
scape painting, for 
which there had 
obtained a _ certain 
formula, more or 


less based upon the 
works of such men 
as Corot, Rousseau 
and Constable. The 
extreme expression 
of the revolutionary 
methods is seen in 
the work an 
American, Mr. 
Whistler. After ex- 
amination of some 
of his effects in 
black and white and 
gray tones, it is ne- 
go and 
study the actual 
scene, under the 
same atmospheric 
conditions as those 
represented, to see 
how vividly true 
they are. For the 
poet or the artist 
with his eyes and 
ears open, there is 
nothing so fantastic 
as nature. A bridge 
across the Thames 


of 


cessary to 


shrouded ina vapor- Paul anc 


ish, yellow mist, shot BY HAMI 
through for a few 

minutes, with the crimson strands of the 
declining sun, powerless all day long ; 
the mysterious craft below; the shadowy 
throng coming and going through the 
fog; the skyline of the houses on the 
opposite side of the river, slipping deeper 
and deeper into the gloom as the lights 


struggle into life in the windows, — all 
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these things, commonplace enough to the 
commonplace observer, are more fantastic 
than any canvas ever painted by Turner 
or Whistler. But some Canadian artists, 
upon their return to their native land, 
make the mistake of making the realism 
of their masters a sort of formula in their 
own country—they perpetuate eff 

foreign to Canada. 


effects 
They see the land 
scape with the eyes 
of the French paint- 
er, forgetting that 
the atmospheric 
conditions are en- 
tirely different. In 
this they betray their 
facility for mastering 
the te. hnique of 
their art, and at the 
same time their lack 
of insight into the 
real motif of French 
naturalism. ‘This is 
at any rate better 
than the abominable 
work of those 
have depended en 
tirely upon their own 
perceptions, without 
any of the advan 
tages of directed 
study. It is, too, the 
complaint of many 
of the foremost 
American landscape 
artists, that the land 
scape in America 
usually contains too 
much — is on 
big a scale, and is 
so weird and melan 
choly, unrelieved by 
any human interest, 
that it is almost 
possible to transfer 
it to canvas without 


who 


too 


im 


crowding, and with 
out sacrificing the harmonies of pictorial 
art, —what Dupré called the “soul of 
the lands« ape.” 

In the opinion of many of the most 
competent critics, the work of Paul Peel, 
one of the younger generation of Cana- 
dian artists, him head and 
shoulders contemporaries. 


places 


above his 
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Peel is only a Canadian by birth. He 
lived during the most important period 
of his life in Paris, and his work is in 
most respects as French as his masters. 
He is principally a figure painter, although 
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tutelage of the latter. A short time ago, 
family affairs brought him to Canada, and 
he made his visit the occasion of an ex- 
hibition of some of his paintings. ‘The 
collection was probably the finest by one 





A Giac 


FRAGMENT FROM A PICTURE BY F, 


he often paints landscapes with figures ; 
and he has accomplished that which no 
Canadiaui artist resident in Canada _ has 
dared to attempt—absolute command 
over the piastic lines and tints of the un- 
draped figure. At thirty years of age, he 
is pre-eminently the best artist Canada 
has yet produced,—and what he has 
done is only a promise of still greater 
things. He has been an artist since early 
boyhood, having begun his studies while 
still attending the public school in his 
native town of London, Ontario. — At 
seventeen he entered the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, and studied there 
for three years under Eakins. ‘Then he 
went to England and worked at the Royal 
Academy, shortly afterwards removing to 
Paris, where he remained for ten years, 
studving under Gérome, Boulanger, 
Lefevere, Doucet, and Benjamin Con- 
stant, being nearly four vears under the 


M. BELL-SMITH, IN POSSESSION OF 


Torrent 


THE COUNTESS OF RINTORE, 


artist ever seen in Canada. It was cer- 
tainly the best exhibition made by a 
Canadian artist in his own country. 


Among the canvases was a magnificent 


nude study, entitled “ The Venetian 
Bather,” the composition, color, and 
te« hnique of which were perfect. It 
possessed all the excellences of the 


French school, which undoubtedly com- 
prises the masters of the nude, but it had 
also the delicacy and poetry with which 
such men as Sir Frederick Leighton and 
Solomon J. Solomon invest the undraped 
figure. ‘The picture was exhibited with 
others in the Paris Salon in 1889, and 
excited considerable enthusiasm. 
a distinct 
recorded 
the time. 
were 


It was 
success, and the success was 
in London and New York at 
In the recent exhibition there 
delightful pictures” of 
French peasant life, in which Peel is par- 
ticularly happy — painted in Brittany, 


also some 
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Normandy, and Paris ; and in addition to 
these were several Canadian subjects, 
obtained during flying visits to his native 
plac e. Inall, there were about fifty seven 
pictures, some of the most important 
canvases executed during Peel’s resi 
dence in Paris. In spite of the protesta 
tions of his friends, Mr. Peel formed the 
adventurous resolve of selling off all his 
productions in ‘Toronto without reserve. 
‘The result was as might have been ex 


pected. There was a great deal of cur- 
osity and a large attendance at the sale, 
but the pictures were sacrificed at ridic 
ulous prices. Mr. Peel 1s doubtless now 
convinced that he would have been wiser 
to have auctioned his pictures in Paris. 
It is hard to convince an artist that all 
the world does not love art. He pos 
sibly thought Canadians had learned to 
appreciate art during his long absence 
abroad. He did not know that the only 
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things which are really interesting to 
Canadians to-day are politics, railroads, 
real estate, Manitoba wheat, and “ having 
a good time.” Ina decade or so it will 
be different — perhaps. 

The example of Mr. Peel’s’ work, 
«Apres le Bain,” here reproduced, is 
the picture which gained the gold medal 
in the last Salon. The black and white 
gives no idea of the luminousness and 
warmth of the picture. ‘The same quali- 
ties are seen in his “ Tired Cupid,” a fair- 
haired little fellow of about five years old 
crying behind an easel, from round the 
corner of which a big-bearded artist is 
good-naturedly regarding him. 

It was while he was working in Con- 
stant’s afefier that Mr. Peel made _ his 
greatest progress; and the fact of his 
having studied under several masters has 
saved him from the slightest tendency of 
becoming a mere imitator. The ad- 
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vantage of hearing the judgments of 
different studios upon contemporary 


masters made him strike out for himself, 
and all his work has the stamp of orig 
inality without the least suspicion of the 
merely d7sarre. ‘The picture which has 
won for him his greatest fame was suggested 
to him by one of his own little ones, 
fresh from the bath, happening to take a 
pretty pose before the open fire. 

Among the Canadian painters of emi 


nence, Robert Harris is perhaps the most 
English in his methods and the most dis- 
tinctively Canadian in his selection of 
subjects, and his work has always some- 
thing of the strong human interest one 
sees in some of ‘Teniér’s charming  in- 
teriors. Mr. Harris owes his career en 
tirely to his own courage and _ persever- 
ance. He comes of an English family 
settled in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, where to this day one ‘eels com- 





F. M. Bell-Smitt 


pletely out of the world — certainly out 
of the world of art. Mr. Harris’s father 
was one of the pioneers in the days of 
small things; but young Robert Harris 
was destined for art. All other occupa 
tions were hateful to him. Almost as 
soon as his fingers could hold a pencil, 
he drew the people and things about him, 
and the rough plaster of his bedroom 
walls with large pictures 
painted from Bible stories and the standard 
authors ; some were copies from woodcuts 
after Raphael and Guilio Romano, but 
most of them were his own compositions. 
These used to occupy him from daylight 
until it was time for school, and he was 
at them again directly school was dis 
missed. ‘There were no means of study 
ing art in Charlottetown, and at thirteen 
years of age, Mr. Harris was put into the 
business of surveying, an altogether dis 
tasteful employment, but which - still 
allowed considerable opportunities — of 


was covered 
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study from nature in the woods. By dint 
of persistent, unremitting effort — study- 
ing outdoors, and painting members of 
his own family, and 
sketching himself 
nude before a look- 
ing-glass, — Mr. Har- 
ris gradually acquired 
a certain command 
over his art, and soon 
began to receive a 
good many commis- 
sions for portraits. 
He was passionately 
fond of reading, and 
all this time he had 
been making an im- 
mense number of 
compositions illustra- 
tive of his favorite 
authors. An appre- 
clative stranger, hap- 
pening to see these 
sketches, persuaded 
him to go to Boston and take up illus- 
trating as a profession. He followed 
this advice, and took with him some 
drawings from Hawthorne, Goldsmith, 
and Sterne, which brought him a com- 
mission from Fields and Osgood, the 





Paul! Peel. 


famous publishing house, to illustrate 
Hawthorne. He was delighted with his 
prospective success; but unfortunately, 





Percy Woodcock. 
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just as he had obtained such a fine in- 
troduction to the art world of Boston, his 
eyesight failed him. ‘The commission 
had to be given up, 
and he returned to 
his home and _ spent 
a year of enforced 
idleness—a year filled 
with sad forebodings. 
Then he went to 
England, and _ after 
consulting Sir R. 
Bowmen, the famous 
oculist, he was able 
to resume his work, 
studying for some 
time under Legros at 
the Slade School of 
Art, connected with 
the University of Lon- 
don. After a visit 
home, he entered the 
atelier of Bonnat at 
Paris, and_ exhibited 
in the Salon, the Royal Academy in Lon 
don, and several other of the leading 
English exhibitions. At this time every- 
thing tended to keep Mr. Harris on the 
other side for good, as he was getting 
together a very respectable c@enéele; but 
he did not care to tear up all the old asso- 
ciations in Canada, and a commission 
from the Dominion Government to paint 
a large canvas of the “ Fathers of Confed- 
eration,” decided him to return home. 
This is a large picture, containing thirty- 
four figures of the most prominent states- 
men of Canada, a few of whom are still in 
politics ; and it represented, as far as it 
was possible to reconstruct it, the meet- 
ing at which the several provinces were 
merged into the Dominion with a federal 
government. After the execution of this 
work, Mr. Harris settled in Montreal, 
spending considerable time in the gal- 
leries of England, France, Holland, and 
Belgium, during the summer months. 

He is principally a figure painter, and 
the pictures by which he is best known 
are pictures taken from the actual life of 
the country folk of Canada, such as “A 
Meeting of the School Trustees” and 
‘The Local Stars of Pine Creek.” ‘The 
School Trustees,’’ together with the 
‘*Fathers of Federation,” is in the Na- 
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tional Gallery at Ottawa. It represents a 
bit of life typically Canadian, in a country 
settlement in the Maritime Provinces, in 
the stage of transition from a rough 
wilderness to a district of cultivated farm- 
lands, with an unpretentious schoolhouse 
as its intellectual centre. Mr. Harris was 
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great many large drawings for the Lon- 
don Graphic, the /lustrated News, the 
Pictorial World, and several of Cassell’s 
various publications, but he does very 
little illustrating now, preferring to work 
in oils. There has been a steady im- 
provement in his work latterly, and he 




















The Day ts Done 


FROM A PAINTING BY JOHN HAMMOND, IN THE 


the first to depict these curious types and 
characters and scenes in Canada. Sub- 
jects of this kind, full of possibilities for 
clever character studies, have a special 
attraction for him, as it is always the 
human interest which he 
see in a picture. These pictures at- 
tracted considerable attention in the 
Colonial Exhibition in London, and were 
engraved several times. Mr. Harris car- 
ries the same enthusiasm and insight into 
his portrait painting, which as he says, 
intelligently and conscientiously done, is 
often very delightful work. He is the 
best portrait painter in Canada, and he 
has more commissions than he can 
execute, as he will never consent to do 
anything hastily. He has never de- 
graded his art by practising the commer- 
cial portrait painting which is so common 
in Canada. When in England he made a 


loves best to 


POSSESSION OF MR. WM. WHITMAN, 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 


is adding to the series of gewre pictures 
upon which his reputation mainly rests. 
He is one of the original members of the 
Canadian Academy, and was_ recently 
elected president, but declined the office. 

The work of Percy Woodcock is in 
strong contrast to that of Mr. Harris. 
Here is another artist who is thoroughly 
impregnated with the spirit and teachings 
of the modern French school. <A glance 
at his canvases shows the influences 
under which he has worked, though he 
has accepted none of the more brutal 
methods of the revolutionary school. 
In rejecting romanticism, he has avoided 
the incongruities of the wilfully impres- 
sionistic methods, and has gone direct 
to nature, as the best of the modern 
landscape painters have done. All Mr. 
Woodcock’s pictures have the same dom- 
inant characteristic — fidelity to nature. 
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He interprets nature without trying to 
improve upon her; but he sees her with 
the exaltation of a poet, to whom nothing 
is commonplace or harsh. ‘There is 





Le Nid Abandonne 


FROM A PAINTING BY PERCY WOODCOCK, 


nothing sensational, or merely effective. 
in his composition. He expresses form 
as it is expressed by the light playing 
over the varied surface of things, and 
veils it as light veils it, gradating his color 
according to the play of light. ‘This is 
the natural method, which the English 
romantic school does not dare to openly 
disapprove of, but nevertheless rejects. 


Mr. Woodcock belongs to the “ out- 
door” painters. In all his landscapes 
there is that warmth and transparency of 
color, and atmosphere, which is often so 
conspicuously absent in En- 
glish galleries, amid much 
excellent work, for the reason 
that the English artists are 
debarred from revealing the 
object in actual light, and 
are compelled to exclude the 
glare of natural effects. It 
was this which made ‘Turner’s 
struggle for fame such a long 
and weary one; and Turner 
has had no successors. 

But there is sentiment and 
commentary in Mr. Wood- 
cock’s work ; it is not merely 
a revelation of contour and 
color. It does not give sim- 
ply a landscape — it gives the 
artist’s conception of it. 

Mr. Woodcock comes from 
3rockville, Ontario; but he 
has studied in Paris, with 
short absences, since 1878, 
entering the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, as a pupil of Gérome, 
in that year. Here he re- 
mained four years, during 
which time he was awarded 
the first place as a draughts- 
man, in the concour for places, 
a great honor for a Canadian 
artist, such men as Kenyon 
Cox, Thayer, Stott and other 
prominent American artists, 
being at that time pupils 
of Gérome. After receiving 
a thorough training under 
Gérome, he became a pupil 
of Benjamin Constant, so as 
to obtain a knowledge of 
color, Constant being con- 
sidered to have no equal in 
this respect. In 1883, Mr. Woodcock 
exhibited his first picture, “ Pifferari,”’ 
in the Salon. ‘The following year he 
had two pictures admitted, “ Revenant 
du Puits,” and “Le Nid Abandonné,”’ 
reproduced in these columns. ‘The first 
is a bit of Grez on the Marne, a favorite 
resort of artists. ‘The scene is a typical 
French one; a young peasant girl carry- 
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ing her earthenware pitcher and clad 
in the loose, picturesque costume of 
Northern France, walking down the nar- 
row path with the slow ungraceful gait 
of the peasantry, under a blazing noon- 





Henry Sandham 


tide sun. There is a witchery about this 
theme, the full value of which can only be 
appreciated by an artist. The unbroken 
glare of a noonday sun is a very difficult 
effect to produce on canvas. It is a sub- 
ject which, not carefully and excellently 
done, becomes harsh and unpleasant — 
mere color, in a word. ‘The other picture 
represents a baby-faced peasant boy, 
who, whilst gathering poppies for his rab- 
bits, has found a bird’s nest, deserted by 
the mother bird, with four eggs inside, 
which the little fellow regards with evident 
curiosity. All around him is the yellow 
grain, relieved by the soft blue of the sky 
above, and the brilliant waving poppies 
scattered through it. ‘The aerial perspec- 
tive is charming. ‘There is not only dis- 
tance, but one actually feels the heat. 
The picture was reproduced in several of 
the- French and English art magazines, 
but this is the first time it has been pub- 
lished in America. Mr. Woodcock’s work 
gained admission to the Salon in two 
other exhibitions. The most important 
picture was “Le Fin du Jour,” which 
appeared in 1888 and was put on the list 
for recompense, and only missed obtain- 
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ing a medal by three voices. It is prob- 
ably the most finished and excellent of 
his productions. A good many of his 
best pictures are owned by collectors in 
New York and other American cities. 
He is at present making sketches in 
Canada for future pictures. 

Mr. George Agnew Reid is on the 
right side of thirty and is one of the most 
promising of the younger men. He 
studied for some years under ‘Thomas 
Eakins in the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia, and also in the aéeders of 
Benjamin Constant, Rixens and Dagnan- 
Bouveret in Paris. Since 1889, he has 
lived in ‘Toronto, but has exhibited in 
the Salon, and the Academy Exhibitions 
in Philadelphia. He belongs to the real- 
istic school, choosing familiar subjects 
from the simple life of the farming com- 
munities of Ontario, his native province. 
Some of his principal pictures are, “ ‘The 
Call to Dinner,” “Gossip,” both in the 
possession of a Toronto collector ; “ Draw- 
ing Lots,” a splendid piece of realism, 
representing two boys on a wall in a 
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kshank 
FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY HIMSELF 

strong sunlight, the one sitting with his 
legs dangling listlessly, holding out the 
ends of two matches to another boy, who 
sprawls at full length on the brickwork, 
languidly deliberating which he will 
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choose. “ Forbidden Fruit’’—a theme 
which reminds many readers of some of 
the pleasantest hours in their lives, was 
exhibited in the Philadelphia Exhibition, 
and is now owned by Mr. Lewis A. Scott 
of Philadelphia. It, and “A Story,” 
also reproduced here, will speak for them- 
selves, although the charm of the vivid 
coloring is lost in the photographic pro- 
cess. ‘ Logging,” a scene from the lum- 
ber woods, painted in British Columbia, 
and ‘ Dreaming,” a French fisherwoman 
absently rocking a cradle at her feet as 
she looks wistfully out of her cottage 
door, both gained admission to the Salon, 
and were very highly commended. “A 
Story” was exhibited 


some years he found most of his subjects 
among the cloud-capped, purple-tinted 
giants of the Rockies and Selkirks, but 
latterly he has occupied himself with the 
less weird and less melancholy scenery of 


England and Scotland. All his work is 
interesting, and the views are generally 
topographically accurate. Great care 


characterizes all his productions, and _ his 
manipulation of colors is “neat’’—a 
quality more certain of popularity with 
the public than among the artists. He 
was one of the first to discover the 
** Rockies”? — artistically — and _ his _pic- 
tures dealing with their rugged grandeur 
are scattered far and wide, a great many 

of them being in 





in last year’s Salon, 
and is now the prop- 
erty of Mr. E. B. Osler 
of Toronto, one of the 
most extensive pur- 
chasers of works of 
art, native and _for- 
eign, in Canada. ‘Two 
other large and im- 
portant canvases are 
“Mortgaging the 
Homestead” and 
“Local Politicians,” 
both life-like and 
vivid representations 
of phases of country 
and village life, as 
familiar in the New 








American homes and 
collections. The del- 
“| icate coloring of his 
landscapes and sea- 
scapes do not afford 
any strong contrast, 
and his work is, there- 
fore, difficult to re- 
produce. ‘The picture 
reproduced in_ this 
article is not repre- 
sentative of his best 
work ; it was selected 
because it was the 
*{ most suitable for re- 
: production. 

Mr. O’Brien paint- 
ed two views of Que- 








England States as in 
Canada. The former Charles 
is most dramatic in 

its treatment, and as true to human nature 
and fact, though in a different vein, as 
any of Hogarth’s wonderful pictures of 
the seamy side of life. All of Mr. Reid’s 
work is vigorous and uncompromisingly 
realistic, but it never repels one’s sym- 
pathies, — quite the contrary, — and the 
technique is always good. For all his 
tendency toward realism, Mr. Reid is not 
a mere photographer in oils; he is a 
creator, and in fact, his work shows that 
he is aware, too, of the sensuous possibili- 
ties of mere color. 

Mr. L. R. O’Brien, until recently the 
president of the Canadian Academy, is a 
landscape painter exclusively, and his 
medium is usually water colors. For 


bec for the Queen 


C. Ward of England, one of 


which is now in the 
gallery at Windsor Castle, and the other 
at Osborne. He had the supervision of 
the illustrations for the beautiful work, 
Picturesque Canada, published by the 
Cassells of London; and he contributed 
a great many of the illustrations himself. 
His latest works have been painted and 
sold in England. ‘The subjects have been 
various, ranging from the fishing hamlets 
of Cornwall, to the breezy downs and 
green lanes of Sussex ; the beautiful 
sleepy old cathedral town of Canterbury, 
to the mist-shrouded forest of masts on 
the Thames about St. Paul’s and London 
Bridge. 
A familiar figure in the art circles and 
club life of Boston is that of Mr. Henry 
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Sandham. Heis, I have littte doubt, better 
known to the readers of the Wew England 
Magazine than any other artist included 
in this article, in consequence of his illus- 
trations in the magazines—the Century, 
Scribner's, Harper's, the Cosmopolitan, 
and the rest. In Boston, where he has 
lived for some years, Mr. Sandham is 
generally spoken of, and written about, as 
an American artist; but he was born, 
and began his career in the 
city of Montreal. Of late 
years Mr. Sandham’s pic- 
tures have not been much 
seen in Canadian  exhibi- 
tions, but he is well known 
in Canada, as an excellent 
painter in both water colors 
and oils. His great success 
in Boston has probably so 
completely filled his time 
that he cannot appeal to the 
public in Canada, except 
through the medium of the 
illustrated monthlies. But 
it is not likely that he for- 
gets that it was making il- 
lustrations in the old Sc77b- 
ner’s for the articles of a 
Canadian writer, Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Beers, of Montreal, 
which first brought him 
recognition in the United 
States. 

Mr. Sandham is now in 
the prime of life, and what 
he has accomplished may be 
only a promise of greater 
things to come. He owes 
everything he has achieved 
to his own energy and _ per- 
severance, for in early life 
every obstacle was placed 
in his way by his family to 
prevent him from becoming 
an artist. But the artistic 
spirit could not be quelled, 
and by his own unaided efforts he ob- 
tained a course of study under an able 
professor of the Dusseldorf school. He 
also derived much benefit from the direc- 
tion and influence of Mr. John A. Fraser. 
Mr. Sandham never had what is under- 
stood as a regular course of study abroad, 
but he visited the principal schools and 
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galleries in Europe, and his keen obser- 
vation, great natural gifts, and hard study 
stood him in equal stead. Soon after 
having settled in Boston he caused some- 
thing of a sensation by carrying off the 
bronze medal at the first Mechanics’ 
Fair for his water colors. He has also 
a medal from the Art Commission of the 
Colonial Exhibition held in London about 
six years ago. Mr. Sandham’s special 





L. R. O'Brien 


line is in figure and portrait painting, but 
he has won almost equal eminence as an 
artist in black and white for the maga- 
zines. In 1889 he was commissioned by 
the Canadian government to paint a life- 
size portrait of the premier, Sir John A. 
Macdonald, which now hangs in the 
Senate Chamber at Ottawa. It is a splen- 
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Apres le Bain. 


FROM A PAINTING 


did likeness, and is also artistically con- 


sidered pleasing and striking. It was 
etched in Paris, and already artist’s proofs 
are very valuable and scarcely obtainable. 
Mr. Sandham illustrated “H. H’s” 
(Helen Hunt Jackson’s) famous Cali- 
fornia papers in the Century. Recently 
he made illustrations for George Kennan’s 
Siberian articles, and Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood’s, “The Romance of Dollard ”’ in 
the same magazine. Mr. Sandham’s 


BY PAUL PEEL, 


pictures are scattered all over the coun- 
try,— Montreal, ‘Toronto, Halifax, Ottawa, 
Boston and New York, each possesses a 
fair share of them. The Town Hall at 
Lexington, Mass., has a memorial work 
executed by him, entitled “The Dawn 
of Liberty.”” He is now engaged upon a 
colossal work, “The March of Time,” a 
national memorial which may ultimately 
find a home in Washington. At the 
beginning of his career Mr. Sandham 
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worked mostly in water colors, but now 
he works principally in oils. 

Mr. John A. Fraser is another artist 
who, after having made his mark in Canada, 
adopted the United States as his home and 
country. He studied in the schools of 
London, including the Royal Academy, 
then in Trafalgar Square. He began 
with water colors, which he specially 
studied under F. W. Topham, one of the 
‘most famous of pure water colorists that 
England has produced. He has, how- 
ever, always been, by temperament and 
conviction, in sympathy with the French 
and Dutch, rather than the English land- 
scape painters, and belongs essentially to 
the “outdoor’’ school. The French 
critics class him among the “ plein air” 
painters, and it shows the strong natural 
bias of his mind, when one considers the 
fact that he had adopted the same 


methods of thought and practice as the 
French “ naturalistic ’’ school, then fight- 
ing its initial battles against romanticism 
and the closed doors of the Salon, although 
he was in perfect ignorance of the move- 
ment, living then in Canada, completely 


isolated from all art influences. This 
was years ago, before art was ever heard 
of in Canada, — for Mr. Fraser is one of 
the veterans. But those years of solitary 
working and striving, going directly to 
nature for inspiration, were after all 
salutary. They developed strong in- 
dividuality and originality, which might 
have only half struggled into existence 
among the conflicts of the cliques. Mr. 
J. E. Hodgson, R. A., said of him in the 
report made to the British Government 
upon the Art Collection in the Exhibition 
of 1886: 

“Indeed, in many respects he may fairly be 
considered as the founder of a new school of 
landscape painting.” 

Certain it is that Mr. Fraser’s works 
breathe the very spirit of “out o’ doors.” 
He has thoroughly comprehended na- 
ture’s moods, but has done so without 
slavishly imitating her. ‘This is what 
Turner did, who, despite the popular im- 
pression, not yet extinct, that his methods 
were fantastic, I maintain was a great 
“ naturalist.” 

For many years in Canada Mr. Fraser 
was obliged to devote himself mainly to 
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the (to him) uncongenial occupation of 
portraiture. Then, artists were very few 
and there was absolutely no esprit de 
corps or organization. Mr. Fraser pro- 
moted the art movement there, and in 
1867 organized “The Society of Cana- 
dian Artists” in Montreal, and “The 
Ontario Society of Artists” in Toronto in 
1972. Out of the latter grew the “ Cana- 
dian Academy,” of which Mr. Fraser was 
one of the original members. In 1868, 
while still living in Canada, he was elected 
a member of the “ American Water Color 
Society’ of New York, which city has 
since become his home. Some of his 
principal pictures in oils and water colors 
are: ‘ Low-tide,” owned by the Ontario 
Government ; “ Twixt Sun and Moon,” 
owned by the Queen and hung at Wind- 
sor Castle; ‘ Laurentian Splendor,” 
owned by the National Gallery at Ottawa ; 
“Dirty Weather,” owned by the Princess 
Louise ; “The Heart of the Rockies,” 
owned by Sir Edward Watkin, the great 
English engineer; “The Crown of the 
Rockies,” owned by Lord Calthorpe ; 
“The Glacier’s Breast,” owned by Lord 
Petre ; “The Grand Cafion,” owned by 
Mr. W. C. Van Horne, President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad; and “ Off in 
the Morning Mists,” owned by Mr. 
Erastus Wiman of New York. Mr. 
Fraser has been a great producer. He 
has also drawn in black and white for 
the illustration of books of all kinds. 
Some of the best of his work in this 
branch has appeared in the Century 
magazine. 

Mr. Homer Watson is a_ landscape 
painter, and has spent nearly all his life 
in his native place, the picturesque village 
of Doon, on the Grand River in Ontario. 
Two years ago, however, he left home, 
and is now wandering about England and 
Scotland. It will be interesting to see 
what influence his stay on the other side 
will have on his work. His methods are 
much the same as those of the English 
landscape school. His landscapes are 
not close studies of bits of nature, but 
are scenes recalled. He works, under 
the influence of the impressions received 
at the time the scene was observed, from 
memory. This is his general practice. 
He rarely sits down, as the French land- 
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scapists insist is the right way, and at- 
tempts to exactly reproduce the aspects 
of any one scene under its exact condi- 
tions. The poetic element, or perhaps 
rather the dramatic feeling, in landscape, 
is strong in all his work, and his manner 
of painting is vigorous and solid. He is 
prodigal of color, and frequently has re- 
course to the palette knife; there js 
nothing flimsy in the textures. He is™a 
firm believer in the methods of Corot, 
Constable, Dupre, and others of that 
school. The subjects of his pictures 
have been generally drawn from the 
more rugged part of the scenery round 
about Doon —a land of roaring, frothing 
streams, great boulders, woods, and fan- 
tastic heights of sheer basaltic rock. The 
London Magazine of Ari, in a criticism 
of his work, when exhibited over there, 
said : 

“Mr. Watson has evidently not learned his art 
as a monkey acquires tricks, and it is possible to 
make sure, from an examination of his exhibits, 
that the masterly manner which he has attained 
in ‘ A Frosty Morning at the Edge of a Clearing ’ has 
been superimposed upon his original way of 
seeing nature by a process of natural develop- 
nent.” 

Mr. Watson has had to depend almost 
entirely upon his artistic conscience in 
his work, for until he went abroad his 
advantages of study were only such as he 
could obtain from the artists of Ontario, 
and occasional vists to New York and 
Philadelphia. But for landscape painters 
academic study is of course not an ab- 
solute necessity, as the success of many 
distinguished artists sufficiently proves. 
Mr. Watson exhibited in the Royal 
Academy in London in 1888. Some of 
his best pictures are “The Side Line” ; 
“The Pioneer Mill,’’ in possession of the 
Marquis of Lorne; “ Flitting Shadows” ; 
“Down in the Laurentides”; “A Frosty 
Morning at the Edge of a Clearing ”’ ; 
and “Where the Upland Dips to the 
Shore,” one of his academy pictures. 

Another landscapist who has_ been 
greatly attracted by the scenery in the 
Rockies is Mr. F. M. Bell-Smith, a very 
much younger man than Mr. O’Brien, 
and in the opinion of many, his superior 
in the same line of work. I am able to 
give two glimpses of Rocky-mountain 
scenery, made in ink-wash by the artist 


himself from two of his pictures, especially 
for this magazine. Mr. Bell-Smith has 
been a very hard worker, and his pictures, 
besides being hung in the English Royal 
Academy and other leading exhibitions, 
have found their way into many fine col- 
lections in England and the United States. 
He paints mostly in water-colors, and his 
colors, like those of a great many of his 
confréres, belong to an older period, now 
passing away, unlike the modern Dutch 
or French aquallists. 

Mr. Hamilton McCarthy is the only 
member of the Canadian Academy who 
has distinguished himself in the most 
difficult of all the arts—sculpture. Mr. 
McCarthy studied in England and _ fin- 
ished in Belgium. He _ practised his 
profession in London before settling in 
Toronto, and among the busts of various 
eminent personages that he executed over 
there are those of Lord Beaconsfield, Lord 
Wolseley, Archbishop Tait, the late Earl 
of Derby, General Sir George Colley, 
and Sir Roderick Murchison. Among 
those who are now in possession of his 
original groups and portraits are the 
Queen of England, the King of the 
Belgians, the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis 
of Abergavenny, the Earl of Wharncliffe, 
the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Wolseley 
of Cairo, Sir Andrew Lusk, Sir Philip 
Cunliffe Owen, Sir John Monckton, the 
Baroness de Rothschild, the Corporatior 
of the City of London, the Carlton Club, 
and the Companies of Merchant Taylorc 
and Clothworkers. His busts of prom- 
inent Canadians include the Hon. Edward 
“Blake, the Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, 
Sir Daniel Wilson, Professor Goldwin 
Smith, and the late Professor George 
Paxton Young, an eminent scientist, well 
known in England. Mr. McCarthy has 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, his 
greatest successes being three groups, 
“ Burns and Highland Mary, * “ Paul and 
Virginia,” and “Hamlet and Ophelia” 
illustrating the lines: 

“ He took me by the wrist, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 
And, with the other hand thus, o’er his brow, 
He falls to such perusal of my face, 

As he would draw it.” 


All Mr. McCarthy’s work is felicitous and 
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dramatic in conception, and delicate in 
execution. 

Mr. William Brymner belongs to the 
“‘out-door’’ school, and studied in the 
“atelier Julien’? under Tony Robert- 
Henry and Bouguereau in Paris. He 
was born in Ottawa, the capital, but is 
now a resident of Montreal. His work 
shows that he acquired his art under 
strong French influence, and the pleasant 
assemblage of tender grays which charac- 
tizes it sufficiently attests the fact that he 
believes and practises working in the 
open air. He is almost exclusively a 
painter in oils, and all his productions 
show the hand of an educated artist. 
He has exhibited in the Salon and several 
English exhibitions. 

The little village of Rothesay on the 
left bank of the Kenebacasis_ River, 
which empties itself into the St. John, a 
few miles above the old shipping port of 
St. John, N. B., is hemmed in by scenery 
that makes one wish to dream away one’s 
life forgetful of all things but the glories 
of the skies, the woods, and the water, 
and the joy of mere physical existence. 
And here Charles C. Ward spent his boy- 
hood and was made a painter. It is 
such a romantic region that the thought 
of its producing anything but poets and 
painters somehow strikes one as_ being 
incongruous ; but as a matter of fact, it 
has produced more sailors and ship- 
builders than singers or artists. 

Mr. Ward is one of the very few who 
stil@have any love and reverence for the 
poor Indian. And being an ardent 
sportsman as well as an artist, he has 
spent many months and years in the 
woods with the Indian hunters, and, 
though he does not idealize them in his 
pictures, he shows in his marvellous 
realism his intense sympathy for the 
dying and degraded race whose nobility 
cannot survive in an age of iron and 
commercial hierarchies. In his methods 
Mr. Ward is evidently a disciple of Meis- 


sonier, although his subjects and _ his 
technique are essentially individual. He 


is almost exclusively a genre painter, and 
his theme is always American: usually, his 
favorite Indian; frequently, some phase 
of backwoods’ life. 

Mr. Ward is now in the prime of life, 
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so that great as has been the excellence 
of what he has done, we may look for 
even greater accomplishments in the 
future. He was born in St. John, N. B., 
in 1836, and at fifteen went to New York 
where he studied landscape under A. B. 
Durand. ‘Then he went to England, and 
entering the London Art Schools studied 
figyres under William Hunt. After living 
in England for about eight years, and 
exhibiting in the Academy and other 
English exhibitions, Mr. Ward returned 
to New York, and from that time on has 
devoted himself almost entirely to figure 
subjects. Among his principal pictures, 
exhibited at the National Academy of 
Design, and elsewhere, are, “The Bi- 
vouac,” “Force and Skill,” “The Raw 
Recruit,” “ An Indian Boy,” “The Good 
Sister,” “The Unbidden Guest,” “ His 
First Appearance in Public,” “The Re- 
quiem,” “On the Trail,” “Gathering of 
the Tribes,” “The Wreck Sunset,” “ Hia- 
watha,” and “ The Old Guide’s Story.” 

He has furnished a great many illustra- 
tions for the old Scribner's Magazine, 
the Century, St. Nicholas and the /ius- 
trated London News. 

The most important effort of his life is 
a large picture, “The Burial of Madame 
La Tour,” which he has been commis- 
sioned to paint for an English collection, 
and which is still in his studio. The 
story of Madame La Tour’s brave defence 
of Fort La Tour, and its capture by 
Sieur d’Aubney Charnisay is too well- 
known to need recital here. Madame 
La Tour’s remains were buried in or near 
Carleton, a suburb of St. John. 

Mr. John Hammond is a New Bruns- 
wick artist, who has done a great deal of 
admirable work, as the reproduction in 
this magazine of “The Day is Done,” 
one of his most notable pictures, amply 
proves. Others of his principal pictures 
are “‘ Evening,” exhibited in the Salon of 
1885, and Royal Academy of 1886 ; 
“ Low Tide — Bay of Fundy,” was hung 
“on the line” in the Salon of 1885 ; 
“The Market Slip, St. John,” in the 
possession of Mr. Dalmeyer, London ; 
“Sheep in the Forest of Fontainebleau,”’ 
and ‘Sunset,’ in the possession of Mr. 
W. C. Van Horne, President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, and “ Waiting 
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for the Fishing Boats,” in the collection 
of Mr. William Whitman, of Brookline, 
Mass. 

He began life as a miniature painter, 
and was intimately associated with Wyatt 
Eaton and Henry Sandham in Montreal 
before success had come to them, and when 
the three young men stood on the thres- 
hold of their widely separated careers, 
bravely fighting for art in an atmosphere 
of dollars and bigotry. He has studied 
in England, France, Holland, and Italy, 
and is a great admirer of the French 
school of 1830, whose methods he en- 
deavors to perpetuate. After coming 
into touch with the art life of the old 
world, Mr. Hammond abandoned. minia- 
ture painting for the wider field of land- 
scape, to which he has since devoted 
himself. 

In his choice of subjects and in cer- 
tain brush effects, Mr. Hammond fre- 
quently reminds one of Turner. Mr. 
Hammond’s color is always striking. It 
is bolder than that of the majority of 
landscape painters. It is uncommon in 
many of its harmonies, for the reason that 
Mr. Hammond’s idea of color is not that 
of the studio, but that of out-’o-doors — 
the actual landscape under certain actual 
conditions of light and shade. ‘There is 
nothing crude about it; it is always 
physically accurate and exquisitely beauti- 
ful. Contrary to the generally accepted 
creed of the old school of landscapists, 
Mr. Hammond rightly holds that there is 
nothing crude in nature. 

For a number of years Mr. Hammond 
has been Principal of the Owens’ Art 
Gallery in St. John, which is the best in- 
stitution of its kind in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, and has indeed attracted students 
from all parts of the Dominion. 

Mr. T. Mower Martin, is a veteran 
landscape painter, who has _ produced 
some very creditable work, exclusively 
Canadian. Some of his best pictures are 
in the Queen’s collection at Windsor, and 
the Marquis of Lansdowne’s. 

Daniel Fowler is known in Canada as a 
good landscape painter, in water colors, 
but his work is not seen in the exhibitions 
now, as he is about eighty years of age. 
His best work belongs to the old style ; 
but whatever the subject of his picture 


was, it was rendered with so much bold- 
ness and brilliance, with such an appear- 
ance of perfect facility and strong sense 
of decorative color, that the effect was 
always charming. He was, too, partic- 
ularly happy in his treatment of architec- 
ture in a landscape. 

The present occupant of the presiden- 
tial chair of the Academy is Mr. O. R. 
Jacobi, who also belongs to a past gen- 
eration. In his best days he made a 
reputation with some clever water colors, 
in which the poetic element was very 
strong. He is now over seventy-eight, 
and produces very little. 

Mr. William Cruikshank is a grAnd- 
son of the famous English caricaturist 
and illustrator. He is very clever in his 
delineation of the life of the lumber 
camps and similar scenes @f the back- 
woods, with which he has made himself 
familiar by actual experience. He is 
now settled in Toronto in the regular 
practise of his profession. Mr. Forshaw 
Day is a member of the Canadian Acad- 
emy, and paints both in oils and water- 
colors. He had the advantage of Euro- 
pean study, and has exhibited in the 
Salon, the Philadelphia Centennial and 
the International Exhibitions held in 
London from time to time. Mr. L. P. 
Herbert of Montreal, is a rising sculptor, 
at present executing a commission for the 
Quebec Government in his Paris studio. 
Mr. Gilbert Frith is also a sculptor, resi- 
dent in Toronto, and is doing much 
good work. Mr. F. McGillivray KnoWMes, 
though born in Canada, comes from a 
race of artists, his grandfather having 
sketched for the //ustrated London News 
during Wellington’s campaigns, and 
Davidson Knowles, the well-known Eng- 
lish artist, being his first cousin, as also is 
Miss Matilda Knowles, a frequent exhib- 
itor in the Royal Academy. Young Mr. 
Knowles shows very great promise, both 
in figures and landscapes, and he was 
elected to the Canadian Academy in 
1889. He studied at the Philadelphia 
School of Art, but will soon migrate to 
Paris. Mr. J. K. Lawson is a man who 
has a very considerable reputation among 
artists, but as far as the public is con- 
cerned, he has yet his reputation to 
make. He has studied in Rome, Naples, 
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and Paris, and has wandered ceaselessly 
over Western Europe and Northern 
Africa, making hundreds of remarkably 
clever studies, but few deliberate pictures. 
He belongs to the impressionist school, 
and his work has a great deal of artistic 
feeling in it. He is a man who may 
make a great reputation, or may fail be- 
cause of his inability to make any con- 
cession to prevailing ideas. His creed is 
that painting is the “poetry of light,” 
and his landscapes and sketches always 


bear this interpretation. Mr. Charles 
Broughton is a successful Canadian artist 
settled in New York, who is doing much 
excellent work for the big magazines. 

Among others for whom there is only 
room for brief honorable mention are 
A. D. Patterson, Mrs. Reid, Miss Tully, 
Mr. Ernest E. Thompson, a very clever 
animal painter now studying in France, 
F. P. Challoner, William Raphael, and 
Allan Edson, who unfortunately died in 
the promise of his youth. 
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F By Prof. W. 


HE term university has not the same 
signification in France that it has in 
England, Germany, and the United 

States. No institution bearing that name, 
devoted to liberal culture, has had an in- 
dependent existence in that country 
since the epoch of the great Revolution. 
Previous to 1790, there were corporate 
bodies for university education in some 
of the principal cities, as Paris and Mont- 
pellier. The oldest of these institutions 
was the University of Paris, which was 
founded in the year 1200 by Philippe 
Augustus, and enlarged and strengthened 
bySaint Louis. Very great privileges were 
granted to it from the outset, including 
the sole right of instruction and special 
jurisdiction of all matters relating to its 
interests. ‘These privileges were some- 
times detrimental to the public peace. 
The students often engaged in a quarrel 
with some other institution, or with the 
people of a certain section of the city, 
occasionally with serious results and even 
loss of life. If, however, on such occa- 
sions any of the students were arrested, 
the University demanded reparation, and 
suspended all exercises of instruction till 
the desired end secured. Sub- 
sequently, it often took a prominent part 
in public affairs, and constantly defended 
the liberty of the Gallican Church in all 
matters of theology. ‘This university was 
suppressed, with others, in 1790, and re- 
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organized by Napoleon in 1808. Under 
his control it was no longer an institution 
devoted to liberal learning, but a cen- 
tralization of power, a branch of the ad- 
ministration of government, under which 
all public instruction throughout France 
was placed. 

That organization known as ‘The 
University of France” has practically 
continued to the present time, though a 
movement is now in progress tending to 
re-establish the separate universities, with 
their independent powers and privileges. 

Under the government of the Republic, 
there has been a thorough reformation of 
the entire system of public instruction 
and a wonderful development, especially 
of the primary schools. ‘The faculties of 
letters, law, medicine, and 
theology, all public schools, colleges, and 
/ycées, whether supported by the state, 
the department, or the commune, are 
now united under one general system, 
and constitute the University of France ; 
at the head of which stands the Minister 
of Public Instruction, with the title, 
“Grand Master of the University.” He 
has the appointment of all the officers of 
the university, and fills the vacancies in 
colleges and schools of secondary and 
superior instruction. He is assisted and 
advised bya Superior Council composed 
of the most eminent men in science and 
letters, who examine and approve all 
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text-books that are used, and determine 
the method of teaching that shall be fol- 
lowed uniformly in all schools of the 
same grade. 

Under their direction, general inspectors 
visit the various educational institutions 
of the country, and inquire into their 
management and their success. There 
are also special inspectors and an academic 
inspector for each district named by the 
minister. ‘The academic inspector is ad- 
vised and assisted by a departmental 
council, over which the /vefec¢ presides. 
Under his direction are placed the pri- 
mary inspectors, who are also named by 
the Minister of Public Instruction. In 
1887, these primary inspectors numbered 
456 or an average of one inspector to 
146 primary schools. It is proposed to 
increase the number of inspectors so that 
each one shall be responsible for only 
one hundred schools, and visit them sev- 
eral times during the year. 

There are, in the University, seventeen 
academies, including one in Algeria, each 
having at its head, a rector. The most 
important of these is the Academy of 
Paris, which has the Minister of Public 
Instruction as rector, and also has a z7ce- 
recteur who acts as his representative. 
These academies are really only districts, 
or departments, into which the Univer- 
sity is divided for the purpose of more 
efficiently carrying out the details of the 
administration, and each rector (or vice- 
rector), is the acting executive officer 
having complete jurisdiction in his own 
district. No one can even visit a Acée, 
or college, without his permission, but 
when that has been secured, ready access 
is given the visitor to examine any grade 
of instruction from the highest to the 
lowest. 

This unification of the government and 
direction of the entire system of educa- 
tion in France has important advantages. 
It renders the instruction systematic and 
uniform, and the diplomas in each grade 
of equal value. The choice of authors 
and text-books is not left to the arbitrary 
will of different teachers, but is deter- 
mined by one board for all schools of a 
particular grade. By means of frequent 
and minute inspection, the quality of the 
teaching is maintained uniformly on a 


level as high as possible. The degree of 
“ Bachelor” or “ Doctor” does not vary 
in value, as in America, with the standing 
of the institution conferring it, but every- 
thing represents a nearly equal amount 
of study and attainment. Examinations 
for these degrees are very severe and 
critical, both oral and written, and are 
conducted not by the teachers in the 
colleges, but by professors appointed for 
this purpose by the University. Students 
who do not reach the required standard 
are sent back for another year of study. 

The branches prescribed may not be 
as numerous, nor the courses as compre- 
hensive as in the United States, but®ome 
subjects are pursued much further and 
more profoundly, especially the language, 
literature, and history of the country. 
For example, the study of the French 
language is given an average of more 
than four hours a week during eight of 
the nine years spent in the /vcées and 
colleges. 

The instruction given in the University 
is divided into three grades: primary, 
secondary and superior. 

The primary schools receive children 
from six to thirteen years of age (also 
children of five years where there is no 
maternal school.) ‘There are, moreover, 
in certain important cities, superior 
primary schools, where in addition to 
the ordinary primary course, practical 
instruction is given on subjects relating 
to the various trades, to agriculture and 
commerce. Of these schools, there are 
302 with 1,600 teachers and 38,000 
pupils. 

Since 1886, the primary instruction has 
included the ‘ maternal schools”? which 
are “establishments of early education, 
where children of both sexes receive in 
common the care and attention which 
their physical, moral, and_ intellectual 
development demands.” They differ 
somewhat from the kindergarten schools, 
as the system is less rigid and compli- 
cated. Children from two to six years 
of age find in them the tender care of a 
mother combined with the education 
suited to their. years. These schools 
receive support from the state when es- 
tablished in communes having more than 
two thousand inhabitants. In 1887, there 
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were (including Algeria), 6,090 of these 
schools with 9,219 teachers and 767,767 
children. ‘These schools form a sort 
of intermediate stage, a transition from 
the family to the primary school, and 
all the exercises are regulated on the 
general principle that they aid in devel- 
oping the diverse faculties of the child 
without fatigue, without constraint, and 
without excessive application. ‘Their ob- 
ject is to make the child love the school, 
and to give him an early taste for work, 
by never imposing a kind of work incom- 
patible with the weakness and restless- 
ness of childhood. ‘The teacher must 
consider the constitution, temper, and 
character of each child, and aim, not so 
much to furnish him with a certain de- 
gree of knowledge in reading, writing, 
and numbers, as to awaken a taste for 
singing, drawing, stories, and gymnas- 
tics; “‘an eagerness to see, to listen, to 
observe, to imitate, to question, to an- 
swer; to arouse the mind, and to open 
the soul to good moral impressions.” 
Under such influences the child is pre- 
pared for the more serious and regular 
instruction of the primary school. ‘The 
published programme includes the first 
principles of moral education, exercises 
in language, object lessons, elements of 
natural history, drawing, writing, reading, 
simple numbers, geography, national his- 
tory, manual exercises, singing, music, 
and gymnastics. ‘This programme is sub- 
divided for the first section (two to five 
years) into exercises appropriate to the 
different seasons, and gives a detailed 
course for each month of the year. 

Since 1887, “infantile classes,” inter- 
mediate between the maternal and _pri- 
mary school, have been established for 
children of five to seven years old, in 
certain communes where there are no 
maternal schools. 

Primary instruction is obligatory ( since 
1882 ) for all children from six to thirteen 
years of age, and is entirely gratuitous. 
The sexes are educated separately, except 
in localities where the population is less 
than five hundred, and where only one 
school is supported, which receives both 
boys and girls. 

The instruction is classified under three 
general divisions: I. Physical Educa- 


tion; II. Intellectual Education; III. 
Moral Education. In each division the 
published programme is very complete 
and definite, subdivided into four sec- 
tions covering eight years: infantile, 
five to seven; elementary, seven to nine ; 
medium, nine to eleven; superior, eleven 
to thirteen. The physical education 
includes thé laws of hygiene and neat 
ness, gymnastic (and for boys of nine to 
thirteen, military ) exercises, and manual 
labor. 


The intellectual education includes: 
(1) reading, (2) writing, (3 ) language, 
(4) history, (5 ) geography, (6) civic 
instruction, (7) arithmetic, (8) geom 
etry, (9) drawing, (10) physical and 
natural sciences, (11) agriculture and 
horticulture, (12 ) singing. 

Ihe moral education is not less im- 
portant and thorough, ‘ destined to com 
plete and to bind together, to elevate and 
to ennoble all the teaching of the 
school.” Explicit directions are given to 
the teachers for inculcating all those im 
portant principles of moral obligation 
upon which Catholics and Protestants of 
every denomination practically agree. 
These include the duties of the child in 
the family, in the school, and in society ; 
duties towards himself and others ; towards 
his country, and towards God. He is to 
be taught neatness, temperance, econ- 
omy, industry, sincerity, truth, modesty, 
self-respect, patience, courage, justice, 
charity, kindness; to do unto others as 
he would have others do unto him ; toler- 
ance and respect for the belief of others ; 
reverence for the idea of “ the first Cause 
and of the perfect Being,” even when 
presented under forms differing from 
those of his own religion ; “ never to pro- 
nounce lightly the name of God, and 
always to obey the laws of God as revealed 
to him by his own heart and conscience.” 
The teacher is not to theorize on these 
subjects, but appeal to the idea of duty 
and the sentiment of responsibility based 
on the existence of conscience, of moral 
law and obligation. Such _ instruction, 
given to every child of every sect, must 
soon produce grand results in the moral 
life of a people, and one might even query 
if the example of France might not profi- 
tably be followed in the common schools 
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of America. The number of primary 
schools, public and private, in France in 
1887 was 80,209 with 145,688 teachers 
and 5,526,365 pupils. Of these the 
public schools numbered 66,708 with 
103,008 teachers, and 4,444,568 pupils, 
involving an expense to the state of $34,- 
600,000. During the preceding five years 
the state had expended for land and 
buildings, $100,000,000, an immense ef- 
fort made at a great sacrifice by the 
present generation for the future. The 
government now justly boasts that “in 
the new generation all, without excep- 
tion, are educated.”’ 

The secondary instruction is given in 
the /ycées and communal colleges, and 
corresponds nearly to that given in the 
_high schools, academies and colleges of 
the United States. The communal col- 
leges are 246 in number, and belong to 
the departments or cities in which they 
are located. ‘The Avcées are the national 
colleges; the grounds, buildings, furni- 
ture, libraries and apparatus all belong to 
the state. These state colleges in 1887 
numbered one hundred, and several of 
them were quite new or had recently 
been rebuilt at great expense. In addi- 
tion to these, since 1880, ‘twenty-three 
Jycées, and twenty-five communal colleges 
for girls have been established on nearly 
the same basis and principles as the Avcées 
and colleges for boys, except that no pro- 
vision is made for the study of the 
ancient languages. 

Graduates of the primary schools may 
enter the sixth class in the Acée or col 
lege, where a distinction is made between 
the scientific and the classical course, and 
the study of Latin is commenced. The 
course for a diploma then requires seven 
years, as the first class occupies two years, 
one called the rhetoric class, and the last, 
or highest, the philosophy class. In most 
of these /vcées and colleges, primary in- 
struction is also giver, and in some there 
is even the maternal school. In the new 
programme prescribed by the ordinance 
of January 28, 1890, the regular course 
of secondary study commences with the 
eighth class, the preceding being called 
preparatory. A boy may enter the eighth 
at the age of nine, and consequently be 
prepared to present himself for examina- 
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tion for a degree at the age of eighteen. 
After the seventh class, he must pass an 
examination before , entering the sixth 
(grammar division) ; and another after 
the fourth, before entering the third 
(superior division). Four years later, 
after the philosophy class, he may present 
himself to one of the faculties of the uni- 
versity for the final examination for the 
degree of Bachelerés Lettres or Bache- 
heres Sciences. In the nine (or more) 
years’ course of study there is no loss of 
time, and no interruption of progressive 
work so often noticed in the change of 
schools and teachers in the American 
system. The instruction in these institu- 
tions is not free, but the charges are very 
moderate and reasonable. They vary, 
according to the class, from $200 to $450 
a year for boarding students, and from 
$75 to $150 a year for others. ‘The 
students are both cvéerns and externs; 
about one-fourth (or one-third) belong- 
ing to the former class, while a large 
number are partial boarders. Ifastudent 
is poor and unable to meet these charges, 
he can receive aid (a deurse) from the 
government to the extent of one-quarter, 
one-half, three-quarters, or even the 
whole of his expenses. As students may 
be promoted from one degree of aid to 
another, according to merit and attain- 
ment, the system of government aid 
serves as a constant incentive to a high 
aim and to faithful work. ‘There were in 
the different /vcées and colleges in 1887, 
10,528 students receiving such aid from 
the government. 

The standard of instruction in these in- 
stitutions is now very high. ‘leaching is 
regarded as a profession, as truly as law 
or medicine. No one can be admitted 


to it without a diploma, witnessing the 
most thorough preparation, and when 


once admitted, his position is considered 
permanent. ‘The decree of July 16, 
1887, permits the professors to reach by 
promotion the maximum salary of the 
first-class without having to solicit or 
accept a change of place, which was often 
injurious to their own interests, and to 
those of the establishments with which 
they were connected. (At the time of 
the last report only 99 of the 3,741 ad 
ministrators and professors in the /vcées, 
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and 386 of the 4,432 in the communal 
colleges were without degrees.) The ex- 
pense for these institutions incurred by 
the state, department, and commune in 
1887 was $3,773,102, and the appropria- 
tion by the government for 1889 was 
equal to $3,435,574. The number of 
students was 90,000. 

The superior instruction is given by 
lectures, and corresponds closely to that 
gained in the United States by post- 
graduate study and in the professional 
schools. It is given by the most eminent 
professors in France, connected with the 
different faculties, of which there are 
fifteen of letters, fifteen of sciences, four- 
teen of law, six of medicine, and two of 
protestant theology, located in the prin- 
cipal cities of the country. Since the de- 
cree of December 28, 1885, the faculties 
of each academy are grouped in one 
body, and have a general council of the 
faculties to represent their common in- 
terests. This council is composed of the 
rector of the academy (president), the 
deans of the different faculties, the direc- 
tors of the superior school of medicine, 
and the preparatory school of medicine 
and pharmacy, two delegates from each 
faculty, and one delegate from each 
school, elected by their associates for 
three, years. ‘This arrangement might be 
considered a kind of preliminary step 
toward restoring te these bodies their 
ancient privileges as separate universities. 
These various faculties not only give in- 
struction, but conduct all examinations for 
degrees, the latter being considered one- 
fourth part of their work. 

This superior instruction and the high- 
est degrees are offered to both sexes 
alike, 2ud on equal terms. ‘The instruc- 
tion is mainly gratuitous, but there are 
charges for registration and examinations, 
amounting to nearly $100 in letters and 
science, $250 in medicine, and $340 in 
law ; besides the expense of printing the 
thesis for the Doctor’s degree, which 
sometimes forms a volume of more than 
eight hundred pages, and costs the student 
from $500 to $800. ‘These theses are 
usually presented in the Sade du Doctoret 
before the Faculty of the Sorbonne at 
Paris. ‘This institution was originally a 
school of theclogy for the poor, founded 


by the chaplain of Saint Louis in 1253, 
and later became one of the most re- 
nowned universities in the world. It is 
now the seat of the Academy of Paris, 
and of the three faculties of letters, 
science, and theology. (The faculties of 
law and medicine have each a separate 
location). ‘The work of enlarging and 
reconstructing the buildings of the Sor- 
bonne, commenced in 1885, is still con- 
tinued ; and the total expense is estimated 
at $4,440,000. 

The College de France is a separate 
institution, not under the control of the 
University, but subject to the Minister of 
Public Instruction. It conducts no ex- 
aminations and confers no degrees. It 
has forty professorships relating to every 
branch of human learning. ‘The instruc- 
tion is given by lectures, and is entirely 
free and accessible to every one who can 
appreciate and enjoy it. The buildings 
of this institution are also in process of 
improvement, and are to be enlarged so 
as to occupy the entire space between 
four streets, at an estimated expense of 
two million dollars. 

Since 1876, there have been created in 
the Faculties of every order two hundred 
and one professorships and two hundred 
supplementary courses. ‘The number of 
students registered in 1887-88, in the 
different departments of superior instruc- 
tion, letters, law, medicine, science and 
theology, was 17,630. Of these about 
11,000 were in Paris. November 25, 
1889, there were 6,656 students regis- 
tered in the School of Medicine. ‘The 
Museum of Natural History has nineteen 
professorships, with fifty-six assistants. 
The astronomical and meteorological es- 
tablishments, the cole pratique des 
hautes etudes, Ecole des langues orientales 
et vivantes, Ecole normale supérieure, 
Ecole francaise ad’ Athénes, and Ecole 


Srangaise de Rome, are all included in 


the department of superior instruction. 
There are also numerous special schools 
of great merit and reputation which give 
instruction adapted to the different 
professions, such as the Lcole. polvtech- 
nigue, Ecole des Mines, Ecole des Ponts et 
Chaussées, Fecole des Beaux-Arts, Con- 
servatoire de Musique et de Déclamation, 
Conservatoire des Arts et Meters, and 
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about forty others which are not con- 
nected with the University, but are under 


the control of different departments of 


the government, as the Minister of War, 
the Minister of Commerce, and the Min- 
ister of Public Works. In the various 
schools of the “ Latin Quarter,’ not in- 
cluding the /vcées and colleges, there were 
more than thirty thousand students in- 
scribed in 1889. 

The present government of France is 
evidently aware of its duty to educate the 
people, and is making, perhaps more than 
the government of any other country, 
ample provision for the thorough accom 
plishment of that duty. It does not 
limit this provision to the primary schools, 
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but extends it through 


the secondary 
education to the highest instruction of 
the University, and supplements even that 


with numerous of lectures free 
to every one who may choose to attend 
them. In the last report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction dated Paris, May 
27, 1890, Mr. A. Fallieres says that the 
government of the Republic ‘ honors 
itself in consecrating each year eighty 
six millions ($17,200,000) to the service 
of popular instruction.” 

With such a spirit of enthusiastic devo 
tion, the French must soon be, if it is 
not already, the foremost nation of the 
world in general ‘education, and in the 
highest culture. 


courses 
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(y= gray boughs against a drear, gray gky ; 
A winter’s dawn before the sun hath risen ; 
Inside, a Christmas wreath and glowing coals 

Make home of walls that else had been a prison. 

So in my life the boughs are gray and bare ; 

The winter dawns and hasteth to its close ; 

But in my heart the sun shines bright and fair. 

On Hope’s green garlands and Love’s red, red rose. 


EVENING. 


AFTERGLOW. 


RED-GOLD sunset flushes all the sky, — 

Sunrise or sunset, either, who could tell, 
Save that the close of day is drawing nigh ? — 
The red-gold sunrise filled the sky as well. 
So Love’s great glow, or coming soon or late, 
Floods a whole life with its own rosy flush. 
Youth’s morning sky foretells a promise great ; 
A richer glory fills life’s sunset hush. 


—By Sheila Parker. 











PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SCHLIEMANN. 


By Hon. Charles 


HE death of Dr. Henry Schliemann, 

the celebrated archzologist, and 

the “discoverer of Troy,’’ who is 
now the subject of memorial notices in 
all quarters of the civilized globe, recalls 
certain personal reminiscences of this re- 
markable man during my acquaintance 
with him of several years. It was in 1871 
that he introduced himself to me at 
Athens, soliciting my official assistance 
in extricating him from an unforeseen 
difficuity, a very curious circumstance 
which had arisen during his efforts to ob- 
tain a ‘Turkish government frman to 
excavate a certain portion of land, which 
he was in treaty to purchase for this 
purpose, situated on the so-called Plain 
of ‘Troy, adjacent to the Dardanelles. 
Schliemann had come to the conclusion, 
after a careful survey of the topography 
of the country, that the hill called His- 
sarlik, which formed the northwestern 
corner of Novum lium, was the site of 
the ancient city. Half of this land was 
owned by Mr. Frank Calvert, then United 
States Vice Consul at the Dardanelles. 
During the negotiations for its purchase 
by Schliemann— so the story went —the 
most exaggerated reports reached the 
Sublime Porte at Constantinople, that the 
object the purchaser had in view was to 
search for buried treasure, which he be- 
lieved existed in large quantities in that 
vicinity. In vain was it represented to 
the ministers that the so-called “ treas- 
ure’’ expected to be revealed, was the 
ruins of an ancient city, and that the in- 
dividual in search of it was purely and 
simply an enthusiastic archeologist. The 
ignorant and prejudiced mind of the 
Turk refused to be convinced that any 
man “would be such a fool” as to de- 
vote time, money, and years of research 
for the sake of digging up useless stones, 
of no pecuniary value, simply to reveal 
the existence of a city supposed only to 
be that of a fabulous and uncertain 
period in the dark ages. But the idea 
of ‘buried treasures” presented itself as 
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something quite in the light of possi- 
bility; and that a foreigner should be 
anxious and determined to investigate 
the matter, at his own personal expense, 
inspired the belief that he must be pos- 
sessed of absolute knowledge of the fact. 
Thereupon, the Grand Vizier conceived 
the “happy thought” of forestalling the 
adventurer, and, having ascertained the 
price offered by Schliemann for the prop- 
erty, His Highness refused to authorize 
the sale to the foreigner, and bought 
the land himself. Schliemann, as may 
be imagined, was in a rage of disappoint- 
ment at being thus outwitted, and es- 
pecially by a Turkish official whose 
rapacity and ignorance, he _ foresaw, 
might defeat his life-long hopes to ac- 
complish a purpose which was dearer to 
him than the possession of wealth, health, 
or long life. He proceeded at once to 
Constantinople, to confer with the author- 
ities, and, if necessary, with the Sultan 
himself, in the hope of being able to 
convince them of the error of their sup- 
positions, and of the sole object he had 
in view in the steps he had taken. Long 
and many were the conferences with the 
government on the subject. ‘The officials 
refused to be convinced that there was 
no hidden motive, even if there was no 
hidden treasure in the case. Baffled at 
all points, Schliemann was obliged to 
content himself with a frman to proceed 
with the excavations, on such terms as he 
could obtain ; but here he encountered a 
series of objections, delays, and chicanery 
on the part of the authorities, which only 
those who have had occasion to negotiate 
with the Ottoman government can possi- 
bly appreciate. It was during this con- 
dition of affairs that the distinguished 
archeologist sought my assistance to 
further his designs. I could do little for 
him, as his field of action lay beyond my 
diplomatic jurisdiction, but what I could, 
I did do in supplying him with letters to 
my colleague and to some _ influential 
friends at Constantinople, indorsing his 
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professional and personal character, and 
claiming for him that consideration and 
assistance which was due to an American 
naturalized citizen who was earnestly en- 
gaged in the prosecution of one of the 
noblest pursuits that can occupy an in- 
telligent and scholastic mind. Armed 
with these letters, Schliemann returned 
to Constantinople. 

After further delay, and no end of offi- 
cial annoyances, he finally succeeded in 
obtaining his rman, which permitted 
him to make his longed-for excavations, 
and which resulted, as the world knows, 
in the discovery of a series of buried 
towns and fortifications, the lowest, in 
point of strata, being pronounced by him, 
—a supposition largely supported by the 
ablest of archeologists, —to be the 
actual city of the Trojans. Among the 
terms specified in the frman with which 
he was obliged to comply, were, that the 
work was to be prosecuted under the 
supervision of a body of ‘Turkish guards, 
stationed on the spot, and that half the 
findings of removable value were to be 
made over to the Turkish government. 

A little incident occurred during 
Schliemann’s negotiations with the min- 
isters of the Sublime Porte which amus- 
ingly illustrates the characteristic simpli- 
city and impatience of the man. Irritated 
beyond measure by the dilatory proceed- 
ings of the officials with respect to the 
issuing of the frman, Schliemann con- 
sulted one of his friends as to the best 
course to pursue to expedite matters, and 
was advised to try daksheesh upon the 
Minister of the Interior, to oil the slow- 
moving machinery of business. But his 
friend forgot to inform him that such a 
proceeding requires extreme delicacy, and 
that the medium for effecting such bri- 
bery must always be a confidential and 
trustworthy personal friend of the official 
so that the fact may not obtain publicity. 
Schliemann, in ignorance of the modus 
operandi in these cases, and innocent of 
all intention to give offence, followed his 
natural impulse, and one morning, just 
before the assembling of the ministers in 
the council chamber he walked boldly 
into the room, where the minister and 
some of his colleagues were seated at the 
council table, and placing a bag of gold 
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coin in front of the chief official 


de- 
manded that the long delayed firman 


should be at once delivered. As might 
have been expected, the greatest con- 
sternation prevailed. His Excellency, red 
with rage, rose from his chair and de- 
clared that he and his colleagues had 
received a gross and unjustifiable insult, 
and that but for the fact that Schliemann 
had been introduced to the Sublime Porte 
by a foreign embassador, severe measures 
would be taken against him. Pointing to 
the door he ordered the intruder in- 
stantly to leave his presence and never to 
show his face again in that department. 
As for the frman, he should now put off 
its delivery to an indefinite period. Poor 
Schliemann stumbled out an _ apology, 
based upon the advice he had received 
from others and of his ignorance of ‘Turk- 
ish customs, and withdrew, appalled at 
the result of his mistaken notions of 
oriental diplomacy. Eventually, but not 
for several weeks after this unfortunate 
proceeding, the document permitting the 
excavations to be made delivered 
into his hands. 

It was always interesting to visit Schlie- 
mann at his residence in Athens, where 
he had built a house and established his 
home. The lower floor of the building 
was converted into a museum where were 
arranged in presentable order his exten- 
sive collections of findings from ‘Troy and 
Mycene. ‘To point out and expatiate 
upon these invaluable relics was his great 
delight, and he handled each article and 
described each detail connected with the 
discovery, as if no subject on earth was 
of greater importance and interest. | 
have in my possession a simple little 
object discovered in “ the palace of King 
Priam,’’—a terra cotta “ whorl,’”’ without 
ornamentation, which he presented to me 
as a memorial of my visit, as if he were 
parting, like a miser, with a precious and 
inestimable gem. He relates many inci- 
dents of interest connected with his re- 
searches at Hissarlik, and the deceptions 
he was often obliged to practise when 
dividing, according to the terms of his 
contract with the Turkish government, 
the objects discovered. Availing himself 
of the ignorance of the men composing 
the Turkish guard, who carefully watched 
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all his proceedings, he succeeded not 
infrequently in passing upon them an 
object not worth preservation, and retain- 
ing for himself a less pretentious, but in 
reality an intrinsically valuable finding, 
which he was determined to secure. 
‘Thus, on one occasion, when two slabs 
of inscribed stone, one, decidedly mod- 
ern, the other of unquestionable antiquity 
were set aside for distribution, Schliemann 
expressed so much anxiety to retain the 
former, that the ‘Turks were completely 
deceived, and vehemently demanded the 
larger and worthless object, and the ap- 
perently reluctant archeologist was forced 
to content himself with the one he so 
ardently desired to obtain. ‘This peculiar 
mixture of simplicity and cunning was a 
prominent feature of his mental attri- 
butes. 

Personally, Schliemann did: not look 
the scholar and the savant that he was. 
His face was rather plebeian, and he spoke 
with a slovenly accent as if uncultivated 
and unrefined; but as he conversed, it 
became evident that his command of 
different languages and his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the subjects he discussed 
were the result of indefatigable study and 
research. His intense self-confidence 
united with his exaggerated enthusiasm, 
provoked a good deal of ridicule, and his 
obstinate belief that things were actually 
what he simply wished them to be, fre- 
quently led to the opinion—an unjust 
one —that he was something of a char- 
latan. It was his enthusiasm only which 
was at fault, and but for this marked 
peculiarity in his mental organism, the 
world would have been deprived of the 
important results of his, so to speak, 
quixotic spirit of adventure in the field 
of archeological research. When, for 
example, he dug up an antique vase on 
the island of Ithaca, he did not assume 
that by possibility it might have belonged 
to the household effects of Ulysses, but he 
at once pronounced the object to be the 
“vase of Penelope.’ The gold mask 
discovered by him in the ancient tomb at 
Mycene, he, with equal sincerity and 
absoluteness, declared to be the covering 
from the dead face of King Agamemnon, 
and soon. ‘This dogged credulity ; this 
belief in the reality of things which in 


the general mind only excite speculation, 
applies equally to his classical readings, 
and permeates his entire life. When he 
contemplated a second marriage, he de- 
termined to marry only a Greek, and he 
is said to have made it a condition that 
the maiden who would espouse him must 
know her Homer by heart, or at least be 
able to quote from the Iliad and the 
Odyssey with facility. Such a wife he 
was fortunate enough to find in the 
daughter of a tradesman of Athens, a 
woman of cultivated mind and pleasing 
address, who, in process of time, learned 
to appreciate the high aims of her hus- 
band and to assist him in a remarkable 
degree in his labors and researches. So 
well did she understand the peculiar traits 
of her husband’s character, and so_thor- 
oughly did she assimilate her disposition 
and life with his, that she learned to meet 
his vagaries with a guiding influence and 
to lessen his asperities of temperament. 
An excessively nervous man, now elated 
with undue excitement, now depressed 
with temporary disappointment, Schlie- 
mann found in his wife just the influence 
which he required to restore his mind to 
a wholesome and common-sense view of 
things. He was at one time prosecuting 
his work during her absence, in the midst 
of which he fell ill, and apprehending a 
serious, if not fatal result, telegraphed re- 
peatedly for her to join him without delay. 
‘To these messages she paid no attention, 
knowing, —as she explained to me, — 
how frequently these alarms occurred, 
owing to his excessive nervousness, and 
that, having ascertained that no actual 
danger existed, it were better not to 
humor his ideas by telegraphic corres- 
spondence. She was right, for in a few 
days came a letter from him reporting 
progress in his work and without a single 
allusion to his illness, which, apparently, 
he had quite forgotten. 

I met Schliemann one day on board a 
steamer in the Gulf of Corinth. He was 
pacing the deck, apart from the other 
passengers, absorbed in perusing a book. 
I asked him what he was reading. “ An 
account of the naval engagement,” he 
replied, and went on with his reading. 
He seemed to think that the “ naval 
engagement ”’ was all that it was neces- 
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sary to explain, and I was left to my con- 
jectures to determine whether he was 
interesting himself with arf account of the 
battle of ‘Trafalgar or some other modern 
achievement. Soon after he came up to 
me, as I was seated some distance from 
him on the main deck, in an excited 
manner, and exclaimed :, 

“What_a wonderful man he was ! 
he not?” 

“Who was?” I asked. 

“Why, Themistocles. What foresight ! 
What astonishing power of conception 
and adaptation to circumstances !”’ 

He was reading from the original 
Greek, the account of the battle of Sala- 
mis, and was as much excited by it as if 
for the first time inshis life he had be- 
come acquainted with an historical fact 
with which he was really as familiar as a 
child with his a b c. ‘This was no 
affectation on his part. ‘Taking little 
interest in modern literature, his vade 
mecum was a volume of ancient Greek 
history, which he always carried about 
with him as a devotee carries about the 
familiar, but ever to be read and re-read, 
missal of his church. ‘To his mind the 
past was an ever-present reality, and he 
revelled in all that was secured by history 
and yet was capable of new and ever 
increasing revelations of interest and 
beauty. He “realized the dream of his 
life’? when at last he found himself act- 
ually engaged in excavating the “ sacred 
soil’ of the Peloponnesus and the ‘Trojan, 
and from that day forward, all that was 
connected with ancient Greece was trans- 
planted into his daily life and affections. 
He named his children by his second 
marriage, Agamemnon and Andromache, 
and his ambition was that the former 
should pursue the archeological re“ 
searches commenced by his father, and 
that both should keep up a vital interest 
in all that is connected with the history 
of ancient Greece. 

At one period during my intercourse 
with Schliemann, doubts were expressed 
in many quarters as tq his ever having 
been duly recognized as a naturalized 
American citizen. He was charged with 
being a German subject, and claiming, 
only when his personal interests were 
subserved thereby, the protection of the 
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United States government as one of its 
citizens. It was under these circum- 
stances that he wrote me a long letter, in 
which occurs the following passage. 

“If you have friends in New York, pray, in 
the name of holy truth, write them to inquire at 
the Court of Common Pleas for the city and 
county of N. Y., whether I have not taken out 
my papers of citizenship on the 29th of March, 
1869? I wasa citizen long before, but had not 
taken out my papers. By the book I send you 
to-day, (La Chine et le Fapan ae beg you to see 
that already, as far back as 1865, the U. S. Con- 
sul at Yokohama acted for me, and I lived at 
Yeddo in the U. S. Minister’s house.” 


As a recognized American citizen, Dr. 
Schliemann once applied to me to further 
his views with the government at Wash- 
ington in obtaining the appointment of 
United States Consul at a Greek port. 
He represented to me that he sought 
only the honor and political advantages 
desirable from that position, and would 
dispense with the salary, if by so doing 
his chances would be _ pro- 
moted. Furthermore, he desired that it 
might be brought to the knowledge of 
the government that he intended to be- 
queath to the United States, at his death, 
his magnificent collection of Trojan an- 
tiquities. 

With that curious mixture of simplicity 
and cunning, to which I have before ad- 
verted, Schliemann supposed that this 
really noble offer to the State would in- 
duce his immediate appointment to office. 
I, of course, advised him to avoid all 
references to what, on the face of it, 
would be regarded as a bribe, and mili- 
tate against his interests. At the same 
time I expressed my willingness to con- 
vey, through unofficial channels, the ex- 
pression of his intentions with regard to 
the ultimate disposition of the antiquities 
in his possession. ‘lhe result was, that 
Schliemann pursued his office-seeking in 
the usual way, assisted by his political 
friends at Washington. I head supposed, 
and so had the authorities at the Depart- 
ment of State, that the applicant for this 
Consulate was fully aware that the post 
was not, at the time, in existence. It was 
only in contemplation, and its establish- 
ment depended upon a special act of 
Congress. It appeared, however, that 
Schliemann was in ignorance of this fact, 
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and when officially notified that it would 
be inconvenient, at that time, to consider 
his application, he took the matter in 
high dudgeon, and in his mortification 
and anger at the result of his efforts, he 
determined to change the destination of 
his collection and revenge himself upon 
his “ ungrateful country” by presenting it 
to the government of his native land, 
Germany. When too late to remedy the 
blunder, the facts of the case were 
brought to my attention. I wrote to 
Schliemann regretting his hasty conclu- 
sions, and expressing the hope that his 
patriotic intentions with respect to the 


collection might yet be carried out. Al- 
though convinced of his mistake, it 
appeared that’ the step taken could not 
be recalled. ‘This was one of many in- 
stances — notably, that of the offer of 
bakseesh to the Turkish minister — where 
the impetuosity of this distinguished 
archeologist segiously interfered with his 
good intentions. 

Such a man, notwithstanding his in- 
equalities of character, is not readily to 
be found in the field of investigation 
which he so ably occupied, and we may 
fairly claim for him a prominent place in 
the gallery of America’s historic worthies. 


THE LATER HISTORY OF ELECTRICITY IN AMERICA. 


By George Herbert Stockbridge. 


E have considered the 
early history of elec- 
tricity in America from 

the time of Franklin, 
including the work of 
Henry, Morse, Vail, Page, 
and Farmer. ‘The work 
of Edison and ‘Thom- 
son and their followers 
belongs entirely to this 
latest time. 

In considering the 
comparatively recent his- 
tory of electrical progres- 
sion, therefore, one is at 
once attracted to the 
commercial — telegraph, 
which marks an epoch in 
the history of the world. 
For military and strictly 
governmental uses, some 

The First Atlantic SOFt of signalling and 

Calle. telegraphic service have 
been known from the 

earliest times; but the conception of a 
telegraph which should furnish the means 
for private and business correspondence, 
and for informing the public press, be- 
longs to the nineteenth century. It 
naturally follows from this, that the tele- 
graph as a medium for the quick trans- 








mission and delivery of messages, and as 
an investment, is of very recent origin. It 
dates, in fact, from the time when elec- 
tricity was trained to be the carrier. 

The ancient telegraph was a part of 
the military armament, an incident to the 
need of being constantly prepared for 
offensive and defensive warfare. And 
very clumsy apparatus they had, even at 
the end of the last century. But, such as 
it was, it served tolerably well, so long as 
no more was expected of it. It was not 
suited to supply the service of a commer- 
cial telegraph, but the majority of men 
did not realize then that a commercial 
telegraph was a thing greatly to be de- 
sired. In this view, it is not so much to 
be wondered at, that in 1816 the British 
Admiralty should have declared the ex- 
isting system of telegraphy to be quite 
good enough. No human being, at that 
time, could have foreseen the immense 
demands for a commercial telegraphic 
service which would arise as soon as 
there was a source of supply. It re- 
mained for electricity both to create the 
supply and to prove in land service that 
a telegraphic system could be made to 
yield a generous return on the necessary 
investment. 

Without that lesson, the larger venture 
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of an Atlantic telegraph would hardly 
have been realized so soon as it was. 
The scheme of connecting two of the 
greatest nations of the world by a system 
of telegraphic intercommunication would 
have seemed to be the proper occasion 
for the tradition of Government control 
to reassert itself; but theeconditions had 
fortunately become so altered that this 
gigantic enterprise 
was taken up by a 
few wealthy capitalists 
as a promising invest- 
ment, while the Gov- 
ernments interested 
looked on and waited. 
That was a marvellous 
revolution to have 
taken place within a 
dozen years ! 
3e it said to the 
credit of the men who 
risked their dollars in 
laying the first Atlan- 
tic cable, that the 
hope of gain was sup- 
plemented by a large 
measure of genuine 
public spirit. Dr. 
Henry M. Field, the 
historian of the enter- 
prise, calls attention 
to this on the occa- 
sion of describing 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field’s 
first propositions to 
Peter Cooper. 


“The first man whom 
he addressed was Mr. 
Peter Cooper, who was 
then and is still [1869] 
his next-door neighbor. 
Here he found the in- 
disposition which a man 
of large fortune — now 
well advanced in life — 
would naturally feel to 
embark in new enterprises. The reluctance in 
his case was not so much to the risking of capital, 
as to having his mind occupied with the care 
which it would impose. These objections slowly 
yielded to other considerations. As they talked 
it over, the large heart of Mr. Cooper began to 
see that, if it were fossidle to accomplish such a 
work, it would be a great pudlic benefit; this con- 
sideration prevailed, and what would not have 
been undertaken as a private speculation was 
yielded to public interest.” 


The Second Atlantic Cabl 
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In considering what shall be done with 
our millionnaires, room must be left for 
men like Peter Cooper, Cyrus W. Field, 
Marshall O. Roberts, Moses Taylor, and 
Chandler White to contribute to the 
general weal by laying Atlantic cables. 

The history of this colossal undertak- 
ing, of which Cyrus W. Field was the 
originator and moving spirit, can only be 
given in the barest outline. The first 
thing to‘do was to build a telegraph line 
from New York to the farther shore of 
Newfoundland. ‘This alone cost a million 
dollars, and took two years of time, being 
completed in 1856. The rest of that 
year and a part of the following were 
occupied by Mr. Field in organizing the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company in London, 
and in securing, from both Great Britain 
and the United States, the promise of 
ships for laying the cable, and of subsidies 
from both Governments when the work 
should have been completed. Mr. Field 
was successful in both undertakings. 

The first actual attempt to lay an Atlan- 
tic cable was made in the summer of 1857, 
the start being made from the Irish coast 
on the 6th of August. This cable parted 
after more than two hundred miles had 
been paid out, and the expedition was 
compelled to return to Ireland, unsuccess- 
ful. A second failure was registered in 
the following year, but the third attempt 
was successful, and the cable was safely 
landed on the 5th of August, 1858. It 
continued in operation less than a single 
month, and then suddenly ceased to work 
forever. This event was followed by a 
season of profound discouragement cover- 
ing several years, but in 1865, a larger 
and stronger cable stowed away in the 
vast hold of the Great Eastern was un- 
rolled into the ocean, and, though it 
broke at last, yet the experiment had 
succeeded so far that the confidence of all 
concerned was increased, rather than 
shaken. The year following, the Great 
Eastern laid a cable which is still at work, 
and it also picked up and completed the 
broken cable of 1865. 

The success of Mr. Field’s efforts to 
secure Congressional aid was due to the 
strong support given to it by many of the 
men whose names Americans delight to 
honor. The bill which finally passed 
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was introduced by Mr. Seward, whose 
speech in support of it summarizes all 
that can now be said concerning one of 
the greatest commercial undertakings in 
history. He says: 

“Now, there is no person on the face of the 
globe who can measure the price at which, if a 
reasonable man, he would be willing to strike 
from the world the use of the magnetic telegraph 
as a means of communication between different 


portions of the same country. This great inven- 
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of Menlo Park” can easily believe that 
they constitute only a small part. Edison 
is doubtless the most prolific of inventors, 
-—a true genius developed to full flower 
by rare and wonderful opportunities. 
Yet here, again, the rational explanation 
supervenes that the master is master 
because he excels in every kind of equip- 
ment for his special work. Dw kannst 
weil du kennst is the secret of the per- 
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FROM A PAINTING BY DANIEI 


tion is now to be brought into its further, wider, 
and broader use —the use by the general society 
of nations, international use, the use of the society 
of mankind. Its benefits are large —just in pro- 
portion to the extent and: scope of its operation. 
They are not merely benefits to the Government, 
but they are benefits to the citizens and subjects 
of all nations and of all states.” 


A list of five hundred patents and more 
than three hundred pending applications 
for patents comprises, according to a re- 
cent authority, only a part of the inven- 
tions of Thomas A. Edison. Tnose who 
have been associated with “the wizard 


HUNTINGTON, 


sonal element in Edison’s success. Though 
his schooling ended after a two months’ 
term, Edison has always been an insati- 
able student. At the hearing of the argu- 
ments in an important suit against the 
Edison Company, at Pittsburgh, some- 
thing more than a year ago, it was ob- 
served that Edison, who had travelled 
from his home in New Jersey to be pres 
ent, spent little time in court, preferring to 
keep his room and the company of a trunk 
full of books, which he had carried with 
him. And this zeal for study is habitual. 
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Elihu 


Unlike many school-taught men, Edison 
is not satisfied to stop with the end of the 
day’s lesson. “I only go a little farther 
than some of the others,’ he once said. 
But that “little farther”? is a vast dis 
tance. In the industry of electric light 
ing by incandescence it meant all the 
way from a state of mere experiment to a 
practical and economical system of elec- 
tric light distribution. And it involved 
improvements in the dynamo, in means 
for subdividing the light, in exhaust ap- 


paratus, in the filament to be white 
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heated, and in every minutest detail and 
every broadest combination ; and it in- 
volved the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 in money. 

Especially exceptional are Edison’s 
powers of observation, quick conception, 
and selection. Being always by nature 
and by his responsibilities in the creative 
state of mind, his observing powers are 
kept in constant play, while his exhaust- 
less knowledge of the needs of his art 
and of the aptitudes of contributory arts 
enables him to with marvellous 
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Thomas A. Edison 


quickness the possibilities of a new dis- 
covery and to choose just the elements 
and combinations which will enable him 
to embody his conception. And once 
started on the track of a new idea of 
this sort, he pursues it with unresting 
energy until he has demonstrated its 
practicability. It was in this way that he 
applied the telephonic diaphragm to the 
creation of the phonograph. In this way, 
too, he employed Hughes’s discoveries 
regarding certain qualities of carbon to 
the production of the Edison telephonic 


transmitter. Dr. Otto A. Moses, himself 
an inventor of note, gave to the New 
York Electrical Society not long ago, an 
account of Edison’s invention of the so- 
called “ Motographic relay.” ‘This in- 
vention, of striking originality, was, 
according to Dr. Moses, the sequel of 
Edison’s having observed, while moving 
a spoon over a sheet of paper which was 
resting on a brass plate joined to a bat- 
tery, that the sheet seemed to slide more 
freely while a current was passing. ‘The 
completed relay was ready in a few days. 
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Some time after this, being challenged to 
show that he could produce a new order 
of telephonic receiver as he had in the 
case of the transmitter, he converted the 
motographic relay into a sound receiver 
of marvellous sensitiveness and efficiency. 
These anecdotes reveal the true charac- 
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overlooked. <A popular misconception of 
the facts also leaves out of account the 
work of William Wiley Smith of Indiana, 
and Lucius J. Phelps of New York, in 
perfecting the well-known system of train 
telegraphing by induction. But with all 
that, the fame of the “wizard” rests on 

a sure basis of marvellous 
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teristics of Edison’s genius, — the quali- 
ties already noted, and his alertness of 
mind, his pride in his work, his readi- 
iness to accept a challenge, his chess- 
player’s delight in the solution of new 
problems. 

It could hardly be avoided that some 
great inventions should be popularly 
assigned to Edison exclusively, the credit 
for which is partly due to others. Thus, 
the origination of the duplex telegraph, 
for which Dr. Joseph N. Stearns of 
Boston prepared the way, is generally 
ascribed to Edison alone ; and the quad- 
ruplex is likewise associated with his 
name exclusively, the services of Mr. 
Henry C. Nicholson of Kentucky being 


accomplishment in the 
service of mankind. 
Reference has been 
made to Edison’s powers 
of selection for inventive 
ends. These are essential 
to every great inventor, 
and it was these that 
Professor Morse distinct- 
ly lacked. 


deed, 


Whence, in- 
should he have 
acquired them in a life 
devoted to pictorial art? 
On the other hand, Edi- 
son is master of his tools. 
He works toward the em- 
bodiment of his idea just 
as an accomplished writer 
works toward the cloth- 
ing of his mental concep- 
tion, not without rejec- 
tions and reshapings, but 
with confidence that, in 
the end, he will have said 
—in levers and pulleys, 
or in the words of human 
speech, — just what he 
started out to say. 

Edison has devoted 
his life, actually and 
avowedly, to applying science to the 
benefit of mankind. His dominant in- 
stinct is to reduce his knowledge of 
scientific facts to a practical, useful em- 
bodiment, to find expression for it, so to 
speak, in an appliance that will conduce 
to man’s comfort, convenience, or amuse- 
ment, —in a word, to zvzvenz. 

We come now to an electrician of an- 
other type, who, with an inventive record 
and experience second only to that of 
Edison, has preserved his interest in the 
speculative phases of his work, and has 
made important contribution to theoreti- 
cal science, the value of which has re- 
ceived world-wide recognition. There is 
no one else in America to whom the 
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younger generation of electricians look 
with so much of expectation and confi- 
dence as to Professor Elihu Thomson. 
He has been connected since 1880 with 
the Thomson-Houston Electric Company 
of Lynn, Massachusetts, and both there 
and elsewhere has taken the highest rank 
as an inventor who could adapt the most 
thorough knowledge of principles to the 
practical needs of the situation. His 
most notable work in this kind has been 
the invention and practicalizing of the 
electric welding process which is, so far, 
the last of the great electrical inventions 
of this electrical century. The electric 
light, the dynamo-electric machine and 
the electric motor, both direct and 
alternating, and, indeed, the whole ap- 
paratus of electric locomotion have re- 
ceived radical improvement at his hands. 

Thomson has been from boyhood an 
enthusiastic inventor, showing great ori- 
ginality in all his work. While a pro- 
fessor at the Central High School of 
Philadelphia, he worked out, in conjunc- 
tion with his colleague, Professor Hous- 
ton, “a machine for the perfectly 
continuous centrifugal separation of 
substances of different densities.’ An 
apparatus embodying the same principles 
is now extensively used in dairies for 
separating cream from milk. 

But it is not intended here, if it were 
possible, to discuss Professor Thomson’s 
labors as an inventor. It is no disparage- 
ment to them to say, that it is his achieve- 
ments in the field of theoretical science 
that give rise to the enthusiastic hopes 
of the young men. ‘The situation may be 
expressed in Professor Thomson’s own 
words : 


“Our science of electricity seems almost to be 
in the condition that chemistry was in before the 
work of Lavoisier had shed light on chemical 
theory. Our store of facts is daily increasing, and 
apparently disconnected phenomena are being 
brought into harmonious relation. Perhaps the 
edifice of complete theory will not be more than 
begun in our time, perhaps the building process 
will be a very gradual one, but I cannot refrain 
from the conviction that the intelligence of man 
will, if it has time, continue to advance until such 
a structure exists.” 


Professor Thomson has already sup- 
plied some of the materials for this edifice, 
and is more likely than any other living 
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American to furnish many more. His 
habit of mind tends strongly toward 
classification. He is a scientist of rare 
ability and remarkable powers of literary 
expression, living amidst surroundings 
where more electrical phenomena pass 
under his review in a single day than 
Henry could have observed in a series 
of months. It is this consideration, 
strengthened by his brilliant work already 
accomplished, that turns expectation to- 
ward him in so high a degree. The 
language in which Professor Thomson’s 
deductions are presented to scientific 
listeners, while sufficiently technical in 
detail, is built into a whole which is con- 
structed on the best literary models. No 
other speaker is so welcome to an audi- 
ence of electrical engineers. He gives 
them the peculiar gratification which 
tends to express itself in applause. He 
creates the expectant mood, and now and 
then — at the proper moment — he 
gratifies it, suddenly, with the usual re- 
sult. A good example of his admirable 
treatmént of an abstruse subject, is a 
iecture on “ Magnetism in its Relation to 
Electro-Motive Force and Current,” de- 
livered before the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, of which he was 
then president. Starting with Faraday’s 
theory of a universal ether in which 
magnetic and electrical phenomena ap- 
pear, Professor ‘Thomson here gathers 
together illustration after illustration, each 
of which suggests, in a manner quite de- 
licious to the scientific mind, a confirma- 
tion of his theory, and the cumulative 
effect of which is strongly convincing. 
In this particular instance, however, Pro- 
fessor Thomson expressly disclaims having 
attempted a final solution of the problems 
attacked. But the lecture remains full 
of suggestion, a laborious accumulation 
of facts, finely ordered, and with the 
labor all disguised in the beauty of the 
presentation. Perhaps the most im- 
portant theoretical work done by Pro- 
fessor Thomson has been in connection 
with the alternating current motor which 
has risen to industrial prominence only 
within the last few years, and that chiefly 
through the labors of Professor Thomson 
and of Nikola Tesla, a naturalized citizen 
of the United States. 
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Owing to the association of the two 
names in the title of the company with 
which Professor Thomson is still con- 
nected, his labors are sometimes con- 
founded in the public mind, with those 
of Professor Houston of the Philadelphia 
Central High School, of whom there will 
be occasion to speak later. Their joint 
work really ceased more than ten years 
ago, with the formation of the company 
whose name is responsible for the con- 
fusion. 

Professor Thomson, though only thirty- 
seven, has already been honored with the 
highest marks of distinction, for his sci- 
entific achievements. In 1889, he re- 
ceived from the French Government the 
decoration of an “ Offigier de la Legion 
@’ Honneur.” In the same year he was 


awarded the Grand Prix at the Paris 
Exposition for his electrical discoveries 
and inventions. The electrical jury 


headed by M. Mascart, gave a special 
dejeuner in his honor, and in London he 
was one of the speakers at the Guildhall 
dinner, on which occasion he reflected 
honor upon American science, by making 
a very happy speech before six hundred 
of the foremost engineers and .scientists 
of the world. Yale College, in 1890, 
gave Professor Thomson the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts. 

Whatever may be said about journal- 
ism as a school of literary training, or 
the world of affairs as a kindergarten of 
social and _ political philosophy, it is 
pretty well established by experience, 
in America, that the factory is a bad sci- 
entific school. We do not need to inquire 
how the habits of Franklin’s mind or 
expression were affected by his journalis- 
tic and his political duties, but we know 
that the invention of the lightning rod 
did not make him a scientist; he was 
that before. Scientists often become 
inventors, but inventors rarely become 
scientists. Out of the large number of 
electrical inventors —some of them of 
great prominence —who have obtained 
their knowledge of electricity mainly from 
practical experience in the workshop, it 
would be hard to select a single example 
of a man who has added to the general 
knowledge of electrical laws and _princi- 


ples. This function is confined almost 
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exclusively to those who are, or have 
been, laboratory workers. It may be 
stated broadly that the only electricians 
who are now devoting their attention 
seriously to the formulation of electrical 
science as such, either are or have been 
schoolmen, and most of them bear a title 
indicating the teacher. Some, like Pro- 
fessor Thomson, have been called from 
their scholastic duties by the large manu- 
facturing companies. Professor Anthony, 
formerly of Cornell, and now with the 
Mather Electric Company, is another 
case in point. Dr. Louis Bell, who was 
at one time a professor in the North- 
western University at Evanston, is now 
the editor of a_ well-known 
journal. 

But the list of prominent schoolmen 
still identified with institutions of learn- 
ing includes, with the exceptions noted, 
nearly or quite all the names which really 
fill a place in electrical science. Such 


electrical 


are Prof. H. A. Rowland and Dr. Louis 
Duncan, of Johns Hopkins; Prof. John 
Trowbridge, of Harvard; Prof. C. F. 


Brackett, of Princeton; Prof. George F. 
Barker, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Prof. Charles R. Cross, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
Prof. Henry Morton and Prof. A. M. 
Mayer, both of the Stevens Institute ; 


Prof. A. E. Dolbear, of Tufts ; Prof. E. L. 
Nichols, of Cornell, and Prof. H. J. 
Ryan, his associate; Prof. Edwin J. 


Houston, already mentioned ; Prof. L. I. 
Blake, of the University of Kansas; and 
Prof. H. S. Carhart, of Ann Arbor. 

By common consent, the most unex 
pected, the most wonder-compelling in- 
vention of all time, the one of all which, 
when realized, seems most unreal, is the 
electric telephone. After nearly fifteen 
years of constant familiarity with the fact 
of talking with a distant friend, it still 
seems, at first thought, incredible and 
impossible. It is still more like one of 
Puck’s fancies, which we shall the 
absurdity of, as soon as we are released 
from the spell. The marvellous invention 
has had an equally marvellous history. It 
has been claimed for a German professor 
and for three different Americans of the 
same guild, for a French private in the 
African army, for an Italian refugee, and. 


see 
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variously, for a model-maker, a music- 
teacher, an upholsterer, a barber, and 
many others. Every detail of the entire 
history has been brought to light by in- 
terested parties in the attempt to over- 
throw the patent of Alexander Graham 
Bell, whose predominating claims as in- 
ventor have now been authoritatively 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The undoubted fact that 
Elisha Gray filed a caveat for the same 
invention on the same day that Bell 
lodged his application, and the resulting 
legal complications, are ranged side by 
side with claims from other inventors 
which are manifestly untrustworthy and 
fraudulent. But this, the most interesting 
chapter in the history of invention, must 
here regretfully be suppressed. ‘The 
general judgment of those best informed 
on the subject is, that the credit for the 
invention in a commercial practical form, 
has been rightly bestowed on Professor 
Bell. In any event, the originality of 
Bell’s work, and the marvellous character 
of the results that flowed from it are not 
affected in any degree by experiments 
which the scientific world either knew 
nothing of or had forgotten all about. 
No mere legal technicalities will ever 
convince men that the invention of the 
telephone was not a stroke of genius, and 
they will be inclined also to honor most 
the man who actually put the marvel into 
their hand. We need not, in fairness, 
ascribe less praise to Philip Reis, or 
Elisha Gray, or Professor Dolbear; but 
we cannot quarrel with the public, if it 
chooses to single out Professor Bell for 
the highest homage. 

All three of the American inventors 
mentioned have displayed inventive ca- 
pacity in other ways, Mr. Gray, espe- 
cially, being a fertile inventor in many 
different fields. 


Charles F. Brush, has done for are 
lighting what Edison did for incandes- 
cent. It grew under his hands into a 
usable system of light distribution which 
is now a necessity. Brush also made 
early improvements in storage batteries, 
but his best work has been done in con- 
nection with the arc lamp and _ the 
dynamo-electric machine. ‘The high re- 
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sistance shunt, if not absolutely intro- 
duced into the arts by him, is, at least, 
his, in every proper sense, so far as it 
applies to the purpose of arc lighting. 
And in the same way the universally used 
means for controlling the feed of the pos- 
itive carbon, are his contribution to the 
arc lamp. Mr. Brush gave his name 
many years ago to one of the most suc- 
cessful electrical corporations in the 
country, the Brush Electric Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The prominence of Edward Weston, 
for many electrician of the 
United States Electric Lighting Company. 
now merged in the Westinghouse Electric 
Company, would call for notice here, 
even if his successes in improving the 
electric light and the dynamo-electric 
machine did not themselves merit it. 
But his prominence, as is usually the case 
where large business interests are in 
volved, has been fairly and fully deserved. 
The Weston dynamo is one of the stand 
ard machines for generating the electric 
current. It embraces an absolutely es 
sential improvement, the laminated arma- 
ture, to which Weston, under the right of 
discovery, holds a now disputed title, in 
the form of a United States Patent. ‘The 
standing of Mr. Weston in this matter 
must await a judicial decision. 

In view of the fact that there are in 
this country more than three hundred 
electric railroads in actual operation or in 
process of construction, it seems hardly 
credible that the first experimental road 
since the dynamo gave the experiment 
significance and promise was constructed 
less than a dozen years ago. ‘This was 
the Edison road at Menlo Park. A year 
later, Mr. Stephen D. Field had a road in 
successful operation at Stockbridge, Mass., 
and, an interference being carried through 
in the Patent Office to decide the rival 
claims of the two inventors under their 
applications for patents, it was discovered 
that the title to priority in the invention 
belonged to Field. ‘The latter inventor 
afterwards put up a railway in the main 
Exposition Building at Chicago in 1883. 
On this railway were carried in the two 
weeks of its service more than twenty-five 
thousand passengers from whom, for the 
first time on an electric road, a small 
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fare was collected. Mr. Field, conjointly 
with Mr. Rudolph Eickemeyer, has re- 
cently made what appears to be a valu- 
able improvement in electric cars, which 
consists in coupling a slow-speed motor 
directly upon the car axles, all gearing 
being dispensed with. In 1883, Mr. Leo 
Daft conducted several successful experi- 
ments in electric railroading, and in 1885 
he built at Baltimore a road which car- 
ried the regular traffic of the Hampden 
branch of the Baltimore Union Passenger 
Railway Company for nearly five years. 
Prior to this time —in August, 1884 — 
Messrs. Edward M. Bentley and Walter 
H. Knight had built a conduit electric 
railway on the tracks of the East Cleve- 
land Horse Railway Company at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Early in 1885, John C. Henry built at 
Kansas City the first overhead wire elec- 
tric railway. 

Another pioneer inventor in the line 
of electric locomotion is Mr. Chas. J. 
Van Depoele. His first road was laid in 
Chicago early in 1883, and he exhibited 
another at the Exposition later in the 
same year. Since then, many roads have 
been constructed under his patents, which 
are now the property of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company. It is prob- 
ably only just to Mr. Van Depoele to say 
that he’ is entitled to more credit than 
any other one man for the exploitation of 
electricity as a motive power. He has 
more recently devised ingenious improve- 
ments in electric drill machinery which 
for the first time make it practically suc 
cessful. 

Lieutenant Frank J. Sprague occupies 
a position well to the front among elec- 
tric railway inventors. His inventions 
and patents have been purchased by the 
Edison General Electric Company. — 
Lieutenant Sprague a short time since 
temporarily retired from active work, in 
order to reap the advantages of a much 
needed rest. 
the field as a 
electrical rapid 
City. 

Beginning, then, with an experiment 


But he is now again in 
prominent advocate of 
transit in New York 
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in 1880, and advancing through experi- 
ment for the next succeeding years, we 
come to the Field road at the Chicago 
Exposition which was the first ever oper- 
ated as a business enterprise. Then the 
Bentley and Knight road at Cleveland 
gave us, in August, 1884, the first electric 
locomotion on a permanent way. Dur- 
ing the next four years, to the end of the 
year 1888, but fifty-nine permanent roads 
were constructed, and the enormous in- 
crease to over three hundred has taken 
place in the last two years alone. 

The year 1891 marks the centenary of 
the patent system in the United States. 
It will be celebrated at Washington, 
April 8th to roth, by appropriate literary 
exercises Commemorating the growth of 
invention and the manufacturing indus- 
tries in America. In the arts pertaining 
to the application of electricity to the ser-* 
vice of man, there will be no lack of ma- 
terials for the celebration. ‘To begin with, 
Franklin’s lighting-rod must not be omit- 
ted. ‘Then, to touch only the high points, 
there is the Henry magnet, which forms 
the very hub and centre of all the electri- 
cal arts; Vail’s most fortunate adaptation 
of the magnet to the arts of signaling ; the 
electric telegraph itself; and the duplex, 
quadruplex, and multiplex improvements ; 
the telegraphic code and key; the auto 
matic circuit-breaker; the fire-alarm 
telegraph ; the electric telephone; the 
improved dynamo ; the two types of elec- 
tric motor; the are and incandescent 
lamps; and the electric railway. The 
American people may well celebrate the 
birth of a system which has had a large 
and undoubted influence in calling forth 
the wonderful productions of the genius 
that invents. And the American Con- 
gress and the American Judiciary will do 
well to stay up the hands of this beneficent 
agent of civilization, the one by more 
generous legislation in favor of the in- 
ventor’s interests, and the other by a re- 
turn to its earlier liberal interpretation of 
patents, the permanent withdrawal of 
which can only result ultimately in dis- 
couraging the cultivation of the inventive 
instinct. 











WINTER BIRDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


By Granville B. Putnam. 


OU think, perhaps, that there are 
no winter birds in New England, 
except the detested English spar- 

row ; and that, when snows are deep and 
winds are chill, the woods and orchards 
are as birdless as the trees are leafless. 
It is true that in the early autumn, when 
spikes of golden-rod and heads of asters 
adorn the roadside and pastures, many 
birds of sweetest song and gayest plu- 
mage do take their departure. ‘The bril- 
liant bugle call of the oriole is no longer 
heard in the swaying elm top. The rol- 
licking bobolink, which long since lost 
his coat of many colors, has gone to the 
wild oat fields of the Delaware, or the 
rice swamps of the Carolinas. The 
graceful swallows which gathered in 
myriads in the delightful days of early 
September on the salt marshes of Lynn, 
or blackened the rocky headlands of 
Cape Ann, have gone, I know not whither. 
The “wee chee chee” of the Maryland 
yellow-throat, and the “chee we we” of 
the goldfinch have ceased to be heard 
from bush or thistle. We miss, too, the 
score of tiny warblers which gladdened 
our rambles in grove or orchard, or fasci- 
nated us as we reclined at noon beneath 
the fragrant pines. The bluebird gave 
us his farewell carols as the cold blasts 
of November warned of approaching 
storms ; and the sly fox-sparrow, the last 
to linger here on his migratory passage 
from Labrador, has disappeared to the 
southward. 

The number of species of land birds 
which have been seen in New England 
is nearly four hundred, but many of these 
are migrants here but a little while in 
spring and fall. Some of these spend 
but a few days even in this locality ; 
while others remain several weeks, feed- 
ing upon the seeds which they find 
among the stubble, or in the clumps of 
bushes along the stone walls bordering 
the fields and the highways. Others, 
still, make New England the* limit of 
their northern migrations, and are very 


abundant in the spring and early summer, 
while rearing their young, but they re- 


main in this latitude only during the 
warmer months. ‘There are, however, 
more than fifty species, that may be 


occasionally seen in Massachusetts, even 
in January, if the winter is not unusually 
severe. 

The robin, so common on lawn and 
tree during the long summer days, usu- 
ally leaves us for the South by the last of 
October, but some prefer to winter here. 
I remember, when a boy, skating up a 
long ditch, cut far into a dense cedar 
swamp ; and there, sheltered from stormy 
winds, and fed by pale blueberries, the 
generous fruitage of the trees, a large 
flock was living in comfort and content. 
Several times on mild winter days, have I 
seen flocks feeding in hillside pastures 
upon the same spicy food. 

The song sparrow, too, that sweetest 
of singers, is supposed by many to be 
only a summer resident; but on the 
twenty-first of February I saw one running 
along the wall and flitting in and out of 
the hazel bushes that bordered it. How 
he braved the vigors of the cold blasts ! 
I suspect, nevertheless, that he looked 
eagerly for the return of his kindred from 
their southern tour. 

The crow often spends the long winter 
among the tall pines in some secluded 
swamp, gathering his supplies in a neigh- 
boring pond or brook or river; but dur- 
ing cold snaps, when these are frozen fast, 
he seeks the seashore. Often as I have 
sat at my breakfast table, have I seen a 
flock taking its way thither, to feed upon 
whatever may have been left by the 
receding tide. As the crows are not 
fastidious, a live clam or a dead dog satis- 
fies equally well. At night they return to 
their roosts in the tree tops. 

Not long since, I saw five of these big 
birds perched upon the top of a large 
boulder, while a little above them, upon a 
short cedar growing close by, stood an- 
other. The question was raised in our 
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party, whether the latter was a lawyer 
addressing a crow jury, a politician who, 
despite the hot weather, had already en- 
tered the campaign, or a preacher pro- 
claiming some great truth or giving some 
practical advice concerning the sin of 
stealing and the relations of the congre- 
gation to a neighboring cornfield. A 
seventh soon appeared from behind the 
rock and took his place by the side of 
the speaker. Ah! this, thought we, is 
the sexton, and so of course the gentle- 
man in black, standing in dignity on the 
cedar top, is a preacher. 

A welcome visitant from the northlands 
is the snow bird, of a slaty black above, 
with breast and belly of white. Pure 
white, too, are his outer tail feathers, 
which are very conspicuous when the bird 
is flying. He is a lively little fellow, often 
appearing in the dooryard, hopping about 
nimbly on the ground, or playing hide 
and seek in the shrubbery. With his bill 
of pinkish white he is picking, picking, 
all day long. Last winter the head of a 
flour-barrel placed near the kitchen win- 
dow served as a “ Hotel Avis.” It was 
well supplied with bird food, and soon 
became very popular; its larder proving 
a source of great attraction. As soon as 
the rattle of the stove in the early morn- 
ing gave notice that one of the family was 
up and astir, the prompt “ chit, chit” of 
these juncos told that they were ready for 
breakfast, and being in a hurry they would 
take it cold. 

Another favorite in winter is the cun- 
ning little black-capped titmouse, dressed 
so fine, in his ashy coat trimmed with 
buff, and provided with black hat and 
necktie. Although I have often 
these birds in midsummer among the 
pitch-pines, they most abound in the 
snowy days of winter, and while they 
sometimes join the snowbirds on the 
ground they delight to spend the day 
among the birch trees; a merry, social 
company, scrambling from limb to limb, 
often hanging head downward in their 
eager search for insect food, cheerily 
singing ever and anon their sweet “ chick- 
adee.” So intent are they often in seek- 
ing their supplies, that they have come 
almost within reach of my hand, and then 
with a happy “tsip” tsip 
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‘“No, you don’t,” “No, you don’t,” — 


they would dash away to renew their 
breadwinning. 
On the thirtieth of December, while 


on the grounds of a friend who delights 
to welcome guests both indoors and out, 
I was pleased to observe a little flock of 


golden-crested knights. Their summer 


home was in the evergreen forests of 
northern Maine, or among the White 


Mountains, but as winter approached they 
had come to stop for a time in our or- 
chards. ‘This knight is a tiny thing, only 
four inches long and but little larger than 
the humming bird. Its color is a green- 
ish olive, with two bars of white on each 
wing. On its crown is a small patch of 
yellow feathers enclosing a tuft of scarlet 
ones, which it is said it exhibits when 
searching for flies or other winged insects. 
Like the chickadee, these knights are 
always skipping from twig to twig in pur- 
suit of food, and they often join the 
former in a social way, although as far as 
I have observed the former do all the 
talking. 

The next day, January first, I noticed 
a large flock of waxwings or Cedar birds 
on a tall elm across the street. They 
remained for a long time, swaying back 
and forth in the strong wind and uttering 
their peculiar ‘‘ weezy” whistle. The 
Waxwing is a very attractive bird, although 
devoid of brilliant coloring. On his head 
is a tall forehead and chin are 
black ; the breast is yellow, and the back 
of an olive cinnamon. His tail is tipped 
with bright yellow, and on the wings of 
an adult are horny appendages like red 
sealing-wax. I remember watching an 
immense flock of them ona mild day in 
midwinter. Some tall cedars served as 
headquarters, while detachments took 
turns in bathing in pools of water formed 
by melting Glad they seemed 
to enjoy once more this luxury, after 
the long-continued cold spell had been 
broken. 


crest ; 


snows. 


On the following day, the second of 
January, in a small grove composed 
mainly of walnut trees, I observed a pair 
of white-breasted nuthatchers, my atten- 
tion was attracted by their call, “ quank, 
quank,” often repeated. I soon saw two 
little short-tailed birds of ashy blue, with 
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black heads, and with wings and tail all 
dotted over with black and white patches. 
They passed in spirals, round and round 
the trees, clinging to the bark with their 
tiny claws, moving backward as often as 
forward, in search of larvee. At one time, 
from a considerable elevation, one hopped 
by short steps downward and backward 
almost to the ground; then leaving the 
tree for a moment, he seized a stray 
chestnut from among the leaves, returned 
to a crotch between the trunk and a 
large limb, and there by repeated ham- 
mering he evidently succeeded in secur- 
ing the coveted worm within. Very 
happy they seemed in the drear and leaf- 
less woods on that cold midwinter day, 
and greatly did they appear to enjoy each 
other’s company. ‘The “ Quank, quank” 
of one was sure to receive a hearty re- 
sponse from the other. 

Occasionally a number of the great 
snowy owls wander from their Arctic 
homes as far southward as the coast of 
Massachusetts, following along the shore 
schools of herring, on which they prey. 
It was my good fortune, on such a season, 
to get a good view of a noble one, about 
the first of November, at Pigeon Cove, 
Cape Ann. He was of pure white, ex- 
cept as some of his feathers were marked 
with brown or black. With outstretched 
wings he passed from rock to rock, or 
perched upon some crag, as if in silent 
contemplation. I thought how becoming 
he would be to the top of my bookcase, 
but as I had no gun within reach he 
never adorned it. ‘That autumn a good 
many of these rare birds were shot, and 
a single morning train took not less than 
seven to be mounted in Boston. 

Another visitant, which will not be 
seen every winter, is the pine grosbeak, a 
plump bird nearly as large as a robin. 
It commonly remains farther north, but 
sometimes, driven by deep snows or ice- 
covered trees, flocks of them winter in 
New England. This was the case some 
five years since, when a dozen or so 
made their home near mine, taking shel- 
ter in a clump of evergreens. They 
were so tame that I could stand directly 
under them, as they pecked frozen apples 
on the iow limbs of a russet apple tree. 

“What is that?” said I, as a large bird, 


during a driving January snowstorm, flew 
into the top of a cedar, plainly seen 
from my parlor window. ‘The bright yel- 
low of his fluttering wings soon showed 
it to be a golden-winged woodpecker, a 
bird of a dozen a/ases, and a beauty too. 
He is more than twelve inches long ; his 
back is of an amber brown, barred with 
black ; a brilliant scarlet crescent adorns 
the nape of the neck, and on its cinna- 
mon breast is another of black; the 
rump is pure white, which is plainly seen 
during its undulating flight. A marked 
characteristic, which gives rise to several 
of its names, is the bright yellow beneath 
wings and tail. 

When the cottagers weo summer ata 
little hamlet by the sea return to their 
city homes, these golden wings quickly 
take possession. Alighting on the win- 
dow-frame of some cottage or stable, by 
their vigorous blows, they make quick 
work in gaining entrance and setting up 
housekeeping for the winter. A guest of 
a neighbor of mine was much surprised 
early one summer morning to receive a 
call in her bedchamber from one of 
these birds, which for some reason re- 
turned to winter quarters. A young lady 
of the family was awakened about four 
o'clock by the rap, rap, rap, of one pay- 
ing another morning visit. Being aroused 
from sound sleep by the noise, she sup- 
posed she was wanted by her mother, 
and exclaimed, “ What is it?” 

I was amused one day to overhear a 
discussion among some painters, as to 
how it was possible that the mice could 
gnaw beneath the ends of the ridgepole 
of my stable, they little dreaming that the 
supposed gnawings were the peckings of 
this bird. 

I must not forget to mention the blue 
jay, whose beautiful plumage of blue and 
black and white is so much admired, but 
whose loud and unmusicai screams are 
not attractive. I have, however, heard 
some charming notes, in the early spring, 
from one perched upon the top of a tall 
tree. Iam inclined to think that such 
an exhibition of vocal powers is unusual. 
The less said concerning the bird’s habits, 
the better for his reputation. A lady of 
my acquaintance found pleasure in taking 
daily supplies of food to a flock of jays in 
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a grove at some distance from the house ; 
but her husband failed to sympathize 
with her, as with shovel and platter in 
hand he sallied forth, at her bidding, to 
plough his way through deep snows, that 
they might not miss their rations. 

As a pet, the jay often proves a comical, 
whimsical fellow. One was kept for 
several years by a lady, a friend of mine, 
and it proved a source of constant amuse- 
ment, yet not unmixed with vexation. 
He was often allowed the freedom of the 
house, and he sometimes took it without 
permission, having great facility in un- 
fastening his cage door. He had a great 
fondness for butter, and if he supposed 
himself to be® unobserved, he would 
snatch a mouthful from the table and 
attempt to store it away between the 
leaves of some choice book, or under the 
edge of the carpet. He had, too, a 
partiality for jewelry, and was often de- 
tected in his attempts to hide the con- 
tents of the jewel case. He would hop 
upstairs, step by step, enter the room of 
his mistress before she was up, take his 
place upon the bureau, and with extended 


wings and head turned now this way, now 
that way, listen with evident amazement 
to the ticking of her watch, which he was 
sure to throw upon the floor if not pre- 


vented. One day he escaped to the top 
of a tall oak and was given up for lost, 
but from this perch he was lured and 
captured by placing the jewelry in a place 
where it would reflect the bright rays of 
the sun. The temptation was too great, 
he could not resist it. He had a great 
fondness for the music of the piano, and 
would take his place upon the rack. and 
there show most plainly his likes and dis- 
likes. Old “Windham” seemed greatly 
to disturb his equanimity, while certain 
strains of Mendelssohn would make him 
almost wild with delight. When a young 
lady of the family was practising her 
exercises, stationed at his accustomed 
post, he would with a clear, loud whistle 
follow the notes as given by the piano. 
A favorite pastime was to resort to the 
pincushion, to pull out the pins, one by 
one, and throw them on the floor. Fol- 
lowing the instinct of his family, he was 
inclined to hide everything given him. 
If in his cage, for the want of a better 
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place, he would deposit each article in a 
little tray which surrounded it. One day, 
Blackbird, his sworn enemy, got loose, 
and as he came near, it was very amus- 
ing to see Jay quickly hustle all his treas- 
ures back inside the cage. 

Of more interest than any kind thus 
far mentioned was a stranger, whose name 
and lineage were to me long unknown. 
His first visit was on the nineteenth of 
October, 1887. It was a mild day, and 
I heard, through the open window, a loud 
and peculiar call, entirely unfamiliar. 
I have a record of eighteen visits from 
this bird between the above date and the 
twenty-fourth of April, 1888, when we 
saw him for the last time, although he 
doubtless came many times during the 
winter when unobserved. I had a fine 
opportunity to watch him with a glass, 
when but eight feet distant, as he came 
to eat the berries of the woodbine which 
grew upon the balustrade of the piazza. 
In size, in form, and in color, he much 
resembled that rare summer visitant, the 
mocking-bird. He was about nine and 
a half inches long, of an ashy-gray color 
above, and a dull white beneath. The 
wings and tail were nearly black, but 
upon each of the former was a large patch 
of pure white, and the outer tail feathers 
were the same. ‘The tail was long in 
proportion to the body, and unlike that 
of the cat bird in this respect. Both bill 
and legs were black. <A bed of asparagus 
seemed to be the chief source of attrac- 
tion during the long winter months, and 
the bright red berries which were abun- 
dant in autumn all disappeared before 
spring. Since he appeared so late in the 
season, I thought he must be some rare 
bird from the northland ; so I examined 
all the ornithological literature to which 
I had access, but could find no clue until 
I had occasion to visit the Natural His- 
tory Rooms in Boston, and there I found 
a duplicate. And what was it? A mock- 
ing bird! I was amazed; and yet I was 
not mistaken. I had seen him when the 
thermometer stood at eight degrees below 
zero. How he braved the long winter I 
could never understand. 

These examples show that bleak New 
England is not destitute of bird life even 
in midwinter. 
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HOPEDALE AND ITS FOUNDER. 


By Lewis 


IFTY years ago, the valley of Mill 
River, now occupied by the thrifty 
manufacturing town of Hopedale, 

contained but a single time-worn dwell- 
ing. For the time and place it was some- 
thing of a mansion. It was of the usual 
two-story type, large and rambling, and 
bearing very little in the way of orna- 
mentation. Aside from its great stone 
chimney, containing three thousand three 
hundred cubic feet, and its five ample 
fireplaces —one of which would receive 
fuel six feet in length—there was but 
one thing about it to interest the traveller 
who happened along that way. The “ Old 
House ”’ was rich in local history. It 
was, at that time, about one hundred and 


G. Wilson. 


forty years old, for it was built in 1700-4, 
after the close of King Philip’s war, when 
the ancient town of Mendon was laid in 
Where now are beautiful stone 
and brick buildings, extensive warehouses, 
street railways, concrete walks, gas and 
water mains, and electric lights, there 
existed then only the virgin forest through 
which ran long-used Indian trails, to mark 
the presence of human beings. 

In that almost unbroken 
fate, or fortune, decreed 
John Jones should make a_ beginning 
towards civilization. He was an enter- 
prising, pious young man—das we are 
glad to regard all those sturdy pioneers 
of the eighteenth century in New Eng- 


ashes. 


wilderness 
that Elder 
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land. At daybreak John Jones might 
have been seen, with axe and dinner pail 
in one hand and old flint-lock in the 
other, briskly making his way from his 
lodgings in Mendon, through the forest, 
to the spot which he had selected where- 
on to lay the foundation of his future 
home. There his strong arm felled the 
great trees which, had they eyes to see 
and ears to hear, might have had much 
to tell of what had happened in their 
presence since, and long before, the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims down at Plymouth. 








Mrs. Adin Ballou 


Young John Jones possessed the sinew 
which subdues wildernesses as well as 
kingdoms, and the heart whose hot cur- 
rents find their way into a dozen genera- 
tions. At noon he would spread _ his 
frugal dinner, consisting of Indian ban- 
nock and a bottle of milk, upon some 
clean stump or rock and kneel before it 
in humble thanksgiving, while his two 
faithful dogs kept ears and eyes alert to 
detect the approach of wild beast or 
unfriendly red man. In a short time his 
strong arms constructed a rude barrack 
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of logs, within which at night and during 
the sudden tempest he found shelter and 
safety. More than a hundred years 
after, the charred remains of this old 
barrack were dug up near the “Old 
House.” 

It was not long before the ground was 
cleared, boards and timbers were brought 
from the mill four miles away, whence 
the logs had been hauled, and the foun- 
dation of that mansion was begun which 
was to be the refuge of five or six gener- 
ations. To that abode John Jones took 

his young wife, and when Providence 

so decreed, the twain were blessed 
with a goodly family of sons and 
daughters. Under the hand of his 
son Joseph, the house received much 
improvement. In all the territory now 
occupied by the towns of Milford and 
Hopedale, this was the only dwelling, 
and for many years its doors opened 
hospitably to the touch of the way- 
farer ; while in its spacious parlors and 
before its huge fireplaces transpired all 
the great events of human history — 
births, marriages, deaths, feasts, fasts, 
and prayers. Here religious meetings 
were often held, for God always mani- 

fested himself in the valley of Mill 

River. Ministers and deacons from 

neighboring towns always found here a 

hearty welcome. In the course of 

time, for some reason or other, a con- 
siderable portion of the First Church of 

Mendon became alienated — as church- 

members sometimes do— and seriously 

considered the establishment of a Sec- 

ond Church. Those who thus felt 

divinely called to worship God on 

their own account, now resided mostly 

east of Neck Hill, in that part of 
Mendon which was afterwards set off as 
Milford. It was in the “ Old House,” in 
1741, that the council was convened 
which inaugurated the Second Church of 
Mendon, now the First Church of Mil- 
ford. Elder John Jones was the leader 
of this movement. Pastors and elders 
came from Hopkinton and Holliston, and 
the house was thronged with guests. It 
was a season of fasting and prayer and 
general solemnity, made all the more 
impressive by a sense of that Protestant 
independence which encouraged them to 





id 
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dissolve their connection with the old 
church in Mendon town. The sermon 
was “laborious”? and the prayers long 
and weighty and filled with the unction 
of mysterious theological technicalities, 
known only to the ministers and their 
Maker. The desired result was 
secured, viz., a stringent cove- 
nant, the election of ruling eld- 
ers and deacons and a scribe, 
and all the other means of 





Christian fellowship and the grace of 
God. 

The “Old House” saw it all; and, 
perhaps, just one hundred and one years 
afterwards, it thought the judgment day 
was at hand, when, in those selfsame 
rooms, the originators of the Hopedale 
Community thanked God for its protect- 
ing walls while they met together as prot- 
estants against a// existing churches and 
governments. Long after the community 
had ceased to breathe the breath of life, its 
founder wrote the following reflections, — 

“On Thursday evening, March 24, 1842, we 
held our first religious meeting in the West Room 
—the same in which the Congregational Church 
had been instituted a little more than one hundred 
years before. It was a deeply interesting occa- 
sion, full of prayer, praise, thanksgiving, exhorta- 
tion, and fraternal congratulations—a sort of 
dedication of the whole premises to God and 
humanity. Oh! that the enthusiastic hopes of 
that hour had been better realized. ‘Thenceforth, 
for more than a year, our regular Sabbath and 
Thursday evening meetings were held in that 
ancient sanctuary. Meantime, it became the tem- 
porary home of ten married pairs, who, with their 
children, dependents and boarding associates, 


The ‘' Old House,” Hopedale. 


numbered between forty and fifty persons in the 
summer season. Its common tables were thronged; 
and all its available space for lodging rooms, 
economically partitioned off in the chambers and 
attics, scarcely sufficed for our decent necessities. 
Its parlor was our reception-room for visitors not 
a few, and our council hall for discussion, legisla- 
tive deliberation, and official consultation. .... 












What has that Old House been? The house of 
the Joneses from generation to generation, whose 
posterity, now (1874) scattered far abroad, are 
forgetting the place of their ancestry. It has been 
the sanctuary of religion, where its pastors 
preached, its elders prayed, and its saints raised 
their best aspirations to heaven. It has been the 
resort of festive parties and social assemblies, in 
whose chambers youth and beauty ‘tripped the 
light fantastic toe,’ and luxuriated in delicious en- 
tertainments. There friendships have been formed 
and refreshed, and perhaps some of them broken. 
There fasts and feasts, weddings and funerals, 
mirth and sorrow, and all the changeful experi- 
ences of domestic life, have alternated for one 
hundred and seventy years.” 


The “ Old House” was demolished in 
the year that the foregoing words were 
written, and we will now turn our thought 
upon the character and vicissitudes of 
that community which was formed in 
1841, and which began its career within 
those ancient walls in March, 1842. But 
first, let us glance briefly at the man who 
originated and long outlived this notable 
enterprise. 

Adin Ballou was a Protestant of the 
Protestants. His ancestor was Maturin 
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Ballou, who, during the early years of the 
seventeenth century, fled from France to 
England, where he married, and from 
whence he came to Massachusetts Bay. 
In 1640 he removed to the Providence 
Plantations and joined the fortunes of 


Roger Williams. Probably about the year 
1700, James Ballou, grandson of Maturin, 
and great grandfather of Adin Ballou, 
settled in Cumberland, R. I., where the 
latter was born on April 23, 1803. He 
received his early education in the com- 
mon schools of his native town ; but being 
of an unusually studious turn of mind, he 
never ceased to apply himself to the ac- 
quisition of knowledge, his stock of which 
at an early age was unusual and of a 
superior quality. In his own hand we 
find the following words regarding his 
religious “ experience ” 


“At eleven years of age I had an impressive 
religious experience, whose influence on my char- 
acter has never ceased. At twelve I was baptized 
by immersion, and joined ‘the Church of Christ in 
Cumberland, R. IL.’ belonging to the ‘ Christian 


Connection,’ so called. At eighteen I had an 








The 





Ballou House. 
extensive spiritual vision, in which I under- 
stood myself to be called imperatively by God 
to preach the gospel. To this I finally 
yielded, much against my own will and cher- 
ished worldly plans; preaching my first dis- 
course, with no human training, at the age of 
eighteen years and three months, in the ancient 
Ballou meeting-house of my native neighbor- 

hood. The occasion was exciting and memor- 

able for reasons not here necessary to explain. In 

September of the year 1821, I was admitted as an 

approved minister into the membership of the 

Connecticut Christian Conference, and preached 

in various places of my own general vicinity dur- 

ing the ensuing year. Meantime I wrote and 
published my first pamphlet, a ‘Review of Rev. 

Hosea Ballou’s Lecture Sermon on the New 

Birth.’ It led to much polemical discussion, and 

this finally, after a long and painful investigation, 

to a change of my theology respecting the final 
destiny of mankind; that is, from Destructionism 
to Restorationism.” 


Mr. Ballou married Miss Abigail Sayles, 
on January 17, 1822, and in that same 
year, through an avowal of his beliefs 
regarding the final restoration of the hu- 
man race to a universal condition of hap- 
piness, he was expelled from the church 
to which he belonged and joined the 
Universalists. But at that time the dis- 
tinguishing tenet of the latter denomina- 
tion held to the “no-future retribution 
hypothesis,” in consequence of a dis- 
belief in which Mr. Ballou was _ finally 


driven from its fellowship. At various 
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times he preached in neighboring towns, 
in Boston and New York. During a 
portion of the year 1827, he published in 
New York “The Dialogical Instructor.” 
The following year he accepted a call to 
the Universalist Church in Milford, and 
it was at this point, after much agitation, 
that he was obliged to relinquish his 
connection with both church and denom- 
ination. On the same day that this 
notable event took place, he was waited 
upon by a committee from the First 
Church in Mendon, which invited him to 
settle there as pastor. This he did, and 
for over ten years, with great power and 
popularity through pulpit and press, ad- 
vocated the various reforms 
in which he was especially 
interested. 

While at Milford he suffered 
the loss of his first wife, who 
died of quick consumption, 
leaving an infant daughter. 
On March 3, 1830, he married 
Lucy Hunt, who still survives, 
at the age of eighty years. 
In the spring of 1841, Adin 
Ballou, with others, formed 
the ‘Fraternal Community, 
No. 1,” which afterwards be- 
came known as “The Hope- 
dale Community.” 

The writings of Charles 
Fourier, in many respects 
vague, chimerical and im- 
practicable, contain certain 
great generalizations which 
appealed to the rational, re- 
formatory spirit of his day, 
and while few could follow 
him in his arbitrary analogies 
respecting the origin and des- 
tiny of the visible universe, 
there were many who saw in 
his writings a prophecy of a 
purer, freer and more right- 
eous social order. But Charles 
Fourier drew his inspiration 
from the philosophical rather 
than the theological source, and therefore, 
to such men as Mr. Ballou, he did not 
seem to furnish the inexhaustible spiri- 
tual requirements necessary for so radical 
a social change as he advocated. The 
labors of the famous Frenchman, there- 


fore, resulted rather in opening the doors 
of general social reformation to other ori- 
ginal thinkers, than in winning proselytes 
to his own particular scheme. ‘The same 
was largely true also of the efforts of 
Robert Owen, who, as an enterprising and 
philanthropic manufacturer, distinguished 
himself at New Lanark, in Scotland, as a 
radical reformer in the realm of industry 
and social science. ‘Then there were 
also the Shakers and the Perfectionists, 
under John H. Noyes; and, as opposed 
to all systems of practical socialism, there 
was the absolute individualism of Messrs. 
Warren and Andrews, whose ideas may 
be briefly inferred from the following ex- 





A Corner of Mr. Ballou's Study. 


tract from Mr. Andrew’s “Science of 
Society.” 


“ Man, standing then, at the head of the created 
universe is consequently the most complex crea- 
ture in existence — every individual man or woman 
being a little world in himself or herself, an image 
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or reflection of God, an epitome of the Infinite. 
Hence the individualities of such a being are 
utterly immeasurable, and every attempt to adjust 
the capacities, the adaptations, the wants, or the 
responsibilities of one human being by the capa- 
cities, the adaptations, the wants or the responsi- 
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The Hopedale High School 


bilities of another human being, except in the 
very broadest generalities, is unqualifiedly futile 
and hopeless. Hence every ecclesiastical, gov- 
ernmental, or social institution which is based on 
the idea of demanding conformity or likeness 77 
any thing, has ever been, and ever will be, frus- 
trated by the operation of this subtjle, all-pervad- 
ing principle of Individuality.” 

Mr. Ballou sought, and believed he had 
discovered, not only a panacea for all the 
evils of the present competitive system, 
and the proper corrective of any disin- 
tegrating influences which might lurk in 
the doctrine of individual sovereignty, 
but a system also which would be in 
every respect superior to any form of 
socialism which had heretofore been at- 
tempted. He based his entire scheme 
upon the teachings of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and conscientiously sought to inter- 
pret that volume according to the canons 
of plain common sense supported by 
careful research and unbiased reflection. 
As a result of his interpretation the fol- 
lowing general conclusions, of both a 
negative and positive character, were 
reached by Mr. Ballou and his associates. 
These conclusions form the noticeable 
features of the constitution of the Hope- 
dale Community : 

“1, Dissatisfaction with the righteousness of 
so-called Christian civilization, in respect to the 
virtues and ends of pure religion, morality, and 
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philanthropy, and an aim to illustrate a much 
higher righteousness. 

“2, Deprecation of prevalent vices and dis- 
orders, in the present social state, order of general 
society, and a desire to withstand and reform them. 

“3, Aspiration to secure the blessings of a more 
salutary physical, intellectual, and 
moral education of their posterity. 

“4, The aim to establish a more 
at.ractive, economical, and produc- 
tive system of industry. 

os. A conviction that, in the es- 
tablished order of society, property 
is often dishonestly acquired and 
perniciously used, and a purpose to 
facilitate its honest acquisition and 
laudable use. 

“6, All these objects to be sought 
and promoted by voluntary associa- 
tion ; not by political action, legisla- 
tive enactments, legal penalties, and 
military compulsion. The supreme 

intention being, not to get posses- 

sion of civil government, and compel 
the multitude to accept its proposed 
reforms, but by hearty, voluntary, 
practical, Christian efforts on their 

own social platform, is shown, a 

more excellent way’ for general 
Their mission was not to destroy or 
impair the good already extant in civilized society 
of the established order, but peaceably to trans- 
cend and correct its radical defects. 
ly,— 


adoption. 


Consequent- 


“1, Every member must deliberately and cor- 
dially profess to believe in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, as he taught and exemplified it, according 
to the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

“2, Every member must deliberately and cor- 
dially acknowledge him or herself bound by the 
holy requirements of that religion, never, under 
any pretext whatsoever, to kill, enslave, oppress, 
injure, harm, or hate any human being, even the 
worst of enemies; 

“ Never to violate the dictates of pure chastity. 

“ Never to take or administer an oath, 

* Never to use, or aid others in using, any in- 
toxicating liquor as a beverage. 

* Never to serve, aid 
preparations for war. 

* Never to bring an action at law, hold office, 
vote, join a legal posse, petition a legislature, or 
ask governmental interposition, 77 azv case in- 
voloaing a final authorized resort to physical 
violence. — 


in, or encourage war, or 


“ But, through divine assistance, always to recom- 
mend, and promote the holiness and happiness of 
all mankind.” ! 


It will be seen that the aims of the 
Hopedale Community were emphatically 
religious, and particularly Christian ; and 
in this respect they differed not a little 
from the kindred movements of the time. 
It was not a movement unfortified by 

1See “History of Milford, Mass.,” by 


p. 262 et seq. 
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long and conscientious inquiry and in- 
vestigation, for its originators had_ ear- 
nestly sought amid existing institutions 
some practical expressions of those ever- 
recurring words of their Master, which 
they nowhere discovered. 

“All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” ‘Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth; but I say unto you, 
that ye resist not evil.” ‘Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, thou shalt love thy neighbor, and 
hate thine enemy; but I say unto you, love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you,” etc., ete. 


It was indeed a vain quest they fol- 
lowed: “We heard much of Christian 
patriotism, Christian politics, Christian 
soldiers, and Christian civilization; but 
saw but comparatively 
little pure Christianity, 
taught and exempli- 
fied by Jesus Christ, 
so plainly set forth in 
the gospels.” 

There were about 
thirty persons who met 
together in the “Old 
House’”’ on that mem- 
orable ‘Thursday eve- 
ning, March 24, 1842. 
They went bravely to 
work. The farm of two 
hundred and _ fifty- 
eight acres was worn 
out. ‘Their joint capi- 
tal stock amounted to 
about four thousand 
dollars. 

“There was no shop, 
mill or mill-dam on the 
premises. The little river 
gurgled lawlessly down a 
stony fall of some twenty- 
six feet from an almost 
worthless swale at the 
north into a kindred one 
at the south, yielding only 
a few desirable fish. The 
ingress and egress were by 
roads of the cheapest kind. 
eee Krom this humble 
beginning the community 
gradually increased in 
numbers and resources, amid innumerable diffi- 
culties, for nearly fourteen years, when they could 
muster a regular membership of one hundred, 
and an aggregate of three hundred souls dwelling 
in fifty houses, on a domain of more than five 


hundred acres, with a respectable array of homely, 
but serviceable, mills, shops, and conveniences. 
We had also a schoolhouse, chapel, and a library 
of several hundred volumes. We had a_hand- 
some village site, with good streets, where rough 
places had been made smooth and crooked things 
straight. And our total capital had risen to over 
ninety thousand dollars.” 


To enumerate all the enterprises in 
which this community engaged, would 
require more space than we have at our 
immediate disposal. ‘There were the 
regular religious meetings once or twice 
a week, weekly conferences, quarterly 
convocations in the surrounding region, in- 
ductive communion meetings, and monthly 
meetings for discipline. Preachers were 
sent out from time to time, and lecturers 
also, to represent the principles of the 
community. Papers, books, and pam- 
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phlets were printed and benevolent un- 
dertakings carried out. And all the 
while the industrial affairs of the com- 
munity were gradually developed. From 
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first to last it was a self-supporting enter- 
prise, and in many ways helpful to those 
who were unfortunate and needy. Never 
a pauper, never a criminal, never a thrift 
wretch came from the Hopedale 
Community to be taken care of by the 
civil government. 


less 


In 1856 the community reached the 
height of its prosperity, and, strangely, as 
it might seem, approached the twelfth 
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saw the ruin of his dearest anticipations. 
The following are his own pathetic words 

“It was simply a moral failure. 
all fell far short of our high 
became weary in well-doing. 
of us did.” 


Doubtless ws 
protessions, and 
Certainly, too many 


Writing of the stockholders who with 
drew, he said: 
“Fraternity of property was the keystone of 


our social arch. When that fell out, the arch 





hour of its existence. On the oth of 
January of that year the president’s ad- 
dress showed a most flattering condition 
of affairs, and the future looked encourag- 


ingly propitious. But the treasurer’s re- 
port had not been made up. When, 


shortly after, the financial condition of 
the community was fully realized, it ap- 
peared that there was really (reckon 
ing interest, shrinkage on machinery, 
etc.,) a deficit of about $12,000. Even 
this was no serious cause for alarm; but 
when, from causes of a complex nature, 
there followed a violent discussion, the 
largest stockholders immediately with- 
drew their interests, and resolved to con- 
duct the industries of the place ac- 
cording to their own judgment. It was a 
terrible blow to Mr. Ballou, for in it he 


, Hopedale 


These favored 


that keystone, 


crumbled. brethren commanded 
It was in their power to preserve 
or to demolish the structure. The writer thought 
then and thinks now that they threw away a 
splendid opportunity to bless mankind and im- 
mortalize their memories. But they thought and 
acted otherwise, as they had an undoubted right 
to do on their own responsibility to the Supreme 
Judge. We deeply deplore their decision, but 
were reluctant to blame them. Probably a vast 
majority of the world’s leading minds in church 
and state will pronounce their decision wise and 
good. And if they fell away from a high Christian 
standard which they had professed to revere, they 
did so under very seductive and powerful tempta- 
tions. 


But were there not some causes really 
anterior to these immediate financial and 
moral ones, which might indicate that 
there were certain weaknesses in the 
community which Mr. Ballou himself, so 
thoroughly absorbed in the following of 
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his ideal, did not fully appreciate? If 
the writer of this article may now point 
out what appears to him in this light, it 


must not be thought to be the result of 


any prejudice or aversion towards the 
great aims of the community, but is his 
strong conviction after such careful con- 
sideration of facts as exceptional oppor- 
tunities have afforded. 

Truly, as Mr. Ballou so well knew, the 
final failure of the Hopedale Community 
was not wholly the result of financial com 
plications. ‘That was only the ¢mmediate 
cause. ‘There were, in 





reality, manifold con- 
ditions which, as time | 
went on, indicated | 
plainly enough that | 
sooner or later the | 
homogeneous charac- | 3 
ter of the community 
could) not continue. 
So long as its indus- 
trial affairs were sim- 
ple and limited, it was 
not difficult for all to 
co-operate in their 
management; but so 
soon as they began to 
take on the involved 
and intricate charac- | 
ter of a large concern, 





there was required | 
that unity of design | 
and control which | 

Ee | 
could not be realized 
where sO many were 


equally interested. Gen. William F. Draper. 


In one of Count ‘Tol- 
stoi’s letters, upon the subject of non- 
resistance, he used the following words : 


“Property has been <Achille’s heel for the 
(Juakers, and also for the Hopedale Community.” 


here was no small degree of truth in 
this statement of the Russian seer; for, 
while the community aimed to practise 
all the Christian virtues, it was in fact 
unable to practise what the great majority 
of its members did not possess. Had _ all 
his followers possessed the comprehension, 
the rational acumen, the patience and 
fortitude of their leader, the case would 
undoubtedly have been quite different. 


Furthermore, had not the acgwisition of 





wealth been one of the practical aims of 
the community, it would not have become 
the root of its evil. ‘The Russian seer 
sympathized heartily with Mr. Ballou in 
the objects the latter had striven to real- 
ize; but he differed from Mr. Ballou in 
the belief that property should not enter 
in to demoralize the action of Christian 
virtues, but that one should be willing to 
give up “houses and lands” and to “ sell 
all’? in the consistent following of their 
common master. In one way and an- 
other, in a more or less subdued form, 

the love of money 
“| crept in and sucked 
the blood from the 
very heart of the com- 
munity. ‘Then, too, 


; while the leading 
* € e leading 


members were indus- 
trious, energetic. ra- 
tional, and aspiring, 
there was, on the 
whole, no small degree 
of that “ willingness ’ 
which some one pre- 
dicated of the mem 
bers of Brook Farm ; 
viz., some were willing 
to do all the manual 
work, and others were 
willing they should. 
There grew up in 
their midst, from time 
to time, those subtle 
rivalries and jealous- 
ies, those microscopic, 
and therefore all the 
more contemptible 
over-reachings, which, while they are too 
petty to be confessed, are yet pr ductive of 
internal moral decay. ‘This was largely due 
to the constitution of that particular hu- 
man nature which formed the community. 
Excepting a few of its leading families, 
probably there never gathered under one 
standard a larger proportion of “ peculiar” 
people. Many of them fully appreciated 
the evils and weaknesses of the present 
social order, and saw, more or less clearly, 
the high ideals of that socialism which 
Mr. Ballou represented ; but they were 
poorly prepared to cherish and realize those 
ideals. In many instances they were com- 
mitted almost wholly to some particular 
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measure, and were hobby-riders. They 


were not men and women, capable of 


taking in the entire field of Reform, but, 
body and soul, Abolitionists, Non-resist- 
ants, Woman-suffragists, Prohibitionists, 
Vegetarians, Grahamites, and Spiritualists. 
They were all “ come-outers,” but many 
of them had come out on a single plank, 
and were apparently never intended by 
nature to reach the general platform dn 
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many it may have appeared logically 
absurd. The community sought the 
accumulation of property, the relief of 
the poor by means of property, and the 
satisfaction of the instinct of ownership. 
But it did it as a community. And yet 
(and here is the inconsistency) each in 
dividual was not to feel that he had an 
equal share of the community possessions. 
Some of its members possessed much, 








Residen 


which their leader stood. Such men are 
not bad men. But they are not good 
men to share with you the same berth. 
There is something about their spirits 
which brings the devil, if you have one, 
to the front. 
repelling atmosphere, or negative mag- 
netism, which draws the temper from the 
ordinary man of affairs. They were rich 
in theories, and they were always to be 
depended upon in “ discussion ”’; but it 
was always doubtful if they could make a 
profitable connection between their theo- 
ries and actual practice. 

In spite of the fact, too, that the com- 
munity practically sought the acquisition 
of wealth, its socialistic policy tended to 
suppress all sense of ¢vdizidual owner- 
ship. That was a_ difficult object to 
secure, viz., the sense that you possessed 
much in common, and nothing, or very 
little, in your own individual right. To 


With them goes a sort of 


ce of Eben S. Draper. 


some nothing. 
poor, had one 


Every member, rich or 
vote, and only one vote, 
upon all questions relating to the man- 
agement and distribution of all the prop- 
erty; and yet the needy members were 
dependent upon the charity of the 
wealthier members. To state the thing 
more definitely : A possessed $5,000. 
B possessed nothing. In the industrial 
management of that $5,000, B had as 
much to say by vote as A. And yet, 
when B was without food, he was prac- 
tically dependent upon A. The con- 
sequence of this illogical arrangement 
was to excite a feeling of dependence in 
the minds of the poor, and a sense of 
trespass upon their individual rights in 
the minds of the rich. Such a condition 
of affairs could not continue to exist, 
especially when it came to be expressed 
in the social and domestic relations of 
the members. 
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One of the rules of the community 
prescribed that tne “ Council of Religion, 
Conciliation, and Justice shall supervise 
all matters of religion, morality, and 
Christian discipline; to reprove, ad- 
monish, and endeavor to correct all anti- 
Christian customs, habits, and practices 
springing up within the community ; 
and, generally, to exercise the proper 
functions of a Judicial Council, on Ch77s- 
tian principles, concerning all matters of 
controversy not otherwise seasonably ad- 
justed; provided that all decisions of 
said council shall be subject to a final 
appeal to their constituents.” The dif- 
ficulty in the actual application of these 
provisions seems to have consisted in the 
determination of just what were “anti- 
Christian customs, habits, and practices,” 
and then how far the private indiscre- 
tions of the individual members were fit 
subjects for general discussion. ‘There 
can be no doubt that in innumerable in- 
stances the offices of this “Council of 
Religion, Conciliation, and Justice ”’ were 
administered in the most delicate and in- 
offensive manner, prompted by a most 
Christian consideration. In many cases 
it led to a satisfac- 


complaint was made because he did. not 
distribute it equally among the members. 
Simplicity of dress was declared most 
desirable, and ‘“ bloomers” were there- 
fore adopted by the women. ‘There were 
few if any attempts made to add grace 
and beauty to the physical form, as it 
was considered merely a satisfaction of 
the carnal nature. As to whether the 
men should wear beards was a question 
seriously debated, for it indicated an as- 
sumption of superiority of sex. Razors 
were hung on the Christmas tree as a 
quiet reminder that they ought to be 
used. The young were especially re- 
garded with overshadowing solicitude. 
It goes without saying that all, both old 
and young, were not to yield to any un- 
wholesome habit. ‘Tobacco was tabooed 
—so effectually that, with a single ex- 
ception (and that in the case of one who 
had repeatedly fought against a confirmed 
habit and finally failed to overcome it), 
it was not used at all. One old lady gave 
up the use of snuff at a very advanced 
age, and kept her resolution to the day 
of her death. 

“No obscene, vulgar, unkind, or un- 





tory improvement 
in the conduct of 
delinquents. But it 
was very difficult for 
such a council not 
to exceed the limits 
of a nice tact, and 
we are led to be- 
lieve that their la- 
bors were sometimes 
productive of irrita- 
tions long felt and 
remembered. The 
members of this 
council were to see 
that the bounds of 
Christian simplicity 
were not exceeded. 
If one happened to 
move into-the com- 
munity with stuffed furniture, or other 
evidences of luxury, he was called to 
account for enjoying comforts which 
could not be shared by his poorer neigh- 
bors. And yet, if the same person pos- 
sessed a goodly amount of property, no 











Unitarian Church, Hopedale. 


mannerly expressions in word or behav- 
ior,’ were tolerated. The young were 
to respect their elders. In their respec- 
tive households, “ parents, guardians, and 
all those who have children, youth or 
transient residents in their families ’’ were 
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to consider themselves responsible for 


territory, without the orders or express 
“the maintenance of good order and 


permissions of their parents, guardians, 


moral decorum.” ‘The rules declared that or custodians for the time being.” The 


grounds of one family were not 
to be invaded by the members 
of another family. No children 
or youth could be in the streets 
after nine Pp. M. without permis- 
sion. And whoever saw any- 
thing amiss in the children or 
youth of the community was ex- 
pected to promptly communicate 
the same to the proper persons. 
Many similar provisions were en- 
acted for the moral welfare of the 
community, which need not be 
enumerated. One might imagine, 
in view of so many rules relating 
to the management of the mem- 
bers and their children, that they 
were otherwise unable to observe 
the simplest canons of respect and 
courtesy. But such was not the 
case and perhaps these petty regu- 
lations existed for the most part 
on paper, without being seriously 
employed or allowed to interfere 
with the purely “ voluntary” char- 
acter of the community. 

There was one thing in which 
the community had implicit confi- 
dence — the efficacy of discussion. 
No question regarding political 
economy, religion, morals, social- 
ism, hygiene, education, or reform 
was excluded from its platform ; 
and at times there came up for 
mutual consideration unmention- 
able questions of a domestic na- 
ture. The hobby-rider found here 
an open court for his gymnastics ; 
and probably the patience of a 
long-suffering people was never 
more thoroughly tried than by 
those of every ism and _ fancy 
under the sun, who came to Hope- 
dale to ventilate themselves. The 
Abolitionist was always welcome ; 
and from him all the way down to 
the two men who believed that 
nourishing food could be made of 
peat and molasses, the community 
“no person under sixteen years of age was victimized. Many of these self-styled 
will leave the Community Domain to go “ reformers’? were bent on reforming, 
abroad into the neighboring villages or as such men generally are, everybody 
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in the world except themselves. They 
professed to come to study the commu- 
nity and express their own great ideas, 
but it generally resulted in their beating 
the community out of several weeks’ 
board, and then going away without re- 
turring so much as “thank you.” ‘They 
believed in the practice of all the Chris- 
tian virtues, but themselves claimed the 
privilege of being practised upon; and, 
as is often the case with the well-mean- 
ing and industrious, the earnest and hon- 
est leaders of this social movement were 
more or less compromised before the 
world, on account of these itinerant 
“ moralists.”” ‘They were a class of meta- 
physical tramps. ‘They would not work. 
They would do little but theorize and 
write bombastic tirades against existing 
institutions, and champion all sorts of 
wild and senseless schemes for the pro- 
fessed advancement of mankind. They 
were flatulent and lazy, and often most 
interested in what was decidedly noi- 
some. 

Occasionally, however, the community 
received real help and encouragement 
from genuine and powerful philanthro- 
pists. Among the latter, Dr. William E. 
Channing wrote to Mr. Ballou many words 
of sympathy and wisdom, and Theodore 
Parker added expressions of friendship 
and esteem. Visits were enjoyed from a 
long list of eminent men and women, 
including Robert Dale Owen, William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Henry 
C. Wright, Stephen Symonds Foster, 
Edmund Quincy, Frederick Douglass, 
Samuel J. May, Samuel May, Anna E. 
Dickinson, Abby Kelley Foster, Oliver 
Johnson, the Alcotts, Margaret Fuller, 
eminent representatives from the Shakers, 
and one prominent elder from the Mor- 
mons. Pleasant excursions were enjoyed 
mutually between the Hopedale Com- 
munity and the Brook Farm Association. 

Mr. Ballou was a born orator and de- 
bater, and it was while on his feet, in the 
midst of polemical discussion, that he 
would carry everything before him. 
Unfortunately for the popularity of the 
community and the perpetuation of his 
ideas, he was unable to command the 
same powers upon paper. He never 
seems to have regretted. his lack of a 
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university training ; but, on the contrary, 
believed that the strength and originality 
of his thought was due largely to his 
freedom from the conventionalities of the 
schools. In this, one cannot but feel 
that he was mistaken. His individuality 
was sufficiently pronounced to protect 
him from being overwhelmed by any uni- 
versity type. And as to his freedom from 
conventionality of expression, instead of 
the recognized idiom of the schools, he 
formed that of his own, which was quite 
as objectionable. On the platform, when 
aroused by his own keen sense of right 
and justice, he was an irresistible orator, 
and his peculiar expressions, which often 
cause his writings to find so little favor, 
were submerged in the powerful person- 
ality of the man. On the platform his 
inspiration was sufficient to move _ his 
hearers to applause and tears, but at his 
desk it could carry him but a short dis- 
tance into the mind of the average 
reader. Aside from the ponderous 
“ History of Milford” and “The Ballous 
in America,’’ ( both of which are won- 
derful repositories of research and erudi- 
tion ), he wrote many books and pamph- 
lets ; but they are so generally laden with 
redundancies, grotesque phrases, obsolete 
and newly-coined words, that they do not 
receive a fair consideration from those 
who might profit most by the thoughts 
conveyed. When one meets constantly 


such words and phrases as “ ever-waxing 


’ 


luminosity,” “infinitarium of universes,” 
“infinitarium harmonialism,” ‘ manifes- 
tability,” “ limitizing,” ‘‘ Divine spiricity,” 
“all-interiorating,” etc., one is apt to 
attribute to the writer a certain egotism 
which Mr. Ballou did not possess. ‘The 
use of such expressions, by no means 
made necessary by the limitations of the 
English language, repelled many profound 
scholars and students, who might other- 
wise have been won over to a sympathetic 
co-operation with the writer. These 
structures imply a certain element of lit- 
erary weakness which stood in the way 
of Mr. Ballou’s popularity as a writer and 
which, being imitated by his admirers, 
reacted adversely against the community, 
and tended to repel just those minds 
which it would have been its greatest for- 
tune to have possessed — such minds as 
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were trained by an orderly and systematic 
course of mental discipline in college or 
university. But the genius of the Hope- 
dale Community was confessedly religious 
and not literary, and perhaps it is hardly 
fair to call that a weakness which it did 
not pretend to possess. And yet it is, 
after all, the literary power which gives 
currency to such thoughts as Mr. Ballou 
and his associates attempted to make 
acceptable to the world. The absence 
of that instinct to love dumb beasts, ( for 
it should be known that a dog was not 
allowed on the premises of the commu- 
nity ), to see behind the visible the invis- 
ible revelation, to find in mountains some- 
what besides quartz and granite, and in 
the sea something grander than salt and 
fish — this absence of the “ poet’s frenzy ”’ 
was just what gave to the ideas which the 
community held up, a dry, barren, prosaic 
and sometimes repellent character. It is 
being more and more generally acknowl- 
edged that it is just this quality — this 
transcendentalism — which is carrying the 
writings of Emerson, Thoreau, and Chan- 
ning of the Concord circle down the gen- 
erations. But to the members of the 
Hopedale Community “ transcendental- 
ism’’ was but a name, and a name with 
which they had little patience, because it 
was not in them to appreciate its mean- 
ing. Mr. Emerson had so little faith in 
discussions that he would not reply to his 
critics, choosing rather to wait a hundred 
years, if necessary, for the vindication 
which he believed the world would finally 
accord him. Mr. Ballou, on the con- 
trary, had all faith in the efficacy of dis- 
cussion, and insisted not only that he 
could give a reason for everything he 
believed, but that it would be through the 
operation of man’s discursive faculty that 
all truth would eventually be transmitted. 
He was rarely an advocate of that doc- 
trine which implies that we come to the 
knowledge of the truth through the gen- 
eral absorption of ideas from the intel- 
lectual atmosphere about us. From time 
to time various members of the Commu- 
nity aspired to the production of poetry ; 
but the results were not flattering. <A 
few of their hymns flow with a somewhat 
halting melody, but as a rule they are 
stilted, affected, sometimes as bombastic 
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as their ardent Abolitionist composers 
could make them, and generally devoid 
of the qualities necessary to their perpet- 
uation. These people were essentially 
“reformers”? and “agitators.” When 
they went out to build they took a good, 
strong axe, a mallet and a few wrought 
nails ; but they never dreamed of putting 
together the perfect parts of a thing to 
make a beautiful whole for the admiration 
of their posterity. 

Mr. Ballou was, by mental aptitude, of 
the Pauline type. It was not in him to 
speak in parables, but rather to clothe 
his thoughts in the plain garment of 
“common sense.” He was capable of 
intense emotion, and when aroused, his 
strong arms lifted a hammer under whose 
blows the images of superstition 
ground into powder. His was a dynamic 
power. He did not “sing against thee, 
Death, as the brook does,’”’ but he stood 
face to face with that spectre, and by his 
blows showed that it had no substance 
beneath its vesture. By nature he was a 
man of great passion, and possessed the 
instincts of a “good hater’; but with 
the same heroic power with which he de- 
nounced the world-custom of using physi- 
cal violence in the affairs of mankind, he 
met and subdued to the level of non- 
resistance the lower elements of his own 
nature. His morality was stern and 
puritanic. He had no overtures to make 
to the spirit of deception, either in him- 
self or any one else. In his old age he 
carried with him an atmosphere of purity 
and honor which no one could fail to 
recognize. How well was this fact illus- 
trated at the “ hearing ’’ before the Com- 
mittee on Towns at the State House in 
Boston, when Hopedale, in 1886, sought 
municipal independence! Certain of the 
remonstrants had urged their counsel to 
ask a certain question of Mr. Ballou, in 
the course of his testimony, which should 
insinuate that he had been practically 
bribed to favor the town division. But 
it proved to be an overwhelming boom- 
erang for the opposition. The question 
was asked. In an instant the noble old 
man saw its purpose. His dim eye lit 
up with the old fire of the past, and be- 
fore he could answer, a smothered groan 
of indignation burst from the throats of 
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the audience. He answered the ques- 
tion, but in the asking of it the remon- 
strants lost what they were never able 
afterwards to replace — the confidence of 
those who sat and listened. No man 
ever carried with more benignity and 
grace the balm of comfort to broken 
hearts; no man ever yielded a stronger 
support to faithless spirits in the dark 
day. His own faith was inexhaustible, 
and the moment he appeared there fell 
upon all a sense of safety. ‘To many, 
his simple presence furnished “the con- 
viction of things not seen.” 

It is not for us to dwell here upon the 
religious views of Adin Ballou, although 
there is much concerning them which 
would be of the greatest interest. As is 
often the case with those who do not 
possess the poet’s vision, Mr. Ballou early 
became a believer in spiritualism. He 
called himself an “ inspirational” speaker, 
and we think we do him no _ injustice 
when we affirm that he believed his best 
utterances were due rather to spiritual 
forces impressing him from without than 
to the inherent qualities of his own per- 
sonality. ‘To this belief in the impressi- 
bility of the mind by spiritual agencies 
outside the flesh, may be attributed many 
of those statements regarding the subject 
of eschatology, which to many seemed 
audacious. And yet, in the sermon 
which he prepared to be read at his own 
funeral, we find the following words : 





“ T have never embraced any form of spiritualism 
that ignored or belittled Christ, or reduced him to 
the grade of a mere medium for the communica- 
tion of departed spirits, nor allowed myself to 
trust to spirit mediums beyond good evidence of 
their reliability, nor to accept the teachings of the 
(leparted as infallible, nor to receive any so-called 
spiritual philosophy which conflicted with, or set 
at naught, the teachings, example, and spirit of 
Christ. On the contrary, I held it my duty, and 
also my privilege, to try the spirits out of the 
flesh as well as those still in it, whether they were 
of God or mere self-deifiers. For I had no doubt 
that the spirit spheres are peopled with good and 
evil angels, with good, bad, and indifferent de- 
parted human beings corresponding to those that 
inhabit the realm of flesh and blood.” ! 


The doctrine with which Mr. Ballou 
was pre-eminently identified was that of 
Non-Resistance. To this he pledged his 
allegiance some years before the estab- 


1See Memorial of Adin Ballou, Riverside Press, 1890. 
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lishment of the Hopedale Community, 
and in its support preached, lectured, and 
wrote, uncompromisingly, to his last day. 
Just before and during the breaking out 
of the war, his attitude upon this subject 
caused him no little persecution ; but he 
was steadfast and never shrank one iota 
from what he regarded as the Christian 
position. In his last year he came into 
intellectual contact with Count Tolstoi, 
and the correspondence between these 
two champions of non-resistance plainly 
defines the limitations which Mr. Ballou 
placed upon the doctrine. 

Adin Ballou’s last days were occupied 
in the preparation of an autobiography. 
To within one and a half chapters the 
book was completed when, suddenly, his 
eyes failed and his hand grew too weak 
to hold the pen. After a brief illness he 
passed away, August 5, 1890, at the age 
of eighty-seven. 

When, in 1856, the Hopedale Com- 
munity practically though not formally 
dissolved, its methods lingered in the 
habits of the place for some years. In 
1867 it was merged in the Hopedale 
Parish, which is now a flourishing Unita- 
rian Society. Mr. George Draper, who 
died in 1887, was for many years the 
moving industrial spirit of the village, 
and to his sagacity and honesty is largely 
due the prosperity of the now extensive 
machine shops where several - hundreds 
of operatives are regularly employed. 
In 1886, after much legislative tribula- 
tion, Hopedale became an independent 
town, and has since been rapidly growing 
in wealth and population. ‘The beautiful 
Town Hall was the gift of Mr. Draper 
before his decease. 

It is a rather notable circumstance, in 
looking back through the years to the 
beginnings of Hopedale, that in con- 
tradistinction to the life and teachings 
of its eminent founder, its most promi- 
nent citizen to-day is not only distin- 
guished in civil life, but is pre-eminent in 
the military circles of the country. Adin 

sallou, in founding Hopedale, had in his 
mind an ideal religious community where 
the jarring elements of commerce and 
the outside world would not enter, but 
the love of gain and personal power crept 
into it and it failed. General William 
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F. Draper who now stands at the head of 
its various manufacturing establishments 
has made Hopedale a prosperous and 
bustling little town. ‘The quiet homes of 
the reformers and philosophers have been 
replaced, to some extent, by large work- 
shops, warehouses, and tall factory chim- 
neys, and the armies of labor have 
usurped the homes of the philosophical 
revolutionaries. 

General William F. Draper, who is 
now in the meridian of manhood, has 
had a varied and successful career. Born 
in Lowell, Mass., forty-nine years ago, 
he received a common, high school, and 
academic education, and was then put 
into the machine shops and cotton mills 
where he spent several years, learning 
both the theoretical and practical parts 
of the manufacture of machinery and 
cotton goods. ‘The outbreak of the war 
aroused his patriotism, and, forsaking his 
business, he immediately entered the ser- 
vice and remained until near its close, 
whey he returned incapacitated for duty 
on account of wounds. He entered asa 
private at the age of nineteen, and his 
extraordinarily quick series of promotions 
may be imagined when it is stated that 
before attaining his twenty-third year he 
had on several occasions commanded a 
brigade. 

He was in active service in nearly all 
the Southern States; was signal officer 
for General Burnside in his North Caro- 
lina campaign; took part in the Mary- 
land and Fredericksburgh campaigns ; also 
in the campaign in Kentucky; then in 
the Vicksburg and Jackson campaigns in 
Mississippi; then in the East Tennessee 
campaign, including the siege of Knox- 
ville ; and finally in the Wilderness cam- 
paign of 1864. He was shot through the 
body in the Wilderness, but iater returned 
and commanded a brigade at the Welden 
Railroad engagement. Returning to his 
home he was employed by his father 
and uncle, and subsequently became his 
father’s partner in the manufacture of 
cotton machinery. 
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He is now president of the Home 
Market Club, which represents the pro- 
tective sentiment of New England, and is 
also president or director in some twenty 
railroads, banking and manufacturing cor- 
porations outside his business in Hopedale. 

Inspired by those firm principles of 
religion and morality which characterized 
the aspirations of the Hopedale com- 
munity, and continued with a strict sense 
of business integrity, the present genius 
of the place is such as to develop its in- 
stitutions and make Hopedale one of our 
most interesting and reliable New Eng- 
land towns. A busy village it is. John 
Jones would find it hard to fix his where- 
abouts, could he drop to-day into the 
long street lined by trees and well-kept 
cottages, see the crowds of workmen as 
they flock at morning and at noon from 
their boarding-houses to the great row of 
Draper factories beside the stream, the 
young folks strolling to the village school 
or from the village library, and the costly 
and elegant residences which now begin 
to multiply among the humbler homes, 
or hear the screech of the whistle from 
the railroad which in this latest time has 
found its way into the valley. 

A few of the original members of the 
community still survive. They have 
seen, in their day, as great a transforma- 
tion in a single neighborhood as falls to 
the experience of but very few. One by 
one they are passing from the stage. 
Their children will continue to enjoy the 
beneficent influence of the character they 
have inherited, and to express many of 
the excellent traits which marked their 
progenitors. But in a very few years, of 
that little company which, in 1842, met 
in the Old House and enjoyed “ prayer, 
praise, thanksgiving, exhortation, and 
fraternal congratulation,” and for years 
struggled to live out the great ideals 
which cluster about the Golden Rule, there 
will not be one left, except as they journey 
hither from the “ pale realm,’ to witness 
the strife of men as it goes on where they 
sought to establish4perpetual peace. 
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MUNN’S _ house 
was set back a 
little from the 
road. A narrow 
bricked path ran 
from the green, 
brass - knockered 
door to the white 
gate, between the 
two lilac-bushes. 
Farther down the 
street was an- 
other gate, which 
opened upon another bricked path. 
This path lay under the syringas until 
it reached the side door. 

Below the threshold of the side door, 
was a large, flat stone, half sunk in the 
grass ; very pleasant to sit upon on a sum- 
mer evening. 

Miss Munn was not sitting there. She 
was concealed behind the parlor-window 
curtains, furtively watching the passers-by, 
who invariably slackened their pace and 
glanced between the lilac bushes at the 
prim white house. One man paused, his 
hand stretched towards the gate-latch. 
Miss Munn bent her head to see better 
over the rose-bush in front of the window. 
She gave a quick sigh as the gate re- 
mained shut, and the man withdrew his 
hand and hastened on. 

“‘T won’t fret,’’ she said to Tobias, the 
cat, who kept her company. “ They’ll 
come by and by. It’s natural they should 
feel queer about it. I feel queer myself.’’ 

The long entry, which ran from the 
front door to the back porch, divided 
Miss Munn’s house into two distinct parts. 
The right half had been furnished for 
Miss Munn’s mother. The parlor was a 
beautiful room, quaint in arrangement, 
with an air of sanctity about it, such as 
one feels in a church. Miss Munn was 
conscious of this atmosphere, and used 
the room as a sort of refuge in times 
of perplexity. The polished floor, the 
delicately-carved piano, the old orna- 
ments on the harrow mantel, and the land- 
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scaped wall paper, brought before Miss 
Munn her whole youth. She could have 
sketched a scene from her girlhood in 
connection with every darn in the India- 
muslin curtains. The faint odor of rose- 
leaves, which came from the tall rose-jars, 
reminded Miss Munn of her mother more 
vividly than anything else. She could see 
her going about the garden, cutting the 
blossoms for drying. 

Miss Munn was not young, and she had 
lived without her mother for twenty years. 
But, as she sat in the twilight now, she 
longed inexpressibly for a mother’s love 
and support. She had lived alone for ten 
years, and never, until to-day, had she felt 
sorely the need of companionship. Miss 
Munn, at the age of fifty-five, was, for the 
first time, engaged to be married ! 

It was half-past seven in the evAhing. 
Rivertown people had known of Miss 
Munn’s startling engagement fully eight 
hours, and yet no one had been in to 
wish her well. Miss Munn stated the 
reason why her friends were hanging 
back when she said they felt queer about 
it. They felt very queer. Nobody had 
expected Miss Munn to become engaged. 
She was still pretty in a faded way, but 
she was rather beyond the age when 
women who have never been married, 
change their state. Miss Munn had a 
comfortable home, and a large enough in- 
come to support one person, in a small 
town, almost luxuriously. How she could 
leave the place where she had spent her 
life, to go away, “out West,” with a 
minister, a widower, whom she seemingly 
knew little about, was beyond the com- 
prehension of her friends. ‘The villagers 
were waiting to compose their features 
before they called upon Miss Munn. 

While she was sitting, lost in revery, 
she was roused by a rap of the brass 
knocker on the green door. Peeping 
through the side-light, she recognized 
Mrs. Hayden, the tired mother of many 
children, the wife of a weak-minded and 
shiftless husband. 
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“TI don’t want her to think I was wait- 
ing for anybody,” whispered Miss Munn, 
in a panic between pleasure and em- 
barrassment. So the simple soul crept to 
the further end of the entry, and then 
walked to the door with decided stately 
footsteps, which she hoped Mrs. Hayden 
would hear. She opened the door some- 
what timidly; then recovering herself, 
she said, “Why, good evening, Mrs. 
Hayden! Step right in.” 

Mrs. Hayden mumbled some uneasy 
reply, and followed Miss Munn into the 
sitting-room, which was so great a con- 
trast to the parlor. The carpet was 
wreathed with roses of every shade. ‘The 
design of roses was carried even to the 
wall paper, although, in truth, the flowers 
looked more like gilt cabbages on pea- 
vines. ‘Tidies, embroidered footstools, 
and hassocks abounded. ‘There was an 
array of wax funereal decorations on the 
walls, and wax fruit and flowers in glass 
cases on the table, and more on the what- 
not, Pampas-grass and peacock feathers 
waved on the mantel, and every form of 
discomfort in the way of chairs was rep- 
resented in the room. 

Mrs. Hayden seated herself on the 
edge of the hair-cloth sofa and gazed at 
Miss Munn. She had not the faintest 
idea what to say, she had come from a 
halftdefined sense of duty. Miss Munn 
was flushed and uncomfortable. She 
knew that in Mrs. Hayden she could not 
find the companionship she craved. At 
last Mrs. Hayden recovered herself. 

“So you’re goin’ to get married !”’ 

“T’m—I'm thinking of it,” answered 
Miss Munn, looking down at the row of 
pearls on her engagement ring. She felt 
the band around her finger, and her hand 
moved nervously. She did not wish to 
seem conscious of her ornament, so she 
hid the hand which wore it. Mrs. Hay- 
den’s eyes roved about the room. 

“You'll feel bad leaving this house, 
won’t you?” she asked after the pause. 
Marriage did not look attractive to Mrs. 
Hayden after her life of turmoil. 

“Yes, that will be hard,” said Miss 
Munn. “But one is willing to make a 
sacrifice for the person one — one mar- 
ries.” Her face looked quite girlish, with 
a soft color In it. 
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“T think there’s a good deal of sacti- 
ficing in marrying,” said Mrs. Hayden 
wearily. 

“There’s always something to pay 
for it,” answered Miss Munn wistfully. 
* Look at all your children.” 

Mrs. Hayden did not contradict, but 
she had her doubts about the soundness 
of Miss Munn’s judgment. ‘The conver- 
sation floundered after this, and at the 
end of an awkward quarter of an hour, 
Mrs. Hayden rose to go without wishing 
Miss Munn joy. Miss Munn ushered her 
out of the room, scarcely heeding her 
repetition that it must be terrible to think 
of leaving the old home. 

Miss Munn had just seated herself at 
the parlor window again, feeling that an 
engagement to be married does not bring 
unalloyed bliss, when a tremendous rap- 
ping took her to the door again. It was 
a cheerful sound, which raised her spirits 
before she saw the handsome face of the 
youth who ran into the house with his 
hands full of flowers. 

“How do, Miss Munn!” he cried, 
pulling off his hat. ‘ Many happy re- 
turns of the day!” 

Miss Munn blushed, and Master Harry 
laughed. 

“ Well, I don’t mean that exactly, but 
many happy returns of the happiness of 
the day, you know,” he added. “How 
young the dear old girl looks,” he thought. 
“Aren’t you going to ask me into the sit- 
ting-room !”’ he said. 

“Oh, excuse me! I was rather 
startled by your knock, and I—come 
right in!” 

Harry marched after Miss Munn and 
laid his floral offering on the table, beside 
a case of wax fruit ; then he seated him- 
self on a foot-rest and twirled his hat, 
while he looked with his bold black eyes 
into Miss Munn’s blushing face. 

“Well, Miss Munn, I’m sure I ought to 
wish you joy, but I’m not sureI do. You 
deserve to suffer for going away and leav- 
ing us.” 

“Qh dear, I don’t believe you mean 
that !’”’ she answered, equally pleased and 
frightened. 

“Yes, I do! And I knowthe man 
who’s going to take you away isn’t worthy 
of you.” 
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“My dear Master Harry!” said Miss 
Munn gravely. ‘He is a minister of 
God !” . 

Harry looked seriously into Miss 
Munn’s blue eyes. “He may be a min- 
ister, but you are an angel,” he declared. 

Miss Munn was somewhat shocked. 
She was inclined to be shocked at the 
younger generation, which was much 
more free and easy than her’s had been. 
However pleased by the compliment, she 
felt it her duty to remonstrate. 

“My dear Master Harry, we are all 
very imperfect human creatures. A few 
of the most godly are chosen to help the 
weaker in their struggles. Mr. King,” — 
Miss Munn glanced away and colored, — 
“Mr. Henry King stands high in his _pro- 
fession, and I shall strive to live up to 
him and be worthy of his companion- 
ship.” 

Harry was moved by Miss Munn’s little 


speech. In uttering it her voice had 
quivered. He waited for her to speak 
again. 


“ He has a daughter who is to be my 
special charge. It will be my duty to 
carry on with her the good work her 
father has begun. The daughter is to 
visit me, to become better acquainted with 
me. I expect her next week.” 

They had both risen, and Miss Munn 
laid an appealing hand upon his arm and 
looked him affectionately in the face. 

“You must come in while she is here. 
But be careful what you say, will you not, 
Harry?” 

Harry covered her frail white fingers 
with his brown hand, and said honestly : 

“T will indeed !”’ 

In a few days people were able to 
talk freely about Miss Munn’s engage- 
ment, and they looked forward to seeing 
her stepdaughter elect with uncommon 
interest. 

One noon, just as Miss Munn was eat- 
ing her dinner, there came a loud rap at 
the front door. 
“Mercy!” she cried. “That is Mas- 
ter Harry; no one but Master Harry 
knocks like that;”’ and she hurried to 
the door expecting to see his jovial face. 

What she did see was a young miss 
with a bright face, and with a satchel in 
her ungloved hands. She was standing 


quite composedly in the porch, and she 
looked up at Miss Munn with a pair of 
frank hazel eyes. 

“ Does Miss Munn live here?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered Miss Munn 
gently, although she was startled by the 
question. ‘ Yes, my dear,” she repeated. 
“IT am Miss Munn, and who may you 
ber” 

“Why, I am Ellen King!” 

Miss Munn leaned against the door for 
support. 

“Ellen— King?” she  stammered. 
“Ellen? Are you—quite sure?” 

“Well, that’s who I was when I left 
home. I’ve gone so far and I’m so tired, 
I feel myself as if I might be somebody 
else.” 

Miss Munn drew the girl into the sit- 
ting-room, then she kissed her on both 
cheeks. 

“ Don’t think I wasn’t glad to see you,” 
she said, “but really, I was so flustered 
that I didn’t think what I was doing. 
You don’t look as I expected, you're 
quite different. You don’t look like ‘your 
picture, my dear.” 

Ellen had taken off her hat, and as 
Miss Munn gazed at the girl’s face and 
the short curly hair she realized that the 
sweet figure she had conjured up bore no 
likeness to the independent young crea- 
ture before her. Ellen bore the scrutiny 
well for a moment, and then broke the 
silence by exclaiming with a pretty soft- 
ening of her manner: 

“T hope you’re not disappointed in 
me.” 

Miss Munn patted her arm. 

“No, indeed! I’m so glad you’ve 
come. I was only surprised for a mo- 
ment. You’re different from any girl I 
have seen,” she exclaimed. “ But, dear 
me, you must be very hungry. Come 
right into the dining-room.” 

Miss Munn’s wits came back to her 
and she hastened to add a plate and a 
few delicacies to the already abundantly 
spread table. 

She was unable to eat anything more 
herself, and she sat watching Ellen, her 
innocent eyes full of gentle curiosity. 
Ellen ate as if quite unconscious of this 
close inspection; now and then she met 
Miss Munn’s glance with a friendly smile. 
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“T never saw any one smile like that 
before, except—yes— Master Harry. 
The girls I knew didn’t smile that way,” 
thought Miss Munn. 

When the girl’s appetite was satisfied 
Miss Munn proposed to show her to her 
room. ‘You can lie down if you like,” 
said she, “and we can talk a little.”’ 

“Qh, I never lie down in the day- 
time ; but I should like to take off this 
dress and put on my dressing-sack till my 
trunk comes.” 

“Dear me! I forgot all about that. 
Of course you brought a trunk. I will 
send Jane to get a man to look after it.” 

“Oh, I got a man. It will be along 
directly,” Ellen answered in an off-hand 
way which further astonished Miss Munn. 
She followed the bewildered lady up the 
winding stairs into a sunny chamber 
facing the garden and the sunset. ‘“ How 
refreshing !’’ she exclaimed, throwing 
herself into a big chair before an open 
window. “I have seen nothing but dust 
and dirt for days. How good those 
flowers smell after the car-smoke! How 
glad I am to get here!” 


“T am very glad to have you here,” 


said Miss Munn. “ Now perhaps you'll 
tell me something about your— your 
father.”” As usual, she hesitated and 
blushed over the last two words. 

“He’s quite well. He sent you a 
letter, with his love, and he brought me 
this to give you.” Her hand went into her 
pocket, and she pulled out an envelope 
and a small white box. Miss Munn 
blushed again. 

“T’ll look at this now, and read the 
letter by and by.” 

She unwrapped the box and found a 
gold brooch with a pearl in the centre. 

“ How beautiful?’ she said. ‘Much 
too beautiful for me. With the exception 
of my mother’s diamond pin, it is quite 
the most beautiful breastpin I ever 
owned.” 

Then she went away to read her letter, 
her heart beating as happily as if it were 
thirty years younger. Ellen refreshed 
herself with a bath ; then roved about the 
hall and chambers in her dressing-sack 
until the trunk came; then dressed and 
went downstairs. 

Miss Munn was in an uneasy state of 
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mind. She had made no arrangements 
for the reception of so fine a guest. As 
Ellen skipped down fhe stairs she looked 
up apprehensively. The girl had on a 
plain white dress; but the scarlet bows 
scattered over it, and the red shoes which 
peeped from it, gave it a very different 
appearance from any white dress Miss 
Munn had ever seen. She was embar- 
rassed when Ellen came and stood look- 
ing at her with her calm eyes. 

“Did you never have long hair, my 
dear?”’ she asked, glancing at Ellen’s 
curls. 

“Oh, yes; but I had a fever— nearly 
died,” she answered cheerfully, “and it 
had to be cut off. I’m going to let it 
grow out this winter.” 

“T’m glad of that.” 

“Why?  Isn’t it becoming!” 

“Tt’s not that,” Miss Munn said 
timidly. ‘ But I think a young girl never 
looks so well as when her hair is in 
braids.” 

“Yes?” said Ellen, wondering how 
her hair would look arranged like Miss 
Munn’s. The talk went on more or less 
haltingly till tea-time. 

“‘ Now, if you can interest yourself with 
the books,” said Miss Muna, “ I’ll go and 
help Jane get supper.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to read. 
help too?” 

“ Not in that dress!” 
Munn. 

“Tt will wash. Come along.” She 
tucked her arm in Miss Munn’s, and 
fairly drew her to the kitchen. 

After supper the two went into the 
garden, and presently Master Harry came 
along, whistling. 

“There he is,’”? Miss Munn whispered 
to Ellen. She had told her about Harry, 
to put her on her guard. “Young men 
are so thoughtless!” she had said. 

“] think he is coming here!”’ she ex- 
claimed now. 

“Call him!” said Ellen. 

“My dear!” said Miss Munn. 
will go into the house,” she added. 

Before they had crossed the threshold, 
there was a knock at the front door. 

Miss Munn looked a caution at Ellen 
as she ushered Harry in. Then she 
glanced appealingly at him. The young 


Can't I 


exclaimed Miss 


“We 
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‘Ellen bore 


people smiled, and Miss Munn introduced 
them. 

“ How do you do?” said Ellen, hold- 
ing out her small brown hand. “I have 
heard Miss Munn speak of you so often, 
I feel as if I already knew you.” 

“You do, don’t you?” laughed Harry. 

Miss Munn gasped. 

“T—I don’t think 


you heard me 
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the scrutiny well.” 


speak — speak much of him, Ellen; there 
has not been much time, you know. I’m 
sure I did not say more than — than was 
necessary ! ” 

Ellen laughed aloud. 

“You certainly mentioned him, you 
know,” she said. “Why don’t we go 
back to the garden,” she continued 
briskly. “ It’s much pleasanter. We 
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can sit on the stoop and smell the flow- 
ets.” 

She was away, and finished her sen- 
tence from the sunken stone-step. Ina 
moment Harry was sitting beside her. 
There seemed to be no place for Miss 
Munn but the straight-backed chair just 








‘*There seemed to be no room for Miss Munn.” 


inside the doorway. She drew the chair 
as far as possible from its corner, even 
putting the front legs on the threshold, 
and sat, a silent guardian, while the low- 
toned conversation went on, interrupted 
each minute by a gay laugh. She would 
bend forward now and then, striving to 
utter the word of remonstrance, which 
always died on her lips, while she felt 
that one by one the hopes she had cher- 
ished in regard to Ellen were slipping 
from her. 
father be so thoughtless?’ 

Harry stayed until nine, when, know- 


“ How could the child of Aer 
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ing Miss Munn’s habits, he went away, 
saying a bright good-night to her and 
wearing a flower which Ellen herself had 
plucked for him. 

Miss Munn locked the door with un- 
usual precision, then almost silently went 
upstairs with her new charge. 

She 


was sure some ex- 
postulation was due; but 
until she could think and 
pray over it she would say 
nothing. 

If Miss Munn could have 
seen the way in which the 
girl threw her crumpled 
dress upon the chair, she 


would not even have waited 
to think and pray before 
beginning her teaching. But 
With trem- 
bling fingers she laid aside 
her own gray gown, and 
sank upon her knees beside 
her bed. 


she did not see. 


It was not a very 
coherent prayer. Red _ rib- 
bons and sweet peas and 
merry laughs were strangely 
intermingled with her more 
pious thoughts. 

“It’s for discipline !”” she 
said at last, aloud, from her 
pillow. ‘'That’s what it’s 
for! It’s for discipline. I 
haven’t had any since Aunt 


Myra died. I fear I am 
slothful at times, and un- 
grateful, and don’t appre- 
ciate my happiness. I’m 
to look out for her, and 
while I’m correcting her,— 
poor little ignorant soul! 
— I’m being disciplined myself!’’ Miss 
Munn prayed again; she prayed for 


guidance and for patience in the task 
that was given her. 

Then a thought of Mrs. Hayden flut- 
tered through her mind; and she said to 
herself: 

“There is sacrificing in marrying — lots 
of it. Perhaps we’d be too happy with- 
out it,’ she murmured, listening to EI- 
len’s light footstep, for the girl was not 
yet in bed, and looking about her own 
dear room, so beautiful in the moonlight. 

“The way to begin with her,” thought 
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Miss Munn, the next morning, “is to be 
affectionate, but firm.’”’ So, when Ellen 
came down, in a trailing blue gown, look- 
ing rosy but still sleepy, Miss Munn kissed 
her tremulously, and asked if she had not 
some print frock more suitable for the 
morning than that. Ellen, surprised, 
would have answered more gently had 
she known the struggle which was going 
on in the breast of her 
elect. 

“1 don’t like prints,—and I always 
wear one like this. When it gets dirty, I 
can have another.” 


stepmother 


“Tt’s very pretty,” said Miss Munn 
feebly, not meeting Ellen’s eyes. Then 


with the thought, “I must be firm; it is 
right she should wear print, and her 
father can’t afford extravagance,” 
raised her voice, and said: 

“Tt’s pretty, but in a place like —like 
this, it’s too showy. And print is not so 
expensive ; I’m sure you should think of 
that.” As she uttered the words her 
voice grew lower and_ lower, and _ her 
cheeks burned. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” said 
Ellen. 

“I’m sure you won't think I—I wish 
to interfere. But in Rivertown, simple 
clothes do just as well—better ; and you 
can save your nice things. It will be 
more economical. I’ve been thinking I 
should like to make you a little present, 
my dear,’ Miss Munn paused and 
glanced up anxiously; “I’ve been try- 
ing to think of something, and it just 
occurred to me to get you a pretty print. 
They have very pretty ones, you know; 
and we could make it together.” 

“Oh, yes, I should like that,” said 
Ellen cheerfully. “I don’t know any- 
thing about sewing, but you shall teach 
me.” She kissed Miss Munn’s soft 
cheek, and the little woman’s spirits were 
raised several degrees. She resolved to 
take Ellen and go and choose the frock 
immediately after breakfast. “Or, per- 
haps I will go alone,’”’ she added to her- 
self, thinking it might be better to wait 
until the print was finished before taking 
Ellen out in the morning. 

It was a warm day, and Miss Munn 
was tired with her long walk when she 
returned. She had loosened her bonnet 


she 
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strings —she would not have untied them 
had the thermometer shown a hundred — 
and she came down the shady side of the 
street, bearing her purchase. Ellen flew 
down the garden path to meet her, her 


blue skirt dragging over the mossy 
bricks. 
“You're just too late,’’ she called. 


“ But you shall have some lemonade any- 
way.” 

She snatched the bundle and hurried 
the weary woman to the side door. On 
the stone step was a pitcher of lemonade 
and a tumbler. Ellen pushed Miss 
Munn into the old hall chair which stood 
on the grass, and put a glass into her 
shaking fingers. 

“There,” she said, “drink that and 
you'll feel better. Master Harry came 
along and I dug up these two lemons 
and made this. He waited as long as 
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"She picked a spray of mignonette. 
he could. He said he had a message for 
you. He’s coming again; he couldn’t 
trust me with it.”’ 

The glass fell from Miss Munn’s hand, 
and was shattered on the step. She cov- 
ered her face with her hands. Ellen 
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watched the lemonade trickling upon the 
grass, and waited in silent dismay until 
Miss Munn lifted her head. 
“Miss Munn! what is the matter?” 
“Oh, Ellen!” cried the poor woman. 
“What zs the matter? How could you 
get that thoughtless young man in here, 


with me away, and make him lemonade ?’ 

Ellen was dumbfounded for an _ in- 
stant ; then burst into laughing. 

“TI can’t heip it! It’s too funny! 
My getting that young man in here, you 
know! Oh, Miss Munn.” 

Miss Munn made an 
prayer for patience. 

“My dear Ellen, if you were as old as 
I, you would see how unbecoming and 
—and wrong—it was!” She faltered 
over the last words. 

“JT don’t understand you,” Ellen said, 
the laugh gone from her face. 

Miss Munn was unstrung. 

“When I was of your 


instantaneous 


age it would 


have been considered very — very wrong, 
to get a young man in, and make lemon- 
ade for him.” 

Miss Munn bent toward Ellen, whose 
eyes were on the brick path. 
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“Oh, my dear,” she managed to go on 
pathetically. “I want to be kind, but — 
girls aren’t what they used to be —and 
ought to be. I want to be worthy of 
your father and a fit mother for you, and 
I can’¢ see you do things which — which 
would have been thought improper when 


























‘*Miss Munn read a paper systematically.’ 


I was young. I couldn’t face your father 
and — and God, and think I’d let you 
do —— such things.” 

Miss Munn’s 
tears rained down her white cheeks. 
Ellen caught her in her strong young 
arms, and kissed and petted the sobbing 
woman as if she had been a child. A 
few tears rolled down her own cheeks, 
though she would have found it hard to 
give a rationale of the situation, and 
certainly was not dissolved by any very 
terrible feelings of remorse. 

“There !”’ she said; “don’t you fret. 
I'll try not to worry you. But I can’t 
do everything just as you did, because — 
I’ve been brought up differently. You'll 
make a beautiful mother ; and —you’re 
much too good for father. 
above any man?” 

Miss Munn was comforted, but the last 
words jarred upon her. 


voice shook, and the 


You’re worlds 
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“1 haven’t got at her yet,’ she said to 
herself, in her chamber. “ But it isn’t 
reasonable I should, so soon. It will take 
time. It’s the discipline. 

When she went downstairs Ellen had 
removed all traces of the lemonade, and 
was in the sitting-room reading Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs. ‘The rest of the day 
passed uneventfully. That evening when 
Ellen was going to bed, Miss Munn called 
her into her chamber. 

“T want to ask your advice about 
something,” she said with a blush. “I 
have been thinking about the — the wed- 
ding. Would you have gray silk or lav- 
ender? Do I—do I look too old for 
lavender?” 

Ellen studied the face in front of her 
—the delicate features and the thin 
cheeks, with the girlish bloom which had 
come into them of late, and: the child- 
like blue eyes under the wavy gray hair. 

“No: I think you’d look lovely in 
lavender!” 

Miss Munn kissed her. 

“T am so glad! want to wear lav- 
ender. I shall wear my mother’s wedding 
dress. J/¢ was lavender. Does— your 
father like that color?” 

Ellen hesitated. 

“T remember his saying he thought 
there was nothing so suitable for a woman 
like—like you as gray, with white. 
Father knows a good deal about clothes. 
Gray silk, he said, with white lace. But 
I guess he would like lavender. I would 
wear it as long as I had it.” 

Miss Munn did not speak for a mo- 
ment. Then she said: 

“No, I ought not to please myself at 
such a time; I ought to think of him. 
I will wear gray and white lace. It is 
right to do it, and it won’t be a— sacri- 
fice, when done for him. You'll say 
nothing to him about it, my dear?” 

When Ellen was in bed Miss Munn 
knocked on her door, then opened it a 
little and spoke through the crack. 

«Excuse me, my child, but I happened 
to think I can wear the diamond pin my 
mother wore when she was married. I shall 
like that. I will wear the brooch you gave 
me to fasten the ends of my lace.’”’ And 
Ellen heard her repeat in the hall, “ Gray- 
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silk, point-lace, and diamonds ! 


“ Bless her old heart,” said the girl to 
herself in the dark. 

After this the days went by more tran- 
quilly. Master Harry came frequently, 
and although Miss Munn was on pins and 
needles while he was in the house, she 
bore her worry bravely as discipline. 
The young people saw her perplexity 
and humored her as well as they knew 
how, while they made rapid strides in 
their intimacy in ways which young men 
and women understand. 

The morning Ellen went away, Master 
Harry was beside Miss Munn as the pretty 
face disappeared. Miss Munn’s sigh was 
to a considerable extent a sigh of relief. 

“You'll miss her too!” .exclaimed 
Harry, with a grave expression. 

“Oh, yes! Ellen means well!” 

Miss Munn went back to her empty 
house and took refuge in the parlor, with 
Toby in her lap. 

“Yes, I shall miss her,’’ she said. 

It was within three weeks of the wed- 
ding. Miss Munn’s house had quite a 
gala air. A number of new ornaments 
had appeared. There vas a pair of 
bronze vases on the sitting-room mantel, 
and a new clock between them. On the 
parlor mantel was a bowl in white and 
gold, the gift of Master Harry’s mother, 
who had money and taste. There was 
an illustrated Bible in four volumes, from 
the minister and his wife. But the 
present which pleased Miss Munn most, 
was a large water-color of her own house 
and garden. This was given by Master 
Harry, and was the work of a real artist 
—he had been spending a part of his 
summer in the town—who had brought 
out with skill every feature of the place, 
“even the bricks in the paths,’’ as Miss 
Munn noted. Miss Munn gazed at it 
through her tears. 

“T shall take the cld home with me, 
after all. It won’t be so hard to go now. 
The sacrificing is made up for some- 
how !” 

She was to be married in a week. She 
got up one morning with a very happy 
feeling in her heart, and went out into 
the garden, where she wandered up and 
down the prim little paths, bending over 
her favorite flowers, and touching them 
caressingly with her slim fingers. She 
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picked a spray of mignonette and but- 
toned it in her dress as she had seen 
Ellen do. Then she strolled down to 
the gate to meet the man who brought 
the mail. He gave her the Religious 
Weekly, which was all he had for her 
that morning, and then leaned on the 
gate, trying to make a little conversation. 

“Well,” he said, “I hope you'll be 
happy. You deserve it.” He fumbled 
about his pockets and brought out a 
crumpled parcel, which he held out to 
her “I wanted to give you a little 
suthin’ to take with you. Mother, she 
laughed ; but I wanted to do it.” 

Miss Munn did not look at her gift 
until she was in the sitting-room. It 
was a tidy, bought at the village store. 
Pink roses and white daisies, embroidered 
in wool on a peacock-blue background ! 
Miss Munn stroked it with her hand, and 
wheeled a big chair beside the fireplace 
and pinned the tidy to its back. 

“Poor fellow!’ murmured she. 
shall stay here as long as I do.” 

At dinner time she was still looking at 
it with an absent look in her face. She 
had not read the Religious Weekly, so she 
took it to dinner with her, and ate and 
read together. 

Tobias was lapping milk out of a saucer 
at her feet. 

Miss Munn read a paper systematically. 
She began at the beginning and went to 
the end. She made no difference that 
she knew the second page was usually 
more interesting than the first; she read 
the first, and then the second. 

The sun streamed in through the bay 
window. It lay about her and touched 
up the pretty old silver and glass. She 
unrolled the paper and propped it con- 
veniently against the sugar bowl. There 
was nothing worthy of note on the first 
page, nor on the second. But suddenly 
her knife and fork dropped upon her 
plate with a clatter, and her head fell 
against the tall chair back. Tobias 
aroused at the sound and looked up at 
her. The sun just touched her forehead. 
The thin face in the light was like a 
withered white rose on its wilted stem. 
Tobias gave a faint mew and leaped to 
her knee. He gazed inquisitively into 
the lifeless face, and after a lap on the 
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chin, to which there was no response, he 
pushed aside the paper and ate up her 
dinner. ‘Then he strolled to the window- 
seat, and, lazily stroking his head with 
his paw, awaited developments. If Tobias 
had been able to read the Religious 
Weekly, he would have read this notice : 











“ MARRIED: In W——, Iowa, 27th, by Rev. 
——.,, the Rev. Henry King of D , Minn., to 
Mrs. E—— H of W . 

The clock ticked solemnly for some 


minutes, the only sound in the room. 
Then with a little sigh Miss Munn lifted 
her head. She glanced about her in 
wonder. Her eyes fell upon the paper, 
which Tobias had pushed into her lap, 
and with a shudder she got upon her feet 
and tottered from the room. 

“JT will go to bed!” she muttered in a 
strange voice ; “I will go to bed?” 

She locked herself into her chamber, 
lay down upon the bed, and hid her face. 
She did not get up again that day; and 
in answer to the terrified Jane, who came 
to her door, she said she had a headache 
and would sleep it off. All the night 
through she lay awake, dressed, on her 
bed, her thoughts wandering in helpless 
confusion. When it was dawn, she crept 
down into the parlor. Over the piano 
hung Master Harry’s picture. 

“T suppose it’s for discipline, but it 
seems as if I was getting too old for this 
kind. I haven’t appreciated what I’ve 
had and it’s been taken away.” 

She fell before her mother’s chair, and 
buried her head in the cushion. The 
light in the room was faint, and everything 
was gray. Outside, an orange tint an- 
nounced the rising sun. 

“T haven’t appreciated, that’s it; I 
haven’tappreciated. Age hasn’t much — 
to do with it. You’re disciplined —just 
the same. That’s the way—the—right 
way. I suppose I mistook my duty. I 
was too sure I was right, perhaps, about — 
Ellen.” 

The sun looked in at the windows. 
Squares of gold lay on the dark, shining 
floor. The clock on the stairway struck 
the hour. Miss Munn gathered herself 
together and went to the kitchen. 

“Jane,” she said, “you may have a 
holiday to-day. Very likely you’ll need it ; 
you'll have a good deal to do in a day or 
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two. You may go after breakfast and 
stay till bedtime. I hope you'll enjoy 
yourself.” 

Miss Munn watched her departure with 
relief. ‘Then she locked all the doors and 
pulled down all the curtains. ‘They'll 
think I’ve gone away,” was the explana- 
tion. 

She walked about the sitting-room, and 
looked at her wedding gifts. “Those 
vases look pretty on the mantel-piece. 
The clock keeps perfect time,” she com- 
mented, dreamily. ‘I didn’t realize how 
handsome that table cover was, that Mrs. 
Hayden made! It must have taken a 

She’s so kind-hearted ! 


sight of time. 
And that new bible! They dress up the 


room more than I’d any idea of. And 
they must all go back! I can’t keep 
them now! Oh, I don’t want them! 


They must all go! 

Then the thought of packing them up 
came. Perhaps the thought of any work 
was a relief. ‘Trembling with excitement 
she went to the parlor, climbed upon a 
chair, and took down the beautiful water- 
color in its white frame. It was heavy, 
but she got it down safely, and pulled from 
the shed the box it had come in. She 
wrapped it in the papers tenderly, but no 
tears fell upon it. With her thin, weak 
hands she nailed the cover on the box. 

So one thing after another she wrapped 
and tied up. When all was done, she 
piled the gifts together in the front entry. 
Then she sat down at her old secretary 
and wrote a note of explanation to go 
with each package. ‘The handwriting was 
fine and delicate, and it would have taken 
a close observerto tell that the lines were 
shaky. She used what was left of her 
wedding-invitation paper. 

Then she went upstairs. There was 
one thing more to do. ‘The garments 
and ornaments of her simple “ trousseau ” 
lay about her room. On the bedspread, 
ready to put on, was the wedding-gown 
itself. It was gray silk, with ruffles at 
the neck and wrists of point lace. Be- 
side it was the black Henrietta “ for trav- 
elling.”’ ‘These, with a wrapper, and the 
exquisite underclothing, comprised the 
whole outfit. The trunk stood waiting 
by the bureau. 

Miss Munn folded each garment care- 
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fully and laid it in the trunk; the gray 
gown in the tray,—and locked and 
strapped it. Her pearl ring she took off 
and put into a little box, which she di- 
rected to the Rev. Henry King. 




















"One thing after another was wrapped or tied up.” 


She could not eat at dinner time ; but 
she drank two glasses of milk. “I must 
keep up,” she said. 

Tobias came purring about her. 

“Why, pussy!”’’ she exclaimed. “1 
forgot all about you.” ‘Then with a start 
she thought: “Maybe fe’/ be taken 
now.” ; 

She filled the tumbler from which she 
had herself been drinking, and set it be- 
fore him. He was not used to drinking 
from a tumbler, but when he had lapped 
up what he could reach he tipped it over 
and finished it from the floor. 

At dusk Miss Munn stole into the gar- 
den to watch for the postman. 

The air was full of the perfume of the 
mignonette and spice-pinks. A_ robin 
swinging on a rose branch was singing 
his evening hymn. Miss Munn paid no 
heed; but after that night she never 
smelled the odor of mignonette and spice- 
pinks without feeling faint. 
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letters for Miss 
them into her 
to come in; and 
dimly lighted sit- 


The man had two 
Munn. She crushed 
pocket and asked him 
he followed her to the 
ting-room. 

“Why, Miss Munn! You ain’t sick, 
are ye?” he cried, catching sight of her 
face. 

“No, I’m not sick! But I’ve got 
something to do which I want to get off 
my mind.” 

She twisted her fingers nervously. 

“Warren,” she continued, “I’m _ not 
going to be married. I’ve changed my 
mind. My presents are all going back, 
I can’t keep them now, you know.” 

Warren was quite pale from sympathy. 

“Oh, don’t send ’em all back!” he 
pleaded, pointing at the tidy which still 
hung from the big chair. 

“ All right, Warren, I’ll keep “az. But 
the rest—they must all go! ‘They’re 
feady, Warren, and I want you to take 
them. You'll have to get a team, and — 
do it now, Warren, — now, while it’s — 
dark !”’ 

“All right, ma’am. 
gin’s express cart.” 

When he had gone, Miss Munn took 
her two letters from her pocket. ‘They 
were both post-marked Dayton, and the 
first one was from Rev. Henry King. It 
was full of religious phrases. There was 
a great deal of “ Divine guidance,” “ all- 
wise Providence,” “ filial love,” and “ re- 
ligious duty”? in it. Miss Munn could 
not understand it all; but then she was 
in an upset condition. 

“He thinks he’s done right,’”’ she con- 
cluded after the second reading. “He 
meant to do right, perhaps. Oh, but it 
doesn’t seem so! It doesn’t seem so!”’ 

The second letter was a blotted, tear- 
stained sheet from — Ellen. Miss Munn 
could not make much of that letter. It 
was a stormy, confused, wretched letter. 
But it brought tears to Miss Munn’s eyes, 
for, spite of the incoherence, she caught 
the love and sympathy which were in it. 
There was a rattle of wheels, a clang of 
the gate, and Warren entered. He would 
not allow her to touch a parcel. He 
packed them all into the wagon himself, 
and drove away on his lugubrious errand. 

Miss Munn cried herself to sleep, with 


I can get Wig- 
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Ellen’s letter in her hand. 


For a week 
she flitted about the house like a ghost. 
The faint color which had come to her 
cheek with her engagement passed away. 
No one would have called her anything 
but an old woman; and she was not a 


child-like old woman any longer. The 
few who ventured to come to see her were 
turned away with the message, that Miss 
Munn was resting. 

But by and by one day there came a 
vigorous rap at the door. 

“It’s Master Harry!” 
Munn. ‘I can’t see him.” 

Jane was in the shed and did not hear 
the knock, and Miss Munn would not 
answer it. But apparently the knocker 
did not intend to be disappointed, for 
after knocking in vain, she opened the 
door herself and came into the house. 

“You may bring the trunks right in,” 
said a clear voice. It was Ellen. She 
flew to Miss Munn, standing there like a 
statue at the head of the stairs, and 
bursting into a torrent of tears she 
hugged and kissed the startled woman, 
and sobbed out a tumultuous explanation. 

“1 will never go back, never, never! 
He had no business to do so. She’s a 
coarse, vulgar woman, and I will never 
live with her—never! She shall not be 
a mother to me.” 

‘“My dear child,” cried Miss Munn, 
“ What have you done?” 

“T’ve come to you! I’m going to live 
with you. You ought to be my mother, 
and you shall be! I will never leave 
you. I told him I was coming to you, 
and he said you were welcome to me 
if you could live with me. She couldn’t. 
I told her about you —and she laughed ! ” 

“Ellen! Ellen! My dear child! 
You must not !”’ 

Miss Munn with a new life springing up 
within her, drew the excited girl to a 
sofa, and took off her hat. She noticed, 
even then, that the curls had been fast- 
ened in a knot at the back of Ellen’s head. 
Ellen observed her glance. 

“T did-it to-day to please you,” she 
said. Miss Munn kissed her. 

Early the next morning, Master Harry, 
who in some mysterious way had heard 
of the arrival, turned up, his handsome 
face handsomer than usual. The two 


thought Miss 
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pairs of eyes were more than usually 
eloquent ; and once during the call, Ellen 
so far forgot herself as to say “ Harry ” 
in the most open fashion. 

If Miss Munn were shocked at that 
little slip, what were her feelings on the 
next afternoon! She was coming down 
the stairs when a sound caught her ear 
from the garden. And there, in broad 
daylight, stood Harry, with both arms 
around Ellen, and kissing her! Actually 
kissing her as if he would never leave off, 
and Ellen seemed to be encouraging him ! 
Miss Munn was so overcome, that she 
sank upon the landing and clung to the 
balusters. 

“Let me go, Harry! ‘There is little 
mother. She is perfectly appalled. Do 
you come and explain, before she dies 
of shame.” 

Harry conducted Ellen up. the stairs 
and deposited her on the landing beside 
the pale little woman. 

“Miss Munn,” he said, “ you’ve got to 
take me in, too. Ellen has promised 
never to leave you, and I am never going 
to leave Ellen.” 

Miss Munn wiped her eyes with one 
hand and held out the other to the 
happy creatures beside her. 

“Oh, my dear children, be sure you 
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appreciate your joy enough,” she said. 


Then she 


disappeared into her own 
room, leaving them together. That 
evening, Miss Munn went to call on 


Harry’s mother, leaving Harry and Ellen 
still together behind her. Her stay was 
a long one; and when she came back 
the house was in a blaze of light. 

“It is fire!’’ was her first thought ; 
“more discipline !’’ But it was not fire. 
The sitting-room was full of people, with 
Ellen standing by Harry in the midst. 
Ellen drew her gently into the room. 

“These kind friends have come to 
welcome me home,” she said. 

But there was another reason why they 
had come. The vases again stood on 
the mantel, with the clock between. 
The Bible was on the table. Every gift 
was in its place. Miss Munn turned her 
weeping face away, and went into the 
parlor. The beautiful bowl stood where 
she had set it. The picture hung over 
the piano. 

When the guests were leaving at the 
end of the happy evening, for it was a 
happy evening, Miss Munn 


stood be- 


tween her two children, a hand in the 
hand of each; and all felt, as they went 
home, as if they had been to a prayer- 
meeting. 























THE FATES AND THE WINDS. 


N Cloudland sat three weird old dames : 
Holdhard, Spinner, and Snip, their names. 


A distaff rested in Holdhard’s grip ; 
A pair of shears in the hand of Snip. 
Dame Spinner twisted a silver thread. 
«A glorious fate I spin,” she said ; 
‘A chieftain brave in battle and chase, 
A maiden of rarest loveliness — 
‘She at her window, he in the street — 
For one brief moment their eyes shall meet. 
“The chief and the maid shall plight their faith ; 
Their child shall rid the world of death.” 
“Spin as thou wilt, ’tis mine to clip,” 
Fiercely muttered the grim old Snip. 
A battle raged: a wingéd dart 
Sped like a ray toward the chieftain’s heart. 
A swift wind struck the arrow’s wing : 
In the chieftain’s shoulder pierced the sting. 
“The wind,” laughed Spinner, “ how swift it veers ! ”’ 
Dame Snip scowled and closed her shears. 
Within her silken curtain’s shade, 
Plying her needle, sits the maid. 
Along the street, at an idle pace, 
Saunters the chieftain home from the chase. 
A swift wind lifts the curtain’s folds, 
And each the other’s face beholds. 
“The wind,” laughs Spinner, “ how swift it veers ! ”’ 
Dame Snip frowns and grasps her shears. 
On the ocean sail a wedded pair, — 
The chieftain brave and the lady fair. 
“T dreamed last night,” quoth the smiling wife, 
“That we were to plant the Tree of Life, 


‘And all who ate of that wondrous Tree 
Should live on the earth eternally.” 


“ 


"Tis passing strange,” the husband saith, 

“7 dreamed that our child should banish Death.” 
A swift wind struck the vessel’s side : 

Down sunk the chieftain and his bride, — 


The chieftain, bride, and their child unborn. 
Laughed Dame Snip in exultant scorn. 
“The wind,” quoth she, “ how swiftly it veers !”” 
As she clipped the thread with her fatal shears. 
— Edward Payson Jackson. 











A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


By Dorothy Prescots. 


PHY, that is the joke 
of it. I want you all 
to know that I’ve really 
and truly weaned the 
baby. It has made 
commotion enough in 
Milton, I assure you, 
and Arthur Warren 
talks of getting up a bonfire to celebrate 
the event.” 

“Gertrude!” exclaimed Mrs. Ellery 
reprovingly, yet with an air of being feebly 
amused. 

“Oh, I’ve come into town for that very 
purpose myself.. It seems years since 
I’ve been in for a whole day. I have 
been hard at work all the morning, buying 
and ordering winter clothes for the chil- 
dren. . Fancy it, six under ten years! I 
can tell you they looked very doubtfully 
at me at that new place, that branch of 





—you know. You heard of Marian 
Copley’s experience, didn’t you, Aunt 
Anne? How when she went she asked 


for so many sizes that they thought she 
was in business, and wouldn’t sell her 
anything! However, I hope they sus- 
pected me because I looked so young. 
I’m going after lunch to get a few things 
for myself, and have a little amusement. 
I’ve asked a few people to meet me at 
Clara’s at tea. Do look in, Anna, won’t 
you?” 

“T will try — I should like to — but —” 

“Oh, nonsense! come, and come 
early, for I must leave at half past five. 
I am going to drive out with Phil!”’ 

“ How is Phil?” ’ 

“Oh, he’s well enough, if hee could 
only know it. This pigeon stew is simply 
perfect, Anna! How lucky you are, 
Aunt Anne, to have her to order your 
dinners.” 

“ Yes — Anna does very well,” said the 
lady addressed, “ but she is inclined to 
be extravagant. Young housekeepers 
are.” 


“We'll forgive her, as long as we 
profit by it, will we not?” said Gertrude, 
with a smile at Ethel. 

“Tt is easy to have things quite as 
good, and not have them cost so much,” 
said Mrs. Ellery decidedly. 

“And how’s Evan?” asked her niece, 
skilfully making a flank movement. 

Accounts of Evan’s last success fol- 
lowed, how he had gone to lay out a park 
in some dreadful place out West, whose 
name his mother had forgotten, but they 
paid well. Ethel, who listened with an 
interesting consciousness, could have re- 
gretted when Gertrude, whose conversa- 
tion resembled a butterfly’s flight, sud- 
denly darted off to some other absorbing 
topic; but she could not but listen, for 
now for the first time in her life did she 
hear the perfection of gossip. Never 
had she met any one who knew so many 
people, or so much about them, as Mrs. 
Philip Kirby ; and never, surely, did any 
one know people in whose lives such ex- 
traordinary events were perpetually hap- 
pening. ' In every sentence she threw off 
a hint for a possible novel; indeed, all 
that relieved her tales from the charge of 
scandal was her utter freedom from all 
moral reprobation. Mrs. Ellery reproved, 
but indulgently; Anna smiled, but un- 
easily. One never quite knew what Ger- 
trude would say next; and she was 
relieved when her cousin, having, as she 
herself phrased it, “cheered up poor, 
dear Anna,” took herself off, and Ethel 
followed in her wake. 

“T wish,” she said, “that Miss Moore 
and Gertrude had not happened in to- 
gether.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said her mother. 
“Gertrude never minds or cares whom 
she meets.” 

“Yes — but I was afraid Miss Moore — 
of course we always know just how to 
take what Gertrude says ; but Miss Moore 
never met her before, and I was sorry she 
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said some things she did — ail that about 
the Ellises !”’ 

“That’s of no consequence ; it isn’t 
likely Miss Moore ever heard of the 
Ellises, —she knows nobody. But what 
possessed you, Anna, to tell her you 
would go with her on Thursday?” 

“ Why, mamma, I couldn’t help it,” said 
Anna piteously. “I kept looking and 
looking at you, and hoping you would say 
something, but you did not, and I thought 
it seemed awkward to keep her in sus- 
pense, and then end with a refusal at last. 
I really had no engagement, you know.” 

“It is always possible,” said Mrs. El- 
lery, “with a little adroitness, to tell the 
truth, and still to get out of things some- 
how. I should think you would find it 
very stupid,— and it seems a great waste 
of time when we are so busy just now.” 

“ But what can I do, mamma? Can I 
disappoint her after all?” 

“Oh, don’t waste so many words about 
it! Iam tired now, and you will go on 
talking so over a trifle!’ 

Anna was silent, while she fervently 
hoped it might rain on Thursday. Yet 
when the afternoon came, and she found 
herself slowly descending the. long flight 
of stairs to the Columbus Avenue Station 
of the Boston and Albany Railroad, her 
heart was beating more quickly from the 
subtle exhilaration of the brilliantly clear, 
cool autumn day. She would have chosen 
to spend it a little differently, but still, 
with her mother off her mind and the 
closed door of the country once more 
thrown open for her, she could find 
enough to enjoy. But as Ethel advanced 
to meet her, she was struck with con- 
sternation at seeing in the background 
the figure of a young man in assiduous 
attention. She did not want to know any 
young man of Miss Moore’s acquaintance, 
and though she did not imagine she 
should have the trouble of entertaining 
him, the prospect of acting through a 
long afternoon as cover to a flirtation 
more or less ardent was not a pleasing 
one; so her “Good morning, Miss 
Moore. How do you do?” was said 
with a somewhat stately air. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Ellery. 
me introduce Mr. Colman.” 

Mr. Colman bowed. He was a fresh, 
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healthy-looking, well-grown young fellow, 
with thick, fair hair struggling to break 
out into curls wherever its close-cropped 
state permitted, and a blond moustache 
to match. Anna thought he could not 
be much over twenty. He was probably 
a creature harmless enough in himself, 
however ill-judged it might be in Ethel 
to bring him, and she smiled more gra- 
ciously as she bowed in return. She had 
not the least intention of shaking hands, 
but she found she was doing it before she 
knew it. 

“Mr. Colman knows where the gentians 
grow, and will take us to the place. It 
was him who told me about them,” said 
Ethel. 

“Thank you,” said Anna; “that will 
be very pleasant,’”—and she turned 
away to the ticket office. 

“Why, Miss Ellery, what are you 
after?” asked the young man. “Of 
course I have round tickets for the whole 
party. I always see to that in time.” 

“ Thank you,” said Anna again, a little 
more distantly, and the train at that 
moment stopping, they. all got in. It 
was nearly full, and there was only one 
whole seat left, which Anna expected to 
share with Ethel; but to her surprise, 
Ethel very decidedly planted herself in a 
single odd one a little way behind it, and 
Anna and Mr. Colman sat down together. 
Of course she must say something, so she 
began : 

‘Are you fond of wild flowers, Mr. 
Co.man?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am,” said her companion. 
He had a pleasant voice, but a little loud 
for the occasion, and his ma’am was so 
emphatically brought out, that - Anna 
thought he must be making fun of her. 
“Yes, ma’am. I have often gone hunt- 
ing for them in Auburndale, and I always 
find lots. I sent Ethel a great bunch of 
gentians last year. They are very pretty. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“T am very fond of them,” said Anna, 
“and they bloom so late, that I have 
seldom had a chance to pick them for 
myself.” 

“Qh, ladies don’t generally like to go 
poking round in the woods and swamps 
after flowers; but Ethel said you were 
fond of that sort of thing.” 
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“T enjoy a rough walk, and I came 
prepared for it.” 

‘“That’s very sensible,” 
man heartily. 
Auburndale ? ” 

“T have driven through it. You said 
you often went there, did you not?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I can’t go very far 
from the city in summer, on account of 
business, you know, and I have boarded 
out there several seasons. It’s a very 
nice place, and the woods are elegant.” 

Anna’s cheek dimpled a little. She 
could hardly help laughing. His ways of 
talking amused her, and she was afraid of 
his seeing it. But Mr. Colman was ac- 
customed to seeing young ladies giggle at 
nothing, and rather expected it of them. 
He went on: “I wish you’d let me drive 
you out there some day, Miss Ellery. 
I'd like to have to-day, but Ethel said we 
shouldn’t have time—a likely thing! 
Why, I’ve got a little brown mare that 
will do it under the hour, I can tell you! 
I guess Ethel thought it would look queer 
—three in a wagon; but perhaps you’ll 
go some day with me in my dog-cart.” 

Anna felt it to be beyond her powers 
to set this audacious young man right. 
He meant kindly, and she could only say 
that she “ could seldom leave her mother.” 

“Perhaps your mother ’d come too 
some time, and I’d take a beach-wagon 
and pair. I don’t believe she’d enjoy 
going behind my Kitty — but you look as 
if you might.” 

“That reminds me.” said Anna, de- 
clining to argue the point, “how much 
do I owe you?” 

“¢ What for?” 

“For the ticket you were so kind as to 


said the young 
“Have you ever been in 





get.” 
“The ticket? — oh nothing, Miss 
Ellery!” 


“ But, Mr. Colman,” persisted Anna, 
opening her little pocket-book. 

“ Of course I can never allow a lady to 
be troubled by such a trifle as that, when 
I am escorting her.”’ 

“Perhaps I might not call it a trifle, if 
I knew what it was,” said Anna, a little 
provoked. 

* Really and truly, Miss Ellery, I can’t 
tell you what it was, for I don’t re- 


’ 


member.’ 
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“Tt will not be difficult to find out, 
though it would be less trouble for me to 
pay you now,” said Anna laughing, for 
the whole affair seemed childish. So did 
her companion’s sudden grimace as he 
took in the idea. 

“Well, then,” he said slowly, “if you 
want to so much, you may call it nine- 
teen cents.” 

She handed him the money, which he 
took with a ruefully puzzled expression, 
and Anna thought that he had had a 
good lesson. He must have known a 
very singular sort of young woman — but 
what could be expected of an admirer of 
Ethel Moore? He seemed a nice boy, 
and she had no wish to hurt his feelings, 
so she asked him some simple question 
about the pretty new station at Brighton, 
which they were just passing, and was re- 
paid by a flood of information which 
made her think that perhaps he might be 
a house-builder; hardly an architect, — 
she knew some architects. 

The train stopped at Auburndale, and 
the young people got out and strolled 
along toward the woods happily enough. 
The autumn air was like wine to Anna. 
Her eyes grew bright and her cheeks 
pink ; it was easy to laugh, and if Mr. 
Colman’s turns of speech moved _ her 
merriment more than his harmless jokes, 
he did not know it. She had meant to 
keep by herself, and not trouble the 
others, but somehow the situation seemed 
oddly reversed. Ethel, in her new “ fall 
suit’ and tight boots, lingered at every 
obstacle, while Anna, in her old gown 
and thick shoes, was free of foot as a 
nymph. She thought it rather strange 
that Mr. Colman should stick to her so 
closely, and leave Ethel to follow behind ; 
but it was impossible to shake him off, 
and Ethel evidently did not want her to, 
so she concluded that if their notions of 
politeness demanded the sacrifice of each 
other’s company, she could not help it. 
At last, as the cart-track they followed 
grew rougher and dirtier, Ethel sat down 
on a convenient piece of felled t:mber, 
and announced that she could go no 
further. ‘They must not wait for her-— 
no, indeed, they must not ; and the young 
man, apparently quite unconcerned, said 
that after all, they had but a step further 
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to go, and would be within call every mo- 
ment,— and then followed Anna’s light 
step as she sprang from stone to stone along 
the muddy path filled by autumn rains, 
eager to offer her assistance, which she re- 
fused when needless, or accepted when 
needed, with equal unaffectedness. They 
both respected each other’s powers when 
they reached the spot where the gentians 
grew, — or where a few patches of leaves 
with some very unpromising looking buds 
were all that could be discovered. 

“Well, Miss Ellery, this is too bad!” 
exclaimed Mr. Colman, after gazing 
blankly at the scene for a few moments. 
“It must be a very late season, for I’m 
sure they were out at this time last year. 
I guess you'll think I’m stupid enough 
not to have come out here first, before I 
brought you out on a fool’s errand.” 

“ Please don’t call it folly, but misfor- 
tune ; on our part at least,’ said Anna, 
amazed at finding herself bandying re- 
partees with this young fellow. 

‘Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed; “you 
have got it off on me this time!” A 


joke was always in order with him, 
whether it told against him or not. Anna 


was pleased with his good humor, and 
said pleasantly, though a little more dis- 
tantly : 

“We need not go back empty-handed, 
if you will cut some of those maple 
leaves. What a lovely color they have — 
pink, more than red —. and those salmon- 
tinted ones — how peculiar they are !’ 

“They grow in swampy ground, and 
that always makes them have odd colors. 
I'll get you some ;”’ and with the words 
he had leaped the fence, and was cutting 
great branches of the maples, so beauti- 
ful that Anna could not bear to leave 
any, —though as the little party saun- 
tered back to the train she felt almost as 
relieved as Ethel to know that it would 
be dark before they reached home, and 


that their brilliant load and slightly dis-" 


hevelled condition would attract the less 
notice. Sam regretted it; he would have 
enjoyed appearing as the escort of the 
party, and showing off the knot of leaves 
which Miss Ellery herself had pinned in 
his buttonhole. 

The train was full again, and this time 
the ladies took the only empty seat, while 
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Mr. Colman leaned over them and talked 
for awhile, then wandered off to the end 
of the car, where he exchanged very 
friendly greetings with the conductor, 
with whom he seemed well acquainted. 

“T used to meet him last summer, 
when I went in and out from Auburn- 
dale. He’s a very pleasant man,’’ was 
his excuse. 

“ Mr. Colman seems very obliging and 
kind-hearted,” said Anna, willing to 
please Ethel. 

“Yes, he’s just as nice as he can be. 
He is smart, too, very. Why, he is in 
the law firm of ‘Torrey and Colman, and 
father says Mr. ‘Torrey took him in with- 
out his making the least application, just 
because he was so struck with his tal- 
ents.” 

“He is very young to have done so 
well.” 

“Oh, he’s not so very young!”’ said 
Ethel eagerly; “he’s twenty-seven, and 
he’s been in the firm four years. He 
graduated with a very high rank from 
Boston University.” 

Anna had never heard of Boston Uni- 
versity, and did not believe there was 
such a place; it sounded too absurd — 
and she had several times found Miss 
Moore mistaken, to use a mild expres- 
sion. But she was aghast to find that the 
fresh, healthy, boyish face of her new 
acquaintance had given her a false idea 
of his age, and feared that she had not 
discouraged his forwardness enough ; 
surely he was old enough to know better. 

“Father says he’s sure to rise in the 
world,” went on Ethel. Anna_ was 
touched ; there was something pathetic, 
she felt, in Ethel’s evident wish to have 
her lover appreciated. She felt, as she 
had done before, how isolated the poor 
child’s position must be, when it seemed 
of so much importance to win the good 
opinion of a comparative stranger. It 
was plain that these young people wished 
to court her acquaintance, perhaps with 
a view to gaining some consequence for 
their future establishment. Ifthey wanted 
it so much, let them have it! Anna, 
most humble and unassuming personally, 
felt that the good-will of a person with 
her connections was a thing to be wished 
for, indeed. But a rush of sudden bitter- 











ness came over her, at the thought that 
she seemed to be regarded as some one 
in a place apart, as if she were older — 
out of her category —a sort of prospec- 
tive old maid, who might take an aunt- 
like interest in their affairs. ‘The career 
of an old maid of good family and suf- 
ficient means may be a pleasant one 
enough in Boston, and Anna had looked 
forward to it without repining; but if a 
girl were an actual angel, it is hardly 
likely that she would not sometimes rebel 
at being consigned to celibacy because 
she was useful to her, family as a com- 
panion and housekeeper. Mrs. Ellery 
and Evan were of the opinion that another 
such match as Josephine’s was hardly to 
be looked for, and that it would be better 
for Anna to remain single than to put up 
with one at all inferior. She felt, just 
then, that her own desires could be more 
humble. A husband, and a home of her 
own — was there anything wrong in wish- 
ing for these commonplace blessings of 
the average woman? Why should they 
be so out of her reach, when they came 
so easily to Ethel Moore, and girls like 
her? Anna checked herself, shocked at 
the impropriety and ingratitude of her 
ideas. 

“’That’s an uncommon jolly girl,” said 
Sam Colman as he walked home with 
Ethel, after leaving Miss Ellery at her 
mother’s door; and Ethel, who felt as 
contemptuous of the masculine judgment 
as Anna had when her brother Evan had 
classed Ethel herself as “nice and sen- 
sible,” replied impressively : 

“‘She’s an awfully swell girl.” 

“Is she? She doesn’t look or act like 
a 

“Do you think her pretty?” 

“Oh, yes— pretty enough. 
is she?” 

“Twenty-two.” 

“Oh!” in rather a surprised tone. 

“Why, don’t you think she looks like 
i?” 

She looks younger, 
older ; that’s what it is.”’ 

“She looks very like her brother, and 
he’s the handsomest man I’ve ever seen.”’ 

“They aren’t very rich, —are they?”’ 

“They’re very well off, and they are 
related to all the first families in Boston, 
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and her sister was a very celebrated 
beauty. She married Professor Mere- 


dith.”’ 

“What — the great geologist?” asked 
Sam eagerly. 

“TI suppose so,” said Ethel, who really 
was uncertain. 

“Why, he’s a very distinguished man. 
He testified for us as an expert in the 
great Dinsmore case. I never heard 
anything finer. The point was this;” 
and Sam poured the whole history into 
his companion’s ears. She cared little 
about it, and did not take the pains to 
simulate attention, which had made him 
think her so bright and pretty when he 
had first met her, a year ago. 


Mrs. Ellery was too full of her own 
affairs when she got home to care whether 
her daughter had brought back any gen- 
tians or not,—much to Anna’s relief; 
and the memory of the excursion was fast 
fading from her mind when, on the even- 
ing of Saturday in the week after, the 
doorbell was heard to ring with an unus- 
ually loud peal, and a slight bustle in the 
hall presaged an evening caller. Mrs. 
Ellery looked displeased curiosity — she 
did not like evening calls, and did not 
recognize the voice. But Anna thought 
she did, and felt less serious than alarmed. 
What would her mother say ? 

The door swung open, and admitted 
Mr. Samuel Colman in morning costume, 
but freshly and faultlessly arrayed, and 
carrying in his hand a large paper parcel 
of peculiar shape. 

“Good evening, Miss Ellery! You see, 
as I could not get the mountain to Ma- 
homet, I’ve brought Mahomet to the 
mountain. I’ve got some gentians here 
for you, as the next best thing to helping 
you get them yourself.” 

“Thank you. My mother, Mrs. Ellery, 
Mr. Colman,” said Anna. 

“Glad to see you, ma’am. I suppose 
Miss Anna has told you how cheap I felt 
after taking her out to look for gentians, 
and finding none. But I wasn’t going to 
give it up. It’s not easy for me to get 
off from business, any afternoon but Sat- 
urday, and I knew they’d be just right 
to-day, in a place where there are real 
beauties, a great deal harder to get at 
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than where we went. They'll look better 
when they open out in water,’’ he added 
rather apologetically, as he unfolded the 
paper and displayed a mass of tightly 
closed blossoms. 

Mrs. Ellery was struck dumb, but not 
deaf. On the contrary, her hearing 
seemed preternaturally acute, and_ her 
daughter could see that every tone of the 
young man’s loud, cheerful voice was set- 
ting her nerves on edge. 

“Mr. Colman is a friend of Miss 
Moore’s, mamma,” she said, with an 
instinct of defence. ‘“ He went with us 
the other day, when we found the gen- 
tians were still unopened,” and she rang 
the bell, while Mrs. Ellery looked mutely 
on. ‘It was very kind in you to bring 
them,” she continued. ‘I hope you had 
some for Miss Moore, too.” 

“Ethel? Oh, Ethel doesn’t care for 
wild flowers, or going after them either, I 
guess. She said you were fond of all 
such things.” 

“T am, very. Please bring me some 
cool, not co/d water, Lina,” to the servant 
who entered, “and the Venetian glass 
bowl from the top of the long bookcase 
in the dining-room. ‘There, Mr. Colman, 
don’t you think they blend beautifully 
with the pearly tint of the glass? They 
would not look well contrasted with any- 
thing more decided in tone, would 
they?” 

“T leave it to you, for I see you know 
all about the business—— doesn’t she, 
ma’am?”’ said Sam, addressing Mrs. 
Ellery with emphasis. 

“ Yes — very well—”’ replied that lady, 
stiffly, more from stupefaction than from 
any design. “Take care, Anna, you are 
making a sad litter with them.” 

“Tam afraid that a good many of them 
are dead,” said Sam; “ but you know we 
can’t always pick and choose among 
them, and I wanted to be sure and bring 
enough.” 

“Oh, I am sure there are a great many 
that will open again,” said Anna. “I 
shall try and sketch some of them to- 
morrow. I never painted a gentian.” 

“T don’t think you have any time to 
paint to-morrow,” said Mrs. Ellery dis- 
approvingly. 

“T believe, ma’am,” said Sam, dimly 


perceiving that his flowers were an unsat- 
isfactory topic, “that I have had the 
pleasure of meeting your son-in-law, 
Professor Meredith.” 

*¢Oh — in Washington ? 

“No; it was when he came on a year 
or two ago, to give expert testimony in 
the Dinsmore mining case. You know 
all about that, of course. It was fine to 
hear him, and his report—I told Mr. 
Torrey, our senior partner, that really, if 
Professor Meredith had not taken so 
strongly to science, he would have made 
a first-rate lawyer.” 

“Mr. Meredith would probably have 
succeeded in any walk of life,” said Mrs. 
Ellery, as if compliments were beside the 
mark. 

“*T suppose you have seen the report, 
Miss Ellery?” 

“No—I think not,” faltered Anna, 
conscious that Richard’s greatness was so 
taken for granted by his wife’s family 
that they never troubled themselves as to 
details. Even Josephine herself knew 
and cared nothing about such matters. 

“Well then,” said Mr. Colman, well 
pleased to enlighten her, “the case was 
just this,’— and he gave a rapid but 
lucid account of the great case, and the 
point which Professor Meredith’s testi- 
mony had decided. Anna could not help 
being interested in the story, and the 
way he told it, though somewhat per- 
turbed by the air of resigned despair with 
which her mother listened. , She made 
her own expressions of pleasure the 
warmer, to cover Mrs. Ellery’s silence, 
and said, “ Here is a very good photo- 
graph of my brother Richard —the last 
we have of him. Oh, and the other one 
in the case is my sister’s last, with the 
baby, Zéfita.” 

“ Zéf-— ?” 

“ Oh, she is named Josephine, after her 
mother, but it caused so many mistakes, 
as it usually does, that her father called 
her Zéfita—the creole diminutive, you 
know, — and it suits her nicely. Here is 
a better one of my sister, alone.” 

“Well, she zs a perfect beauty!” said 
Sam admiringly; “and yet, do you 
know, she looks a good deal like you 
too.” 

“That is saying too much,” said Anna 
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laughing. “The utmost I ever heard 
before was that I looked a little like her. 
Here are some of little Annie and the 
boys,”’ putting them forward to avert a 
compliment, which she saw he was trying 
to get into shape. Photographs were a 
fruitful topic, and the Ellerys had enough 
to have lasted through an evening call in 
the days of Methusaleh. She let loose on 
him all the fruit of Evan’s camera, and 
allowed no pause till she thought he had 
really stayed as long as he could reason- 
ably expect, for her mother looked 
gloomier and gloomier. She was relieved 
when he suddenly jumped up and said he 
must be going; and he seemed to know 
how to get himself very properly out of 
the room and house without any of the 
lingering she had dreaded. No sooner 
had the outer door closed on him when 
Mrs. Ellery exclaimed : 

“What could have @possessed that 
young man to come here?” 

“He meant well,” said Anna _plain- 
tively; “he thought I would like the 
flowers.” 

“You surely never asked him to 
come?” 

“Oh, no, indeed !” 

“Tt is very odd, that he should have 
come, unless you gave him some encour- 
agement to do so.” 

“T don’t think that he knows any bet- 
ter,’ pleaded Anna again, — this and her 
former plea being the stock excuses she 
was wont to make for every criminal of 
her acquaintance, and which she would 
have made for a murderer had she ever 
happened to know one. “TI think,’ she 
went on, “that he is engaged, or will be, 
to Ethel— Miss Moore; she seemed 
very anxious to have me like him.”’ 

“That doesn’t give him any business 
to be coming here,” said Mrs. Ellery 
severely. ‘It is bad enough to have the 
girl coming here without him. But you 
need not return her call, and then per- 
haps she won’t come again.” 

“Oh, mamma, — please don’t ask me 
to do that! Iam sure it would hurt her 
feelings. Poor thing! she has had so 
few advantages, and she seems to think 
so much of you; and I don’t doubt that 
she thinks the acquaintance will be of 
use to her.” 
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‘“‘If she expects me to keep it up after 
she is marrfed to that intolerably forward 
young man, she is mistaken. You see 
now how foolish it was to get so intimate 
with her as you did at Jaffrey. It is 
always easy to be kind and polite without 
raising any undue expectations.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Anna, meekly. 
“But may I not call on her just once? 
I do so hate to seem unkind.” 

“Well, call once, and let that be the 
end of it.” 

Anna was glad to let the subject drop. 
She took care to call on Ethel at the most 
fashionable hour, on the very finest of days, 
when she had every reason to suppose 
that she would find a ** Not at home ”’ at 
the janitor’s office. But Ethel was at 
home, and Anna, as she waited for the 
elevator, thought, with a sigh, that she was 
always out of luck. But she was very 
amiable to Ethel, and listened kindly, as 
seemed to be expected of her, to the 
girl’s praises of her lover; how fast he 
had risen in his profession, and how he 
tried to improve his mind in other ways, 
and was so well read on so many subjects, 
and how good-hearted he was, and taught 
a class of boys at a mission school. 
Anna was pleased with her, and felt re- 
morsefully, that she had misjudged her. 
There had always appeared to be a want 
of sincerity about Ethel, unworthy to 
mate with that open ingenuousness, which, 
somehow, in spite of his want of refine- 
ment, was so attractive in Mr. Colman; 
but she had not thought Ethel capable of 
being so much and so honestly in love, 
and liked the simplicity with which it was 
shown. She gave willing and ready sym- 
pathy, and was equally open in her turn, 
when Ethel, well satisfied, turned the 
conversation upon Anna’s brother. Ethel 
had had one matchless and overpowering 
bow from young Ellery, in Beacon Street, 
and had seen him at a distance, once or 
twice, and had had one delightful meeting, 
for it could hardly be called an interview, 
with him, ina West End horse car; quite 
enough to keep the flame of love in a 
glow ; but the unsuspicious Anna, who be- 
lieved Ethel’s love placed in an entirely 
different quarter, thought she digressed 
from her own to the Ellery affairs out of 
kindness, and that she was not only more 
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sincere, but more unselfish than she had 
been supposed to be, and was easily led on 
to be communicative. ‘They parted, bet- 
ter friends than they yet had been, Anna 
allowing all manner of civilities and 
hopes for future meetings to escape her. 
Not more involuntarily did pearls and 
diamonds drop from the lips of that fa- 
vored maiden in the fairy tale, than did 
pretty speeches from Anna_ Ellery’s. 
There is only a doubt as to whether the 
gift is always a desirable one. Anna did 
not find it so, and, as she went home, she 
was frightened to think of all she had 
said. But yet, was it not her duty to fol- 
low out the path open before her, and 
form Ethel’s mind a little? Was there 
not a good work to be done here, if 
mamma only would not mind? = Any de- 
cision in the case seemed taken out of 
her hands when in another night or two 
the door bell again rang, and Sam Col- 
man’s voice was again heard in the hall. 
Anna, a little provoked with Ethel for 
letting him come again, and thankful that 
her mother had gone to bed, though 
afraid she would hear the sounds and send 
down to inquire what they meant, was yet 
forced by her mental constitution to wel- 
come him with the sweetest of smiles, 
her inward perplexity only showing in a 
faint color on her cheeks, that made her 
look her very prettiest. Her visitor did 
not seem to require anything to put him 
more at his ease than he was already. 

“Good evening, Miss Ellery,’ he be- 
gan; “how’s your mother?” 

“My mother is not very well, and has 
gone to bed.” 

“Indeed, nothing serious, I hope.” 

“Oh, no! she is a little of an invalid 
always, and has to be careful. She is 
somewhat tired to-night, that is all.” 

“TI thought she seemed to have some- 
thing the matter with her, when I was here 
the other night, and that was why I made 
my call so short. You must have thought 
it queer. But I had not thought of its 
being Saturday night— you know a good 
many old, that is to say, old-fashioned peo- 
ple, like to be quiet on Saturday night.” 

“You were very considerate.” 

“Well, you see, I’m paying myself off 
for it. I want to see if you kept your 
word and painted those gentians.”’ 





“Oh, yes, I enjoyed doing it very 
much.” 

« And may I see them?” 

“Oh, of course,” said Anna, and she 
turned to open a large portfolio, on a 
stand. He took the whole thing up, and 
laid it on the table, and, after admiring 
the gentians very properly, asked : 

“May I look at the others, Miss 
Ellery?’ —and, as she smiled an assent, 
“Well, now, that is what I call well 
done.” 

“* What is it?” said Anna, bending for- 
ward. ‘Oh, that is an interior at Mrs. 
Cutler’s, Miss Moore’s cousin at Jaffrey, 
where we stayed last summer. She has a 
lovely old house, with some very good 
fireplaces, and woodwork ; but very likely 
you have seen them.” 

‘“No, I was never there; but this is 
fine.” 

“The subjeé& is so interesting that the 
sketch could not fail to be pretty.” 

“No, but your drawing— it is excel- 
lent. I have seldom seen a lady so up in 
perspective. I go to the water-color ex- 
hibitions, sometimes, and I see a lot of 
their sketches, all about alike, with a tree 
and a rock, and a rock and a tree— it’s 
very easy to do that sort of thing with a 
little practice — but they seldom put any 
buildings in; and why? Because they 
can’t draw them properly. It is a great 
deal easier to dabble on a little color, and 
wash it about, than to draw a house that 
could stand, or a boat that could sail.”’ 

“You draw yourself, do you not?” 

“Oh, yes, a little. I have been obliged 
to learn for the sake of business. You'll 
be surprised, perhaps, that a lawyer 
should want to know how to draw; but 
you see, I have a great deal of corpora- 
tion business, and plans and maps; and 
elevations are always coming into play. 
I found it no easy matter to get them 
done to my mind, and so I thought I 
would take a course or two of lessons, and 
do it for myself.” 

“JT should like to see some of your 
drawings.” 

“Qh, they are nothing to look at; not 
pretty like yours. I only draw because I 
can suit my purpose better than I can get 
any one else to.” 

“But it is very convenient to show 
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people what you want; you will find it 
saves a great deal of trouble, when you 
vant to build a house.” 

“T’m a long way from that, yet.” 

Anna said nothing, and he went on 
turning over her drawings with interest ; 
and when the last one had been seen, he 
asked her if she played, and when she 
said she did, asked her if she would not 
favor him, with the air of knowing how 
to do the proper thing at an evening 
call. She was well content to sit down 
at the piano, knowing that this would dis- 
turb her mother less than conversation. 
Anna’s playing was like her sketching, 
and indeed like all her work, careful and 
correct, without a spark of inspiration. 
His comments on her selections amused 
her, and she began to find some interest 
in drawing out his opinions, which he gave 
freely, without asking, or seeming to 
know, the composer’s name. 

“ How do you like this? ”’ she asked. 

“You played it beautifully — pity it’s 
such dull stuff.” 

“It is by Brahms,” said Anna loftily. 

“Who was Brahms? His music is 
nothing particular, anyhow. Ah! that is 
pretty,”’ as she glided into another move- 
ment. 

“That is by, Brahms, too; a transcript 
of one of his songs.” 

“Oh, well, it would be too bad if he 
couldn’t write anything worth hearing,” 
said Sam serenely. “I like that, and if 
you would only sing it, I should like it 
still more.” 

“T do not sing, Mr. Colman.” 

“You seem to have a great many songs 
here.” 

“Yes, I keep a good many on hand. 
My brother-in-law, Professor Meredith, 
sings when he is here, and my cousin, 
Mrs. Kirby, sometimes comes to sing to 
my mother, and I play their accompani- 
ments. I like doing that very much.” 

“Do you? Then I wish you would 
accompany me—it would be capital to 
sing with any one who plays like you.” 

“Do you sing?” 

“Oh, yes, when I’ve time.” 

“Please, do then, if we can find some- 
thing of yours,’ said Anna _ politely, 
though inwardly trembling. She could 
not but enjoy his fine fresh tenor voice, 
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charming in quality, and not ill-trained, 
though expecting every moment that her 
mother’s bell would ring, and a messenger 
summon her upstairs to explain the cause 
of this disturbance. Surprisingly enough, 
this did not happen, but something much 
worse did, for just as the singer was at 
the height of his register in “ ‘Twicken- 
ham Ferry,” tne sharp rattle of a latch- 
key was heard at the front door, and in 
walked Mr. Evan Ellery, dusty, hot, and 
tired from a long railway journey, and 
most unpleasantly taken aback at finding 
a smart young fellow. hanging over his 
sister at the piano. With the usual ten- 
dency of good looks to intensify the ex- 
pression of the moment, he looked like a 
sultan detecting an intruder in his seraglio. 
He acknowledged the introduction with a 
bow and a murmur, and passed on to the 
back room, whence his voice was heard 
with, “ Anna—can you come here for a 
moment ?”’ 

Anna excused herself, and followed 
him. — 

“Who’s that?” he asked, under his 
breath. 

“A Mr. Colman —a friend of Miss 
Moore’s.”’ 
“What — is she here?”’ 
“No; he only called.” 
“Why?” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Can’t you ask him to excuse you? 
want some tea, and something with it.” 
“Lina will get you some,’ said Anna 
ringing the bell, though she well knew 
Evan would never touch any tea, unless 
she made it; and she returned in an un- 
comfortable frame of mind to the drawing- 
room, to find her visitor another person 
from the one of five minutes ago. He 
bade good-night, and took himself away 
with the least possible delay ; and as he 
went his way home he told himself that 
he could stand as much “ queerness,” on 
the part of an old lady like Mrs. Ellery, 
as any man could, but he wasn’t going to 
put himself in the way of any other man’s 
airs—and one no older than himself! 
They would not catch him calling there 
again! And yet, it was a pity, for Miss 
Anna was as nice a girl as he had ever 
seen; and he should think that, with 
such a family, she must need a little 
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amusement. Why, he had called there 
very much on her account! Sam’s ill- 
humor never lasted long; but his pride 
was wounded, and could not so soon be 
healed. 

Meanwhile, Anna made her brother’s 
tea, while he growled out various in- 
quiries : who was this fellow, and why did 
he come? Anna explained that he was 
an admirer of Ethel Moore’s— “ And I 
thought you liked Miss Moore.” 

“She a nice girl enough; pity she 
likes such a cad.” 

“How can you tell what he is? you 
hardly saw him.” 

“T can tell what a man is at a glance ; 
his appearance is enough; and he called 
you ‘ma’am’ like a salesman, which he 
probably is.” 

“He is no such thing!” said Anna. 
“He belongs to the firm of Torrey & 
Colman, very respectable lawyers. You 
know Mr. Torrey yourself, — I have heard 
you mention him.” 

“Tf he really is Torrey’s partner, that 
proves nothing; most law firms have 
some low fellow or other in to do the 
dirty work they all have to take up some- 
times.” . 

Anna made no answer; and Evan’s ill- 
temper was somewhat assuaged by a hot 
cup of her tea, and a delicious salad, 
the dressing for which she had also com- 
pounded. She was hurt, not on her 
own account, but because it was her way 
to feel vicariously through the nerves of 
every one else with whom she came in 
contact, and she thought Mr. Colman had 
a fair right to be both. She had cer- 
tainly behaved very ill to him by expos- 
ing him to such treatment; for she had 
at least encouraged him to come by act- 
ing as if she enjoyed his visits. But a 
feeling of still deeper guiltiness overcame 
her, as she realized that she had com- 
mitted no polite deception. She ad en- 
joyed them, or at least, she could have 
enjoyed them if she had felt free to do so. 
She did not know under which view she 
was most to blame. However, it was 
over, for of course he would not come 
again. He did not—and Anna, though 
she would not allow it, found life a little 
duller than before. 

About the middle of December, she 


was returning from a three days’ visit to 
Northampton, — nothing more exciting 
than staying with a great aunt who had 
lost her mind, while the paid companion 
went on aholiday. Her aunt was wealthy, 
and lived in her own fine old house, with 
her old servants, and Anna had nothing 
to do for her but to “be there” as the 
phrase goes; a more exhausting task for 
her, young and strong as she was, than if 
she had had to wash the old lady’s clothes, 
or cook her dinner, as she sometimes 
wished she could. She took the journey 
so often, that her mother could not object 
to her making it alone. Her aunt’s 
coachman saw her safely on the express 
train at Springfield, and coming into the 
3oston and Albany station was like com- 
ing home. 

It was a raw, damp afternoon, with a 
chilly, drizzling rain settling down on top 
of a dirty snowcrust, and the landscape 
looked gray and forbidding; but Anna 
was warm and sheltered in an easy chair 
in a drawing-room car, with a book on 
her lap, and with a quiet satisfaction at 
having done her duty, and being home- 
ward bound. A little way beyond Charl- 
ton station, the train stopped in the open 
country. She hardly looked up at first, 
but when the stoppage continued, and 
one man after another got up and went 
out, she was aroused to a languid curios- 
ity, and then to a little apprehension, — 
and some of the other ladies around 
openly expressed their alarm. One or 
two of the men soon returned, and in- 
formed them that a freight train had been 
wrecked on the track ahead; accounts 
varying as to the cause ; no one was hurt, 
but it was an awkward business, and there 
was no saying how soon the rails would 
be clear. There was no danger; men 
had gone back with signals, and they 
could but stay where they were. Oh, 
yes, they would probably reach Boston 
some time that evening ; things might be 
a great deal worse. Still Anna was trou- 
bled, not for herself, but for her mother, 
who, she knew, would be greatly alarmed. 
Could she telegraph to her? She rose 
and went to the front platform of the car, 
and leaned out to behold a discouraging 
vista of muddy path and snowy bank 
along the track to a confused black heap 
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where the wrecked train was piled up. 
She spoke to a returning elderly passen- 
ger — he knew nothing about it ; toa hur- 
ried official — Oh, yes, she might telegraph 
when they got to Rochdale — and he has- 
tened on. Anna knew that she might be 
due at home before then, and was reluc- 
tantly drawing back, feeling that she ought 
to do something, and that her mother 
would never believe she could not, when 
suddenly some one, looking up as he 
passed, exclaimed : 

“ Miss Ellery! why, are you here?” 

“Q Mr. Colman !— how do you do?” 

‘““Well, now, I a@m glad,” said Mr. 
Colman, swinging himself up on the 
lowest steps; “are you all alone?” 

“Yes, quite ; and I am a little anxious 
about mamma. I see no way to let her 
know, and she will be frightened, and 
that is so bad for her. ‘They say I can- 
not telegraph till we get to Rochdale, 
and it is time we were at Worcester 
now.” 

“It can soon be done; why, we are 
not more than a mile and a half from 
Rochdale, and I can walk there directly, 
and telegraph anything you like.” 

“Oh, you could not do that. There 
is no path to walk in. The snow must 
be a foot deep all along the track.” 

“T can walk on the track, when I get 
past the wreck — it won’t be bad on the 
sleepers. I shouldn’t mind it a_parti- 
cle.” 

“T couldn’t think of letting you.” 

“Well, then, I shall go without your 
letting me,” said Sam laughing. “ Real 
ly, Miss Anna, it would be a pleasure for 
me. I have been all day coming from 
New York, and need the exercise — and 
it is a great deal pleasanter to take a 
tramp with an object, than to go pottering 
about the wreck as I have been doing 
this half-hour.” 

“JT wish I could go myself,” sighed 
Anna, looking ruefully down at her dainty 
little boot. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think of it,’”’ he said, 
his eyes following her’s admiringly. “Why, 
you would be drowned, and I can swim, 
I tell you, if itcomes to that. Now, write 
out your telegram; here’s a form,’ — 
drawing out his note-case,— “and _ tell 
her it’s perfectly uncertain when we get 





off, but that you are all right, and she 
mustn’t be scared.” 

“ But, Mr. Colman, suppose the train 
should overtake you before you get there, 
—would it stop for you? You might 
get left behind.” 

“You haven’t seen the wreck, — that’s 
clear; why, they can’t get it off till they 
get engines from Worcester, if they can. 
I’ve time to go and come back ten times 
over.” 

“ Oh, you fhustn’t think of coming back, 
when you have a comfortable place to 
rest in there. ‘Thank you very, very 
much. I feel ashamed to let you go, but 
really it will be a great relief to me.” 

Anna stood a moment, and watched 
him set off, pulling his travelling cap over 
his eyes, as he faced the driving easterly 
storm. It grew worse after he left. 
Darkness set in, and the sleet pattered 
dismally against the car windows. Anna 
was very tired, and still more hungry, 
having only taken an early lunch and 
brought nothing to eat with her, expect- 
ing to be at home by dinner time. She 
was not accustomed to mind her own 
personal discomforts, but doubtless they 
had some share in heightening the ap- 
prehensions that now assailed her. What 
if she had let Mr. Colman. undertake a 
really dangerous expedition on her ac- 
count, 

It seemed very long to her, though in 
reality it was not much over an hour, 
when the door of the car opened, and in 
he came, flushed, warm, and handsome, 
his overcoat stiff and sparkling with sleet, 
and his moustache white with hoar frost. 

“Here I am, Miss Ellery; and a 
splendid tramp I’ve had of it. I’m much 
obliged to you for sending me; _ but 
you’ve had a dull time waiting, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes, indeed, and I was afraid you 
had found it worse than you expected.” 

“ Oh, no, it wasn’t so bad after I got out 
of this cutting. Always expect the worst, 
you know, and then you won't be dis- 
appointed. But I have got up an ap- 
petite, and you must be half starved. 
We left our dining-room car at Spring- 
field, so I have brought some supper for 
us both.” While he spoke he had taken 
off his heavy ulster, flung it over a vacant 
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seat opposite, and begun to extract from 
its pockets, and those of his coat, paper 
parcels of all shapes and sizes. “ Here” 
—to the porter — “take that coat away, 
there’s a good fellow! and put up a 
table. Here, Miss Anna, here’s the best 
I could do ; there’s nothing but a country 
grocery there ; but here are some crackers 
and some cheese that don’t look bad, 
and some sardines ; and now,” producing 
a tin can, “ you had better drink your tea 
before it gets cold!” 

“Tea! where did you get it?” 

“Oh, at the grocery —I made them 
make me some there, and I heated it up 
at the engine again. You had _ better 
drink it, for I don’t believe a third heat- 
ing up would do it any good; but it will 
be better than nothing, anyhow. Here’s 
the sugar ; and here,” triumphantly bring- 
ing out his last parcel, “is a bottle of 
milk !” 

Anna, relieved from her anxiety, and 
admiring the readiness of his resources, 
was ready thoroughly to enjoy the adven- 
ture —the first real travelling adventure 
she had ever had, while his experience 
seemed to swarm with them. He told 
her of a dozen worse ones, while they 
were setting the table with such crockery 
as the porter could afford them, and they 
sat down together in as easy a fashion as 
if they had known each other for years, 
laughing like a pair of children over the 
paucity of dishes and the ingenious sub- 
stitutes they invented, each trying to 
outdo the other. He insisted on heap- 
ing up her plate, while he kept jumping 
up and offering his own share to every 
woman in the car, so that he would have 
had nothing to eat if she had not kept 
back some, which she insisted on_ his 
taking, with a sudden display of playful 
tyranny that amazed herself. “ Under 
the circumstances,’ as she thought, for- 
mality would be out of place; there was 
no reason why she should not accept his 
attentions as frankly and freely as she 
would a brother’s; indeed, she was 
ashamed of a little lurking suspicion in 
her heart, that she might have found it 
less agreeable to be detained in company 
with Evan. Their conversation became 
so engrossing to them both, that when at 
last the train, after many screams and 
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snorts, began slowly to move, they scarcely 
noticed it. Of course, Sam could not 
leave Miss Ellery now till he had seen 
her safely through ; and the duty of sit- 
ting down beside her and trying to enter- 
tain her was not a hard one. He soon 
found himself talking to her as he had 
never talked to a girl before, as indeed 
no girl had ever talked to him like that. 
Anna had nothing original or striking to 
say on the multitude of topics they dis- 
cussed ; but like the learned parrot, the 
wonder was that she could talk of them 
at all; and at least she could appreciate 
that his ideas were original, in so far that 
they were his own, and not copied. 
They touched on politics, where she soon 
found that his views were widely apart 
from those approved by her own party ; 
that is to say, Evan’s. Her feeble little 
argument here soon carried her out of 
her depth, and she was overwhelmed 
with such a torrent of facts and figures 
that she was glad to swim back again 
under cover of her feminine incapacity ; 
but she could see that his views were 
based on some _ intelligent conviction, 
while her brother’s were as arbitrary a 
matter of fashion as the shape of his 
shirt collars. She did not fail, as pro- 
priety demanded, to mention Ethel, but 
found him so indifferent and unrespon- 
sive that she could only drop the subject, 
thinking with a sigh that it was hard on 
poor Ethel, who was evidently so fond of 
him; and yet, it must be hard on a man, 
too, to find himself bound to a girl so 
much his inferior. ‘“ He’s a world too 
good for her in every way,” she thought ; 
“they are both much — very much to be 
pitied.” 

“It will be very dark and very late 
when this train reaches Boston, and there 
are so many belated that there will be an 
awful crowd at the station,” said Sam. 
“What baggage have you got?’ 

“Oh, I can give my check for my box 
to the express agent; I am in no hurry 
for it; this bag is all I have here beside 
my umbrella.”’ 

“7 think we had better get out at the 
crossing, then, and I don’t doubt I can 
hail some kind of a cab for you there.” 

“There never are any cabs there when 
it is wet, and one wants them; if it were 
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A SONG OF TWO ANGELS. 


only not so late, and I had no bag, I 
would quite as-soon walk home.” 

“Would you really not mind it?” 

“No, indeed ; I have nothing on that 
will hurt.” 

“Oh, then, of course, I shall be only 
too happy to see you home; I can carry 
your bag.” 

“T am afraid it is rather heavy.” 

“What! shat?” exclaimed the young 
man contemptuously ; and as the train 
slackened speed, he helped her on with 
her wrap, threw on his own coat with a 
jerk, seized her possessions, and helped 
her out and across the line, and up the 
slippery steps of the railway crossing, at 
whose head they paused, experiencing in 
full force the sensation, proper to the 
place, of being shipwrecked mariners cast 
on a deserted and barren island. ‘The 
street was empty, and a driving storm of 
rain was beating in their faces. 

“It isn’t any use to put up your um- 


brella, Miss Anna,- you can’t hold it. 
Mine is big enough for us both. Here, 
take my arm, and hold on tight.” They 


waded off through the half-melted snow, 
blown together by the cutting wind, her 
heavy cloak clinging to him, his head 
bent down so near to her’s that they 
almost touched under cover of his big 
umbrella, her little hand pressed close 
against his heart. ‘They were in high 
spirits, with that sort of desperate satis- 
faction the young and healthy feel in get- 
ting well wet through when it cannot be 

(To be 
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helped —a_ pleasure doubled by being 


shared. How pretty she looked! How 
pretty a plainer girl might well have 


looked, with the sparkle in her eyes, and 
the glow on her cheek, and the smile on 
her lips, that were all her face usually 
lacked. How strong he was! how firm 
as a rock was his arm to cling to! how 
could he possibly carry that heavy bag, 
and hold his umbrella over her with the 
other? ‘lo good —a world too good 
for Ethel Moore !”’ 

If, under the circumstances, Sam Col- 
man had allowed himself to wish that he 
could have “kissed away the raindrops 
from her cheek,’ he had poetical au- 
thority, and no one could have considered 
him worthy of blame; but could a young 
lady of high breeding and principles so 
far forget herself as to think that it might 
not have been unpleasant to have him? 
Young women will let their fancies stray 
sometimes as well as young men; but 
neither had much time to indulge in 
dreams, before they turned into Chestnut 
Street, just as every church clock in the 
district was pealing ten strokes, — a peal 
of disenchantment. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Colman,” said Anna, 
turning as she reached her mother’s door ; 
‘and thank you so much. I wish it were 
not so late, and I could ask you in now; 
but some other time — perhaps —?” 

Certainly, ma’am. I shall be very 
happy,’’ —as he bowed his farewell; but 
she knew better than that. 


continued. ) 
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A SONG OF TWO ANGELS. 
By Laura E. Richards. 


WO angels came through the gate of Heaven, 
(White and soft is a mother’s breast, ) 
Stayed them both by the gate of Heaven. 
Rested a little on folded wings, 
Spake a little of holy things. 
(In Heaven alone is perfect rest.) 


Over them rose the golden steeps, 
Heaven’s castled and golden steeps ; 
Under them depth on depth of space 
Fell away from the holy place. 
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“ Brother, and now I must take my way, 
Glad and joyful must take my way, 
Down to the realm of day and night, 
Down to yon earth that rolls so bright.” 


«‘ Brother, I too am thither sent, 
Sad and silent am thither sent. 

Let us together softly wing 

Our way to yon world of sorrowing. 


” 


Down, they swept through the shining air, 
Swiftly sped through the shining air ; 
This one bright as the sunset’s glow, 

That one white as the new white snow. 


‘ Brother, and tell me thine errand now ! 
Tell me thy joyful errand now !”’ 

«A little new soul must wake on earth, 
And I carry the blessing for its birth. 


«And tell me, brother, what task is thine ? 
Dear white angel, what task is thine ?”’ 

“To bear a soul back to Heaven’s height ; 
A mother’s, whose child is born to-night.” 


“ Ah! will the mother be sad to go? 
Loath to leave her baby and go?” 

“ Hush! dear angel, she will not know; 
God in his mercy wills it so.” 


“Ah! will the baby wake forlorn ? 

Seek its mother, and weep forlorn?” 

“ Hush! dear angel, we may not know; 
God, knowing all things, wills it so!” 


Down they swept through the dusky air 
Swiftly sped through the dusky air ; 
Trod the dim earth with noiseless feet, 
Softly stole through a village street. 


’ 


Now they came to a cottage door, 
Stayed them both at a cottage door ; 
This one bright as the sunset’s glow, 
That one white as the new white snow. 


‘“‘ Brother, I trow we here must part, 
Dear white angel, we here must part ; 
For this low door I must enter by.” 

“ Alas! and alas! so too must I!” 


Sad they gazed in each other’s face, 
(White and soft is a mother’s breast,) 
Lingered and looked in each other’s face ; 
Then folded their hands in silent prayer, 

And so together they entered there. 
(In Heaven alone is perfect rest !) 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF AN EGOIST. 


dle age and stands in the 
lengthening shadows, sor- 
rowfully aware that the 
long battle is decided, and 
that the victorious laurels 
adorn other brows than ours,—one is 
apt to look wistfully back across the field 
where lie one’s cherished hopes and illu- 
sions to that far-off pleasant valley of 
childhood, and think with tender regret 
of the child one was, with pain and bit- 
terness of the man or woman one might 
have become, if only— if only —if only 
what? If only everything had been 
different ! 

Only to think what one might have 
become with more favorable environ- 
ments, or if at each of those turns in the 
road where, we now know, some glorious 
opportunity lay in wait for us, there had 
been some voice to utter one potent word, 
some finger raised in meaning gesture, 
some éye closed with a friendly wink ; 
or if a blind world had not so persist- 
ently refused to recognize our uncommon 
attributes, or if—and that is the hardest 
of all to bear—if a few more years had 
been granted us before Fancy’s light wing 
began to droop, and sensibility lost its 
keen edge, and the heart its splendid 
courage ! 

If I, for instance, an ardent, impres- 
sionable, ambitious, yet erratic child, had 
been born into surroundings that favored 
study and systematic intellectual devel- 
opment, instead of making my tardy and 
I fear not too welcome appearance, as 
the ninth child of a country clergyman, 
with all that that implied twoscore years 
ago, what a woman I might have been! 

There is poignant anguish, yet sweet 
solace, in the thought of what wealth and 
leisure and proper training might have 
made of that fearless climber of hay- 
mows and apple trees, that sharp-tongued, 
ready-fisted little amazon, in whom all 
small, helpless creatures, beast or human, 
found a champion, and bad boys a foe 





they learned at an early period to respect ; 
that omnivorous absorber of literature and 
dreamer of amazing dreams ; that despiser 
of the convenances, to whom “ company ” 
dainties were no off-set to the “ company ” 
manners vigorously demanded, — in short, 
that true type of the “ minister’s daugh- 
ter,” who, in conjunction with the “ dea- 
con’s son,’’ is declared to be one of “ The 
worst children that ever runs!” 

And if one takes the trouble to creep 
into the confidence of even the most 
insignificant of one’s acquaintances, this 
pathetic egoism, this secretly-cherished, 
bitter-sweet belief in original possibili- 
ties of greatness will be found to exist 
in unexpected quarters. 

In the household where my own exist- 
ence began, the question of the hour was 
how to keep the immortal parts of eight 
children — one having died in infancy — 
in eight sturdy bodies ; likewise of keeping 
those bodies clad up to the standard re- 
quired of the “ minister’s family,” regard- 
less of the disproportion between its 
numbers and the salary received by its 
paternal head.® Naturally, the solution of 
this question absorbed all there was of the 
mother, mental and physical; for mental 
training we were thrown upon very in- 
adequate schooling, and the unhindered 
prowling through our father’s library, a 
privilege we thoroughly availed ourselves 
of. 

The books I remember are Shake- 
speare, some odd volumes of the Sfecta- 
tor and Littell’s Living Age, “ Scott’s 
Commentaries,” the Waverley Novels, 
Isaac Walton’s work on angling, “ King 
Philip’s Wars,’’ some lurid anti-papist 
volumes, and a much-thumbed, thick-set 
little edition of Burns’s poems— not a 
bad collection altogether, it must be con- 
fessed. 

We were a bright, rollicking, quarrel- 
some, affectionate band of brothers and 
sisters, working out our own destinies 
without much interference from the over- 
tasked mother, or the abstracted father, 
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who, with sublime confidence in the 
capacity of his children to take care of 
themselves, devoted his superfluous ener- 
gies to reforming drunkards, persecuting 
rumsellers, denouncing the institution 
of slavery, fishing for trout, and hunting 
partridges ; for my father was a parson 
of the English school — a passionate lover 
of nature, an expert angler, and before 
age dimmed his bright blue eye and 
weakened his strong arm, as good a shot 
as ever drew bead on bird or beast. 

I find I cannot well recall the child I 
was, without mentioning those ‘who were 
near me, and helped (unconsciously, for 
I played but an insignificent 7é/ in their 
lives) to make, or mar, me. The four 
eldest children were girls, and four as 
differing types as one family ever pre- 
sented. ‘The eldest lives in my memories 
of those days as a pale, plump, demure girl, 
with pensive gray eyes, pale brown curls, 
remarkably pretty hands, a rich con- 
tralto voice, and a guitar slung about her 
neck by a blue ribbon. She could not, 
of course, have worn this instrument all 
the time, but I cannot dissociate her 
from it, perhaps because of a colored 
daguerrotype of that era still in possession 
of the family, in which the guitar and the 
blue ribbon play a prominent part. 

Next to her came a young woman of 
the Di Vernon type —a fMe, tall creature 
with strong, shining black hair, skin like 
“milch und blut,” and a laugh like a 
peal of bells. 

High spirits, a generous nature, and a 
strong will had the beauty of the family ; 
and a strong hand, too, one equally 
efficient in quelling juvenile ebullitions and 
curbing unmanageable steeds. A _ fine 
figure she was on a horse’s back, and, 
naturally, equestrianism was her passion 
and delight. So she prances through 
my memory, mounted upon the fieriest 
of chargers, the long black plumes of 
her velvet toque floating on the breeze 
like the white plumes of Henry of 
Navarre. 

It was not strange that between these 
two the little parsonage parlor proved 
strongly attractive to the beaux for miles 
around, and what with the brown curls 
and the guitar on the one hand, and the 
handsome face and gay spirits on the 


other, it must have been for many a rustic 
swain a decided case of 


“ How happy might I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away! ” 


I remember, (having been a very 
large-eared pitcher, indeed, ) that after 
one of these evenings there were often 
very heated discussions, she of the guitar 
accusing her of the overflowing spirits 
with wilfully and with malice prepense 
diverting the attention of the visitors 
during the performance of “ I’ll chase the 
antelope over the plains,” or “Thou hast 
learned to love another.” I remember, 
too, that I had my own private opinions 
on the subject, which I discreetly re- 
frained from expressing, knowing that the 
utterance of it would bring my inquisitive 
young ears into intimate relations with 
the hand of the curber of fiery steeds. 

After these two came that dear girl, 
who, though as attractive and fond of 
pleasure as the other girls, led by some 
divine instinct of sympathy and devotion, 
slipped quietly into line at the tired 
mother’s right hand, becoming a sort of 
adjutant-mother, as it were, to whom the 
younger members of the family turned 
for aid and comfort with great confidence. 
One such daughter is vouchsafed to most 
mothers of large families, I have noticed, 
and great must be their portion of heav- 
enly bliss, for it is little they may expect 
here below. 

Then came still another daughter —a 
shy, sensitive girl with big, abstracted 
eyes and a pale-blonde mane flowing, 
when loosened, to her feet, and loving 
above all things nature and poetry ; after 
her, two roistering boys who resisted all 
efforts at fitting them for scholarly profes- 
sions, but took to gun and fishing-rod, 
and, when the Civil War broke out, to 
fighting, as ducks take to water; then — 
myself ; and after me another odd stick of 
a boy—both of us rather superfluous 
blessings, I fear, the sort of gift for which 
one is thankful with a mental reservation, 
as for duplicate wedding presents, and 
which cannot, alas, like them, be “ ex- 
changed” for others more needed and 
desired. 

Most unspoiled children are democratic, 
I think; I was particularly so— partly 
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because of an,inborn disdain for conven- 
tionalities, but more probably because, 
like Julius Czesar, I preferred sovereignty 
in a country village to a second place in 
Rome. Ichose, whenever possible, a class 
of companions who must necessarily look 
up to me as queen and leader. 

Nice little girls with smooth hair, im- 
maculate pantalettes and “tiers,’’ and 
pretty manners, were not to my taste ; 
with wild little Irish girls of unrestrained 
spirits and freedom of action I was on 
the best of terms. 

In one manufacturing town where we 
lived for a time —like most “ politics- 
preaching ”’ clergymen of that period, my 
father was obliged to “move on” with 
remarkable frequency —there was not 
far from our house an Irish settlement 
known as “The Patch.” ‘There Paddy 
was on his native heath. There he was 
born, lived, loved, fought, died, was 
“waked ” and buried in his own sweet way. 

I am rather ashamed to own that ‘The 
Patth’”’ had for me a deep fascination. 
Behind a gooseberry bush in our garden, 
there was a loose paling, known only to 
myself, and many a time have I shoved 
that paling aside, squeezed through the 
aperture, and with guilty joy run off to 
join Micky and Bridget “ playin’ as good 
as gowld in the gutter, with three bricks 
an’ a dead kitten by ways of toys.” 

I liked to hang about the doors of the 
shanties, listening to the graphic conver- 
sations and witnessing the lively scenes 
always going on. I dimly remember the 
interiors—the big high beds covered 
with patch-work counterpanes, the flow- 
ing wash-tubs, the delightful disorder, 
the strange odors that were too much 
even for my broad views, being endowed 
with a particularly fastidious sense of 
smell. I remember wondering at the 
excessive excitability of the numerous 
old women in frilled caps, and at the 
inconsistency of so much dirt with such 
a lavishness of soapsuds as those interiors 
displayed. 

One old woman had a hen setting in 
the lowest drawer of her bureau, and I 
took the liveliest interest in the incuba- 
tion and final appearance of those chicks. 
But the scene that impressed itself most 
powerfully upon my memory, was a pig- 
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sticking at which I assisted, accidentally, 
I believe. ‘The poor shrieking beast, the 
executioner with his gory knife, the crowd 
of lookers-on, and the old women run- 
ning from every direction to the scene 
with pans and buckets which, to my curd- 
ling horror, they filled with the streaming 
blood — how could I ever forget them, 
and my subsequent sensations when I was 
told on inquiry that “Sure it was blood 
puddin’ they’d be makin’ wid that same !” 
It was with chastened spirits that I crawled 
through the gap in the garden fence 
that day, and for a long time I never 
partook of “pudding” in any form, 
without shuddering memories of that 
fearful moment ; wondering what “ blood- 
puddin’ ”’ was like, and whether instant 
death would not be preferable to even 
tasting it. I believe “The Patch,” in 
spite of its jolly old women, its litters of 
pigs and rabbits and kittens, its goats and 
hens and chickens, and freedom from the 
convenances, never had the same charm 
for me again. 

A detestation of the institution of 
slavery and a horror of alcoholic bever- 
ages were the two lessons most faithfully 
inculcated in our family. My father’s 
total abstinence views might be regarded 
as extreme, but he never did anything 
half way. Thgre was a time when not 
even a bottle of cologne or spirits of 
camphor was permitted in the house, 
though, with the inconsistency inseparable 
from human nature, I have heard that my 
father allowed himself certain alcoholic 
stains imperatively demanded by the fine 
mechanical work which was one of his 
diversions. 

As for slavery, the mere word stung 
him to the quick, and aroused him to the 
highest pitch of pulpit eloquence. There 
are those living who could testify to my 
father’s gifts as an orator — gifts which, if 
they had been united to a love of study 
and an eye to the main chance, might 
have brought him more than the local 
fame that was his. 

It meant something in those days to 
stand up in the pulpit and hurl fire-tipped 
javelins into a congregation composed of 
men who believed, or pretended to, in 
the divinity of human slavery, and where 
the very pillars of the church were men 
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who had made their money in the traffic 
he was denouncing. Yet when the peo- 
ple stirred uneasily in their pews as the 
rich sympathizers with divine institutions 
and the wealthy rumseller rose and 
stalked wrathfuily from the edifice, my 
father only grew an inch taller and broader 
and sent another stinging flight of mis- 
siles at their retreating backs. 

That all this gave rise to painful scenes 
at home may be easily imagined ; I recall 
vividly my mother’s tearful protestations, 
and my father’s truculent avowals that 
though we all should end our days in the 
poorhouse — my dear mother’s 4éf noir 
—he would never abate one jot or tittle 
of his vehement denunciation of evil in 
every form. And now that it is all over 
I think my mother would not have had 
him other than he was, and I thank God 
that he lived to see the abatement of one 
evil and the complete extirpation of the 
other. 

With those insatiate ears of mine I 
heard talk of the “Undergound Rail- 
way,” and I think my fathef must have 
been one of the directors and _ stock- 
holders in that mysterious and mythical 
enterprise. For across the disk of mem- 
ory there pass strange, dusky figures of 
men and women with black faces and 
soft, guttural voices, that came, we knew 
not whence, and after a fiight’s shelter, 
went, we knew not whither. But there 
was for us children an unspeakably weird 
charm about these dusky birds of passage. 
There were long, secret consultations 
with my father in his study, that excited 
our imaginations to the highest pitch ; 
sometimes, at my father’s request, our 
strange guests sang for us songs that 
made us cry as often as laugh; and the 
secrecy which pervaded all this, the strict 
injunctions we children were under not 
to mention our visitors to any living soul, 
only added to the charms of the mystery. 
There was one colossal black man, called 
Aaron, with a big velvety voice and a 
gargantuan mouth, who inspired my poor 
mother with the most intense fear ; yet he 
was as gentle as a child, or a big fine 
dog. I remember my mother insisted 
upon his being locked into the room 
where he slept, and confessed that she 
had not closed her eyes the whole night. 


Another strong impression of my early 
childhood was my first sight of death— 
of a dead human being. A servant girl 
—her name was Jerusha Cronk — took 
me to see a dead baby, when I was very 
young. The baby was “laid out” in a 
bureau drawer—bureaus seem to have 
been put to queer uses then—and 
nothing could be more exquisitely lovely 
than that little waxen image. I thought 
I was being imposed upon at first. I 
could not believe the little thing had 
ever been alive. Then I saw the mother 
crying over it, and I knew it must be so, 
Since, sooner or later, we must all look 
upon death, I am glad that it was first 
presented to me in so gentle a guise. 

The one great passion and joy of my 
life was music. Nature had given me a 
correct ear and a tuneful voice. I 
needed no urging or teaching in those 
childish days. I sang as easily and 
naturally as the robin and the thrush. 
This gift came to me from my father, 
who owned one of the rarest tenor voftes 
ever heard. He had the musician’s 
heart and ear too. With his own hands 
he made various instruments —violins, 
guitars, flutes, etc., and played them, too, 
in a crude, unlearned way, to which he 
clung with curious perversity, preferring, 
as he always declared, simple, natural, 
untaught performances to the most highly 
trained efforts. As for operatic singing, 
that was a thorn in his flesh. Yet it is 
related that being in Boston at that 
period when Adelina Patti was winning 
her first laurels, some friends, almost by 
main force, took my father, protesting 
and disgusted, to “La Somnambula.” 
Absorbed themselves in the _ perform- 
ance, his companions almost forgot my 
father’s presence, until, happening to 
turn just as the unhappy heroine is vainly 
appealing to her lover, in the first act, 
there sat the hater of operatic music, 
with tears rolling down his cheeks, un- 
consciously muttering, “Poor child! 
Poor child!” No more genuine tribute 
was ever laid upon the Diva’s shrine. 

It was seated on my father’s knee that 
I learned to sing the dear old Scotch 
ballads that every one loves. As a little 
maid of five or six years my repertoire 
was extensive, and made me a famous 
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and, I fear, very much set-up young per- 
son. ‘To stand ona table at “ sociables ” 
and ‘donation parties,” or on the plat- 
form at Sunday-school exhibitions, and 
warble “Sweet Afton,” “Bonnie Doon,” 
“Comin’ Thro’ the Rye,” etc., to ap- 
plauding audiences was an intoxicating 
experience. I can see my father now as 
he looked when singing those dear old 
songs, his eyes swimming with tears at the 
pathos of his own incomparable voice, 
that even in his old age retained its 
wonderful sweetness ; and my heart aches 
that it is silent here forever. 

I was an honest child, hating lies and 
the hundred and one petty trickeries 
practised by many of my mates. Yet my 
hour came, and this retrospective study 
would be incomplete without the record 
of an event that caused me unutterable 
shame and suffering at the time, and 
stands out as sharply in my memory as if 
it had happened yesterday. 

n the village where I lived when I was 
about eight years old, was a good-natured 
woman who kept a millinery establish- 
ment. She was fond of me, and every 
Saturday afternoon I was allowed to come 
in and overhaul a big band-box filled 
with the accumulated litter of her work, 
and to choose from the straps of silk, 
lace, and ribbon, such as suited my fancy. 
These were submitted to her, to see that 
nothing was there that might be wanted, 
and the rest was mine. One Saturday 
afternoon I found among other things a 
few inches of silk fringe, pink and white. 
I can see it now. It seemed to me that 
anything so lovely could only have come 
into the band-box by mistake, and then 
and there the first tremendous temptation 
of my life assailed me. I wanted that 
fringe! Never in my whole life have I 
wanted anything more intensely. I was 
making a pincushion to send away, and 
that fringe was precisely what was needed 
to complete its beauty. The thought 
that the milliner might take it from me 
was terrible — so I put it into my pocket, 
and kept it there. 

The cushion was finished and sent off, 
and then remorse began its work. For 
several days I suffered the most agonizing 
tortures of spirit; then came a full con- 
fession on the bosom of my shocked and 
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sorrowful mother. I remember that, in 
spite of the liberal theological views in 
which was L,brought up, it seemed impos- 
sible to me that God could ever forgive 
so heinous a sin, even though my mother 
did. My offence carried its punishment 
with it, but I was also condemned to go 
to the milliner, make my confession, and 
offer to pay for the fringe. I regret to 
say that that easy-going person first 
stared, then laughed, and called me a 
ninny ; but though she took it so lightly, 
it remained a memory that still sends the 
hot blood to my cheek, and makes me 
lenient to the childish transgressor. 

I am impelled to relate one more in- 
cident of a similar character, at the risk 
of destroying any vestige of respect that 
the reader of these egotisms may still 
entertain for the writer. Although my 
hatred of restraint made me careless of 
dress, I had my share of feminine vanity, 
and occasionally was seized with a pas- 
sionate, almost barbaric longing for some 
article of finery that had struck my fancy, 
and the vain desire for which rendered 
me miserable. When I was about ten 
years old there came into fashion a sort of 
knitted headgear, a fanciful affair finished 
with a fringe of little dancing balls, and 
known to the trade as a “ Rigolette.” A 
rich and beautiful little girl who lived 
near us (and was always being held up to 
me as a model of how a child should treat 
her clothes), wore one of these fascinating 
creations, and I suddenly conceived one 
of my frantic longings for the expensive, 
and therefore unattainable, object. The 
more I knew that I could not have it, the 
more intensely I wanted it. Life lost all 
zest and charm for me. I was wretched. 
Like the boy who could “go to meetin’ 
barefooted, but was sufferin’ for a bosom- 
pin,” I was resigned to red calico aprons 
and calfskin shoes, but a sky-blue “ Rigo- 
lette ” with white fringe, I must have or 
perish’. 

About this time my father made’a trip 
to Boston, and just before his return, I 
learned that my dear mother had re- 
quested him to bring me what I wanted, 
and from Boston too! Within ten min- 
utes every childish acquaintance in the 
block knew of my good fortune, and there 
ensued a state of rapturous suspense be- 
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yond words to describe. At last my 
father arrived. Without waiting for the 
opening of the valise, I ran to bring my 
dearest friend, and meeting the little girl 
mentioned, and another —a niece of the 
intended husband of one of my sisters — 
they, too, were invited to be present on 
this glorious and auspicious occasion. 

My father, poor old man, unstrapped 
the valise and produced from a dismal 
collection of soiled linen a _ package 
which my mother, hardly less excited 
than I was, seized and opened, and held 
up to view a thing —no, I will not at- 
tempt to describe that miracle, that chef 
@’xuvre of hideousness, though I have it 
before my fancy’s eyes this minute. I 
looked at it with congealing blood ; then 
I looked at my companions. Each 
pretty nose was in the air, each pretty 
mouth was struggling with a laugh. It 
was too much — the hot blood tingled in 
my ears. I spoke: 

“What a cursed-looking thing!” 

Then Nemesis, in the frm of my 
oldest unmarried sister, the tamer of wild 
horses, swooped down upon me, and bore 
me unresisting into a back chamber, where 
justice, untempered by mercy, was thor- 
oughly exemplified. 

I did not mind being shaken, though it 
seemed that my teeth must fall out, and 
floor, ceiling and furniture mingled in one 
wild chaos; I did not mind having my 
ears boxed until all the constellations of 
heaven seemed to be whizzing ina lurid 
haze before my eyes; nor did I mind 
being told in forcible language that I was 
the wickedest child in the world, and a 
disgrace to a respectable family. I felt 
no shame, no remorse. Every other 
emotion was swallowed up in the disap- 
pointment and humiliation of that hour. 

I have never laid up that well-merited 
castigation against my sister. It must be 
remembered that a near relative of her 
lover was witness of my crime, and no 
doubt ‘the awful consequences to herself 
loomed up before her with dreadful dis- 
tinctness ; but I am afraid I have never 
been as sorry for my sin as I ought to be. 

It seemed that my poor father, always 
abstracted, had nearly reached the steam- 
boat wharf on his way home, when he 
recalled the commission given him by my 





mother. So stepping into the first shop 
where “women’s fixings” (his own 
words ) were on sale, he fell into the 
hands of a benevolent old Hebrew gentle- 
man, to whom he stated the case. The 
kind old gentleman, seized with a violent 
interest in the matter, after a hard strug- 
gle with himself consented with tears in 
his eyes to let my father have a choice 
article he had had made to order for a 
very aristocratic, up-town customer, and 
sent him away a poorer, but happier gnan. 
What my parents themselves thought 
of my conduct I never knew. Not a 
word was said on the subject in my pres- 
ence, but the cause of my delinquency 
mysteriously disappeared, and i got the 
blue and white “ Rigolette,” after all. 
Another incident of my childhood, 
carrying with it much wholesome instruc- 
tion for grown people, deserves relation. 
The same ingrained love of justice and 
fearless chivalry of nature that made my 
father the enemy of the rumseller gnd 
the friend and champion of the enslaved, 
moved him also to espouse the cause of 
any wronged or hard-pressed fellow mor- 
tal whom chance brought to his notice. 
There happened to come to his knowl- 
edge the case of an elderly woman who 
had been placed in the State Asylum for 
the Insane under circumstances that gave 
rise to a suspicion of foul play. It was 
rumored that the woman’s husband had 
been incited to the deed by the children 
of his first wife, with a view of getting con- 
trol of her property. Though the alleged 
victim was only casually known to my 
father as a member of a congregation to 
which he occasionally preached, the ru- 
mor was enough to arouse all the right- 
eous anger and obstinate resistance of 
his sturdy and pugnacious character. 
He went to work at once, and after some 
hard fighting the woman’s cause was vic- 
torious, and she was released from the 
asylum. Homeless, friendless, and com- 
pletely unstrung by the treatment she had 
received, it was natural that she should 
be offered a temporary shelter under the 
roof of her deliverer, and to our house 
she accordingly came. 
My ever-alert ears had drunk in ea- 
gerly all the details of the unpleasant 
story, and my vivid imagination had rev- 




















elled in its sensational incidents. It is 
always difficult to keep children from 
hearing the conversation of the grown 
members of the family, but it is one of 
those sacred duties that are too often 
neglected. Having heard all that had 
been said on both sides of the question I 
had, with precocious intelligence, framed 
a theory of my own, and conceived a 
strong antipathy for the poor ex-lunatic, 
even before her arrival, an antipathy 
which her appearance only heightened. 

I dimly remember her as a garrulous, 
homely old woman, odd in dress, and 
pitifully nervous in manner, which cer- 
tainly was not strange, under the circum- 
stances. That she was a perfectly harm- 
less, kindly old creature, I knew in later 
years, but at that time she was imbued 
by my imagination with all sorts of un- 
canny and repulsive traits. With breath- 
less curiosity I watched the poor thing 
drink her tea and eat her biscuit, laugh- 
ing and talking foolishly and hysterically 
the while. The mere fact that she had 
but just left that grim building whose 
brick walls and barred windows I had so 
often looked up to with shrinking dread 
in passing, was enough to make every 
word and look seem strange and un- 
natural to me. 

Imagine my feelings when, after sup- 
per, I was summoned to a family conclave 
in a back room, and told that as our guest 
was afraid to sleep alone, 7 had been 
selected by the committee, consisting of 
my mother and three married sisters, to 
share with her the big bed in the “ par- 
lor chamber.” 

I know positively that no tenderer 
mother ever lived than mine, and no 
better women ever existed than the sisters 
who looked laughingly upon the frantic 
terror and rebellion that this decision 
called forth. Those were the days before 
children ruled the land as they do now; 
an excessively imaginative or excitable 
child was very apt to be considered an 
excessively naughty and disagreeable 
child, and was treated accordingly in 
most families. Seeing what noble women 
and tender mothers those same laughing 
and apparently heartless sisters of mine 
have become, I can only ascribe the 
seeming cruelty of the course pursued 
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toward me to ignorance of child-nature, 
and the spirit of that time. 

How I was brought to submit I hardly 
remember, but most likely by an appeal 
to my sympathy for the unhappy woman, 
as that has always been my weakest 
point ; and tremblingly I followed in the 
wake of my mother as she ushered our 
guest into the seldom-used chamber 
which under any circumstances inspired 
me with awe. 

In a stupor of terror in which curiosity 
also bore a part, I kept my eyes on my 
prospective bedfellow as I made my prep- 
arations for retiring. As I sat shivering 
on the carpet, with my knees drawn up to 
my chin, my brain was busy debating the 
questign of the woman’s sanity on purely 
original principles. 

Was it a proof of insanity to comb out 
a thin crop of reddish-yellow hair and 
put it in curl-papers, tying over the 
whole a large silk kerchief? Was it 
evidence of a mind distraught to envelop 
herself in oge of my mother’s best short 
nightgowns and a red flannel petticoat, 
and finally to remove a set of particularly 
large and shiny artificial teeth, and de- 
posit them in a china mug on the wash- 
stand? Probably not; yet these pro- 
cesses produced such an awful change in 
the woman’s appearance, that when she 
happened to notice the shivering little 
figure curled upon the rug, and told me 
kindly that I had better get into bed or 
I’d “catch my death a-cold,” I felt that 
my doom was sealed, and climbed over the 
valance and across the feather-bed, and 
flattened myself against the icy wall with 
a sickening of the heart that only a per- 
fect conviction of the proximity of my 
last hour could have produced. 

My prayers having been said with 
chattering teeth, and uncommon unction, 
no doubt, I lay awaiting what might hap- 
pen next. Nothing more terrible hap- 
pened than the extinguishing of the 
lamp, and the perfectly legitimate creep- 
ing into bed of the queer figure in curl- 
papers, short gown, and petticoat. 

I must have fallen asleep in spite of my 
terror, for I was awakened by the striking 
of a match, to discover that my bed- 
fellow was up and groping for something 
— probably a knife — in the intermittent 
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darkness. Now, I was sure, the fatal 
moment had arrived. I never thought 
of screaming or trying to avert my doom, 
but lay a quiet and unresisting victim. 

I believe it was her handkerchief the 
poor thing was fumbling after, with violent 
sneezings, quite unconscious of the terror 
she was inspiring, and I know I could 
scarcely credit my senses when I found that 
nothing was going to happen to me after 
all. 

The next day, I think, the innocent 

cause of so much suffering betook herself 
to some other shelter. I knew her in 
after years as an addle-headed, kind old 
creature, incapable of harming a fly ; but 
the agony of that night I shall never for- 
get. 
Has any one put into words any reflec- 
tions upon the effects of grown-up and 
marriageable young women upon the 
character and life of impressionable small 
sisters? I do not remember having met 
with anything of the sort, yet from the 
riches of my own experience I am prfe- 
pared to maintain that the consequences 
are far-reaching and incalculable. The 
presence in a family, of grown-up and 
marriageable brothers would’ have no 
appreciable influence. Their wooings 
being carried on outside of home, and 
young men being exceedingly unlikely to 
indulge in sentimental demonstrations 
before members of their own family, the 
conditions would hardly change. But 
with young women in the house to be 
“woo’d an’ married an’ a’,”’ the atmosphere 
becomes charged with a dangerous ele- 
ment. Every garden-walk becomes a 
lover’s sauntering path ; every retired nook 
alover’s bower ; each breeze is laden with 
sighs and the /rou-frou of kisses; and 
billets-doux, nosegays and all manner of 
lover’s tokens lurk in every corner. The 
house becomes a sort of conservatory 
in which the incipient tendency towards 
the tender passion that exists in all natures 
is forced into premature bloom. 

There was a period when three of my 
sisters, one being already married and 
gone, were engaged at one and the same 
time to three young men respectively, all 
living in the same town; and the humble 
parsonage was transformed for the time 
into a veritable temple of Cupid. 


At all hours of the day, and well into 
the small hours of the night, one could not 
move without stumbling upon a pair of 
turtle-doves ; or when that was not the 
case, the old brass knocker was inces- 
santly resounding beneath the fingers of 
messengers laden with notes, bouquets, 
books of poems, and other methods of 
reminding the beloved ones that though 
cruel necessity might keep the bodies of 
the absent lovers chained to desks or 
other sordid duties, their hearts were 
beneath the parson’s roof. 

I remember that an old peripatetic min- 
ister, who happened to be stopping with 
us during this period, was found one even- 
ing by my mother sitting forlornly in the 
kitchen. 

“‘T stumbled over one couple a-courtin’ 
on the front steps,” he offered dryly in 
explanation, “and another a-courtin’ in 
the parlor, and still another in the settin’- 
room. So I thought mebbe if the hired- 
gal wasn’t a-courtin’, too, I could set 
awhile in the &7z¢chen.” 

This state of things could not fail to be 
absorbingly interesting to a child of ten, 
familiar with the loves of Romeo and 
Juliet, and thoroughly versed in the poems 
of Moore and Burns. Here were love 
dramas in process of enaction under my 
very eyes, and it is needless to add that 
not one word, glance, or gesture was lost 
upon me. It was no vulgar curiosity that 
possessed my soul, but a broad and in- 
telligent sympathy, and notwithstanding 
my intense appreciation of any chance 
glimpse of a tender scene, I refrained 
with a fine delicacy from intruding upon 
them unnecessarily ; if compelled by some 
domestic exigency to enter a room where 
one or more pair of lovers were together, 
I always announced my coming by some 
preliminary sound. Once when one of 
my brothers was about to rush heedlessly 
into the parlor, I called after him, to the 
great edification of my parents : 

“Rattle the latch, F ; don’t for- 
get to rattle the latch!” 

My sisters appeared to me in quite a 
new light —a romantic glamour invested 
them. They were possible heroines of 
poems and dramas; even tragedies — for 
if one of them shou/d be so unfortunate as 
to be forsaken, death in some form, prob- 
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ably poison, would be, in my experienced 
judgment, the sure result. 

Nothing so increased my self-respect as 
to be made the envoy of my sisters to 
their adorers, my pride and happiness 
being enhanced by the vicarious tender- 
ness with which I was invariably received,— 
not to mention the lozenges and pepper- 
mint sticks in which prospective fraternal 
love expressed itself. 

Breathing such an atmosphere, was it 
strange that my childish fancy should also 
turn to thoughts of love? And does the 
man or woman breathe who, if equally 
frank, could not tell of some such child- 
ish yet profoundly tender episode as this 
I have the hardihood to confess? How 
charmingly has Whittier embodied his 
memories of the dear little girl who 
grieved to go above him in the class, be- 
cause she loved him. 

And it is in no light and laughing 
mood that I chronicle here my first love. 
He was about my own age —this little 
love of mine—and his name was Joe. 
He was the only child of a widow, who, 
because of this and the fact that he was 
afflicted with a congenital heart disease 
that might carry him off at any moment, 
cherished him as the apple of her eye. 

Joe was a handsome, delicate boy, al- 
ways scrupulously well-dressed and well- 
groomed. His fair hair curled prettily ; 
he had a clean pocket handkerchief 
scented with eau de cologne every day, 
and applied it to its legitimate use, too, 
instead of resorting to his jacket sleeve, 
as was the reprehensible practice of most 
schoolboys. His hands were always clean, 
his shoes well blacked, his manners above 
reproach. 

Such was Joe, and I loved him with 
the pure and single-hearted love of an 
incipient woman. I am proud to say 
that my love was returned in kind. As 
fondly as I loved Joe, Joe loved me — 
perhaps because besides being far from 
ugly, I possessed some of those boyish 
qualities of strength, courage, and dash 
which were lacking in himself. What- 
ever it was that drew us to each other, 
certainly no two grown-up lovers were 
ever happier in each other than we in our 
childish, and yet unchildish way. 

Joe was not allowed to play rough 
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games or to run fast, and there was a 
tacit understanding that he was to be 
gently treated. Of course such a boy 
could not escape ridicule, nor the epithets 
of “ girl-boy,” “ Miss Nancy,” etc., hurled 
at his curly head by the little ruffians of 
the neighborhood ; but it never seemed 
to disturb Joe’s tranqui! nature, though it 
roused all the chivalry of mine, and made 
me in some sort his protector, thus add- 
ing the last fine touch to the sentiment I 
felt for him. 

Of course our love found the usual 
expression ; for each other were hoarded 
up the best and prettiest of everything 
that fell to our share, we sent each other 
valentines of intense import, and copied 
for eagh other many a verse on rose- 
iene paper, each letter of our sprawl- 
ing childish chirography surrounded with 
tiny dotlets done with the pen’s point, 
and believed to be highly decorative. 

I remember an all-night struggle with 
an original poem to my beloved. Rhymes 
refusing with fiendish persistence to come 
at my summons, I resorted to blank verse, 
and rose at dawn to put my chef a’ euvre 
into permanent form, only to find that it 
had taken to itself the wings of the morn- 
ing and fled forever. 

I remember one summer morning I 
rose early, with the guilty intent of steal- 
ing into the garden and appropriating a 
spray of my father’s cherished multiflora 
rose, then in full bloom, as an offering to 
my idol. As I opened the front door 
and stood a moment on the threshold, 
overtaken with a doubt as to the expe- 
diency of my intended act, whom should I 
see standing looking over the fence but 
Joe himself? 

The thrilling rapture of that moment 
has never been excelled by any subse- 
quent emotions. Joe had been thinking, 
dreaming of me, then, as I of him! 

It all comes back to me now — the 
dewy freshness of the early morning, the 
branches of the elm trees heavy with 
moisture, the garden ablaze with flowers, 
the multiflora in the middle with its 
masses of snowy bloom, and Joe — the 
sun shining on his curling hair and bash- 
ful, smiling face, it was an inffeable, in- 
effaceable moment. 

The course of true love ran smoothly 
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its gentle way for two or three years, 
losing itself gradually in the sands of time. 
What became of Joe I do not know. A 
rumor once reached my ears that he had 
married a rich widow, and I judge he 
must have made the sort of husband that 
only a rich widow could afford. 

Whether he succumbed sooner or later 
to his interesting disease, or still lives, a 
middle-aged, commonplace man, I know 


not, nor care to know. I would not like 
to think that the grass is waving over him, 
and still less do I like to consider what 
changes time may have wrought upon 
him if he still lives; he shall live in my 
memory always as the handsome, sunny- 
haired, blushing little Joe, who smiled 
shyly over the garden fence at me that 
dewy summer morning, so Jong, so very 
long ago. 


a 
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IV. Ye PERIOD SINCE 1861. 


By J. F. Jameson, Ph.D. 


HEN once a nation’s historical 
literature has acquired any con- 
siderable momentum, the _his- 


tory of that literature becomes continuous. 
It was possible for us to make a sharp 
division between the first period in the 
history of American historical writing and 
the second; our first articlé including 
writers who were themselves of the 
emigrating generation, while in the 
second none were included who were 
separated from the original settlers by a 
less interval than two generations. Simi- 
larly, the second period was_ plainly 
separated from the third by the revolu- 
tionary war, during the distresses and 
troubles of which there was little leisure 
for historical or other composition. ‘The 
historical literature of the colonial period 
was confined to a few sporadic writers, 
not organically connected one with 
another ; it had not acquired momentum 
enough to carry it in continuous life 
across that time of difficulty and pre- 
occupying care. 

But with the third and fourth periods 
the case is different. American his- 
torical literature had now acquired vitality, 
and henceforth its development was un- 
interrupted. If therefore we select any 
chronological point at which to divide 
this last and most important period, the 
point chosen will necessarily seem from 
some points of view an arbitrary one. It 


is quite true that the Civil War formed the 
starting point for many new tendencies 
in our historical, as in our general, litera- 
ture. But, on the other hand, much went 
on as before. In the first place, some of 
the histories spoken of in the last paper, 
though begun before the war, were not 
completed until after it. The first two 
volumes of ‘“ Motley’s History of the 
United Netherlands’’ had appeared in 
1860; the last two were published in 
1868; and his “ Barneveld,” which is 
virtually a continuation of them, in 1874. 
Another work, whose publication similarly 
overlapped the fourth period, was Pal- 
frey’s “ History of New England,” prob- 
ably the best single large piece of work 
that has been done on any part of our 
colonial period. After much labor in 
America, and considerable research in 
England, the first and second volumes 
had been successively published just 
before the war broke out. The third did 
not follow until 1865 ; the fourth, not until 
1875. At the writer’s death the history 
of the New England colonies had been 
brought down to the year 1740; the 
fifth volume, recently published, carries it 
to the outbreak of the Revolution. If 
Dr. Palfrey was not a man of great in- 
sight into popular movements, and was 
too constant an apologist of the rulers of 
New England, his book was nevertheless 
admirable on account of his extensive 
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knowledge of sources, his industry, clear- 
ness, accuracy, and skill in narration. 
Among its many excellencies, one which 
deserves particular notice is the degree 
of attention which it bestows upon the 
history of England itself during the Puri- 
tan era, and upon the mutual influence of 
Old England and New England during 
that period of exceptionally close sym- 
pathy and connection. Often the genius 
of a writer is quite as much displayed by 
new apportionments of their relative 
amounts of attention to the different 
aspects of his subject, as in any other 
way — for thus his insight into the pro- 
portions and relations of various factors 
is practically displayed. 

Meanwhile other historians, not in the 
field during the preceding period, have 
continued the traditions of the school which 
has been described in a previous article 
under the names of Prescott and Motley. 
An especially close example of this is the 
case of John Foster Kirk, who was one of 
the private secretaries successively em- 
ployed by Prescott, and who, after Pres- 
cott’s death, wrote a valued book upon the 
“ History of Charles the Bold,” a con- 
tribution in the same general field as that 
of his master’s labors. But the author 
who has most conspicuously continued 
the school of picturesque historians is 
Francis Parkman, the eminent historian 
of the French dominion in North America. 

The subject is one highly attractive to 
an American historical writer of this 
school, who wishes at the same time that 
his studies shall not be too remote from 
his own age and country. Chivalry and 
heroism and romantic adventure, the 
glamour of a foreign civilization and the 
poetic charm of unfamiliar forms of re- 
ligion, are all there; but the story has 
also a close and important relation with 
the growth of our own nation. Prescott 
had been able to impart an additional in- 
terest to his “ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella’? because of the episode formed 
by the voyages of Columbus; and per- 
haps Motley’s “ History of the Struggle 
of the Dutch for Independence ” may 
have had a special interest for the general 
reader in a country of whose history a 
struggle for independence is one of the 
most familiar portions. Prescott, too, 


had chosen distinctly American subjects 
in his “Conquest of Mexico” and his 
“Conquest of Peru.” But no one of 
these had anything like so direct a bear- 
ing on our national history as the story 
of New France. For several generations 
some of the most important English 
colonies were occasionally menaced and 
always limited by the presence upon their 
frontier of a considerable military pewer 
established there by a nation usually un- 
friendly. Furthermore, the presence of 
this power was one of the chief influences 
toward colonial consolidation, and _ its 
final removal was one of the causes which 
made possible the revolt from the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. It is there- 
fore with good reason that the general 
title gfven to the whole series of Mr. 
Parkman’s narratives is, “France and 
England in North America.” 

The project of a series of so wide a 
scope developed gradually in the writer’s 
mind. Soon after graduatjon from col- 
lege he had gone on several occasions 
to make more or less extensive visits to 
the wild regions of the Northwest. Much 
of his subsequent historical work shows 
the effects of the familiarity thus gained 
with the scenery and men of the wilder- 
ness. One of these effects was the choice, 
for the subject of his first historical pro- 
duction, of the Conspiracy of Pontiac. 
It was from this work that thé writer was 
led on to the preparation of a series of 
historical narratives upon the whole course 
of the French dominion in America, its 
relations to the English colonies, and its 
final destruction by the military power 
of Great Britain. For the history of 
Pontiac’s conspiracy forms a natural se- 
quel to the history of the French and 
Indian War, and to that of New France 
generally. 

This book completed, therefore, and 
published in 1851, the author went back 
to take up at the beginning the history 
of the French in North America, the 
great task upon which he has been en- 
gaged ever since, and which is now nearly 
completed. As in the case of Prescott, 
physical difficulties which might well 
seem insurmountable opposed. Extreme 
ill-health made it always necessary to 
confine mental exertion within narrow 
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limits, and more than once stopped it 
entirely for several years at a time. 
Weakness of sight seems to have made 
it always impossible to read or write 
continuously for much more than five 
minutes, while once, at least, it has been 
for a period of three years impossible 
to endure the light of day, or to read or 
write to the smallest extent. 

But the volumes composed under the 
pressure of these calamities need no 
indulgence from the critic. It may al- 
most be said that they need no praise, 
so widely spread and so permanent has 
been their fame. The first of the series, 
though published only twenty-seven years 
ago, has already long passed its twentieth 
edition. Others are approaching it. The 
series has shown a continuous ithprove- 
ment, and especially in thoroughness and 
fulness of research. It is in this respect, 
indeed, that American historians have, 
at the outset of their careers, been least 
adequately provided. In Germany the 
class of historical writers and the class 
of historical professors are so nearly iden- 
tical that the young student who starts 
out upon a career of historical author- 
ship has almost always the advantage of 
having learned his trade under a teacher 
experienced in it. In other words, with 
all the opportunity it presents, and the 
need it has for that genius and insight 
and maturity which can neither be com- 
municated nor described, there are many 
things in the more technical portions of 
the pursuit which by long experience 
have been reduced to practical rules ; 
and these rules can be learned of a mas- 
ter, if only by imitation. But English 
and American historical writers have till 
lately worked so much in isolation that 
they could have no apprenticeship in the 
communicable portions of the art. In 
the highly developed arts of research 
and of historical criticism, therefore, our 
historians have started out *uninstructed, 
and have learned these as they went on, 
with no other teachers than their own 
mistakes and their constant desire for 
completeness. There has also been a 
great improvement in the always brilliant 
and engaging style of Mr. Parkman, 
which, with increasing years, has grown 
more severe in taste. 
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The first book of the projected series 
was called “ Pioneers of France in the 
New World.” Its first part described in 
fascinating narrative the history of the 
Huguenot settlement in Florida, and its 
extinction by the Spanish; the second 
took up the story of the permanent begin- 
nings of the French dominion, the settle- 
ment of Acadia, and the labors of Cham- 
plain and his associates. The next vol- 
ume, published two years later, continues 
the story from 1635 to 1652, under the 
title of, “The Jesuits in North America.” 
For this volume especially, the author 
was able to make great use of his early 
acquired knowledge of Indian character 
and civilization ; the sublime devotion of 
the missionaries, and their heroic endu- 
rance of torture and martyrdom at the 
hands of the savages, confer upon it an 
additional and most touching interest. 
The next volume, “ La Salle and the Dis- 
covery of the Great West,” treats of an 
episode, though an episode whose conse- 
quences were at one time likely to be 
highly important.. The volume called 
“The Old Regime in Canada,” is devoted, 
after the narration of the history of the 
transitional period, 1652-1672, to a 
description of Canadian government and 
life, in chapters carefully based on ori- 
ginal sources, and of surpassing interest. 
The ablest of the colonial governors, and 
the history down to 1701, are treated in 
the volume called “ Count Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV.” The 
intermediate period to 1748 having been 
left for the time being, Mr. Parkman has 
recently given us the conclusion in 
“ Montcalm and Wolfe,” two volumes, 
the best in the series, on that American 
portion of the Seven Years’ War which 
we are wont tocall the French and 
Indian War. 

It will be seen how wide is the range 
of interest covered by these volumes. 
They are not simply a history of a great 
attempt to create, under the forms cf 
absolute monarchy, feudalism, and Cath- 
olicism, a centralized and military power. 
Nor are they simply a history of the 
efforts of that power to overbalance and 
check the system of free, Protestant and 
English colonies, unorganized and dis- 
cordant indeed, but strong with the 
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strength of popular institutions, of love 
of freedom, and of habits of individual 
initiative. This alone would be sufficient 
to make the tale bright and commanding. 
But we have also the adventures of ex- 
plorers and traders, the achievements of 
missionaries, the heroism of martyrs, the 
wild life of the Indian tribes, the scenery 
of the forest, the events of war, the bril- 
liant picture of French aristocracy trans- 
ferred, for purposes of war or government 
or devotion, to the wilds of America ; and 
it cannot be said that the writer has 
proved unequal to the adequate treat- 
ment of a single one of these so varied 
elements of interest. 

I have devoted much space to Mr. 
Parkman, as being, next after one or two 
who survived from the preceding period, 
the most conspicuous figure in the Ameri- 
can historiography of the last twenty-five 
years, the only historian who can fairly be 
called classical. No one can predict the 
advent of genius, but it appears not very 
likely that the roll of the classical his- 
torians will be much increased in the 
immediate future, or that the next gen- 
eration will in this respect abound in 
eminent names. Amiel says: 

“The era of mediocrity in all things is com- 
mencing. Equality begets uniformity, and we 
divest ourselves of the bad by sacrificing the emi- 
nent, the remarkable, the extraordinary.” 

Such, at any rate, is likely to be the case 
with our historical writing for a long time. 
Nor is it, in the main, to be regretted. 
If there is not produced among us ‘any 
work of super-eminent genius, there will 
surely be a large amount of good second- 
class work done ; of work, that is, of the 
second class in respect to purely literary 
qualities. Now it is the spread of thor- 
oughly good second-class work — second- 
class in this sense — that our science most 
needs at present ; for it sorely needs that 
improvement in technical process, that 
superior finish of workmanship, which a 
large number of works of talent can do 
more to foster than a few works of literary 
genius. If therefore that levelled Ameri- 
canism, toward which M. Renan tells us 
that the world is now progressing, is, in 
the matter of historical work, among us 
to take the form which we have been 
supposing, we need not lament. We 
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may even hope, that out of improved 
scholarship may grow in time a superior 
profundity of thought ; for, in truth, pro- 
fundity of thought has not been among 
the merits of any of our most distin- 
guished historians. We may do well to 
remember that, in the historical literature 
of Europe, when the Anakim of the six- 
teenth century were replaced by the 
mousing but erudite Bollandists and 
Benedictines of the seventeenth and the 
first half of the eighteenth, it was only 
that the way might be prepared, by 
patient and scholarly accumulation of 
materials, for the advent of a school 
of historians more philosophical and pro- 
found than any that had preceded. 

3ut the series of American historians 
to which Motley and Parkman belong 
was not characterized solely by the 
pursuit, in general, of literary ends. 
Another distinguishing mark was its de- 
votion to European rather than to Ameri- 
can history. In our time the devotees 
of European history are not numerous in 
the United States (indeed, if one can 
judge from the contents of our magazines, 
European history is hardly at all a matter 
of interest to most Americans) ; and such 
devotees as there are, have not all in- 
herited the literary traditions. A few 
scholars have done excellent work in 
church history, for the cultivation of 
which a special society has been formed. 
Most eminent among these is the learned 
layman whose “ History of the Inquisi- 
tion” has reflected so much honor upon 
American scholarship. Almost no Ameri- 
can has done anything worth while in 
the study of ancient history. This is a 
striking fact, when one thinks of it. The 
history of Rome, especially, offers, one 
would think, much that should interest 
Americans. There is even a similarity 
of national character; the faces upon 
Roman busts are such as one might see 
any day in the streets of New York or 
Philadelphia. When one considers how 
large a place the study of the classics has 
long had in American education, one 
cannot help feeling that such lack of in- 
terest in the history of the classical na- 
tions indicates that the instruction has 
not been sufficiently vital. On the other 
hand, a very respectable number of 
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scholars are at work in lines of Oriental 
history. 

Of those who have occupied them- 
selves with modern history, some indeed 
have written with a view mainly to the 
construction of a picturesque narrative ; 
but mixed with these there has been an 
increasing number of workers whose aims 
have been chiefly scientific. An accom- 
plished teacher, with a few advanced 
students, has published essays upon Anglo- 
Saxon law. Several Boston lawyers have 
published important studies in the his- 
tory of English law. Here a historical 
scholar devotes himself to the study of 
the merchant-guild, or meditates on the 
vexed subject of early landholding among 
the Germans; there, another illustrates 
the history of the Prussian state. Another 
labors upon the history of sacerdotal 
celibacy, benefit of clergy, ordeal, and 
wager of battle. All this would have 
seemed very dry to the last generation ; 
but the most judicious of the moderns 
see in it a hopeful sign for the future of 
the science, a sign that what work is 
done among us in European history here- 
after will be, in increasing proportion, 
solid in construction and addressed not 
unsuccessfully to superior and specialized 
intelligence. 

We have been speaking of depart- 
ments of historical work in America upon 
which the war had little effect, and in 
whose development it could only arbitrarily 
be taken as a dividing point. But with 
, work upon our own history, which has 
occupied an increasing proportion of our 
attention, it is otherwise. Its character 
has been profoundly affected by that 
great conflict. Not that we have yet had 
the best that we shall have in the way of 
books on the conflict itself. We have 
had excellent pieces of military history, a 
host of regimental histories and war 
articles. But the books which have at- 
tempted to deal with its political aspects 
have been, with a few exceptions like that 
of Mr. Alexander Stephens, hopelessly 
unfair, full of crude assumption, imper- 
vious to argument, whirling around and 
around in the same circle, like a Catherine 
wheel, spitting out fire. The remedy for 
all these things will be the coming for- 
ward of the younger generation, whose 
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motive ‘for studying the war is not that 
of personal participation. 

The mental effects have extended far 
more widely than this, far more widely 
than the whole field of history, in fact. 
The literature, the art indeed, of the 
United States can never again be like 
what it was before the Civil War. It was 
not simply that the government became 


more firmly consolidated, the people 
more closely bound together. The na- 


tion emerged from that terrible struggle 
adult and mature. It was able to look 
upon itself and the world around it, its 
past and its future, at once with more 
sobriety and discrimination, and with a 
heightened self-respect, born of the sense 
that great achievements and sacrifices for 
inspiring causes had vindicated to it a 
right to independent views. Colonial 
attitudes of thought ceased, as colonial 
attitudes in politics had ceased after the 
war of 1812. National sensitiveness to 
condescending criticism from Europeans 
lost its acuteness ; we began to feel, not 
in vanity, but in sobriety, that now we 
were as worthy as they. We began to 
look at our characteristics and modes of 
life with an externality of view unknown 
to the preceding generation. It was pos- 
sible for the ‘international novelist to 
arise, —the novelist, that is, to whom the 
American is not undoubtedly the greatest 
of all human types, but simply one human 
type among several, all alike to be ex- 
hibited with intelligent candor. Mr. 
Howells’s voice, speaking to the American 
of forty years ago, would have been the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, — 
a wilderness of vociferous panegyric upon 
all things American, whose very vocifer- 
ousness betrayed a latent uneasiness. 
The development of our architecture, the 
gradual abandonment of Gothic and Re- 
naissance styles for earlier styles, plainer, 
more Roman, more suited to the genius 
of a practical people, is another illustra- 
tion. For the first time in our history, 
we have become a self-reliant nation. 

In the domain of American history, 
the change has taken effect in two direc- 
tions or modes. In the first place we 
have become more critical and discrimi- 
nating, have learned more nearly to look 
upon the course of American history, 
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with an impartial eye, from the stand- 
point of an outsider. In the second 
place, there has ensued a broadening of 
the field of investigation and work, that 
its scope may correspond to the scheme 
of things in America, to the configura- 
tion of actual affairs. We are no longer 
content to adopt the same plans of dis- 
tribution of attention to different phases 
of history which has seemed proper to 
European historians. Our writers recog- 
nize, consciously or unconsciously, that 
here the elements of life have been mixed 
in different proportions, and that history 
should conform to these different propor- 
tions, as equally valid and worthy of 
observance. 

To take at once one of the most im- 
portant illustrations of this, one of the 
most vital differences between European 
history and that of the United States. 
It seems to be a fact, that the scope of 
statesmanship, the influence of great in- 
dividuals upon the general life, has been 
far less extensive here than there. It is 
certain to be so in new countries; in 
them Nature is supreme. Why was it 
that, while Greece itself was producing 
statesmen, the colonial Greeks of Sicily 
produced none? Simply because the 
abundance of Nature left no field for 
them. In modern Europe the pressure 
of population upon the means of sub- 
sistence, and all the difficulties which 
beset the general life wherever the gifts of 
Nature are not superabundant for the needs 
of man, have raised such problems for 
man to cope with, such tasks for the forces 
of human intelligence, as have necessarily 
evoked great administrative statesmen. 

But with us it has not been so. Just 
as our national housekeeping has not 
needed and therefore has not developed 
the scientific financial methods of bur- 
dened Europe, the vastness of our na- 
tional resources solving of itself every 
problem, so in general Nature has man- 
aged for us, and economic and other 
conditions have with peculiar complete- 
ness shaped our course. The govern- 
mental ideas which have been represented 
by the Straffords, the Richelieus, the 
Turgots, the Pitts, the Bismarcks of the 
old world (I do not mean ideas of abso- 
lutism, but ideas of dominant influence 


of great intellects upon national desti- 
nies), have been alien to America. 
Once indeed the effort was made to apply 
to America the methods of European 
administrative statesmanship. ‘That is, 
if I am not mistaken, the essence of the 
Federalist experiment, more deeply its 
characteristic than any phase of its atti- 
tude towards the American constitution. 
And why did the Federalist experiment 
break down? Simply because of those 
forces which the Hebrew war song indi- 
cates when it declares that the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera. 
Nature would rule. With the advent of 
Jeffersonian democracy, the reins were 
thrown upon her neck; and from that 
time to this the field of influence of 
natural conditions upon our national des- 
tiny has been peculiarly great, the field 
of influence of great individuals far 
smaller than in the Old World. All this 
imposes upon our historical scholars a 
duty to which they have been far more 
disposed to conform since the attainment 
of a firmer national self-respect. They 
do not properly reflect the life that they 
seek to reflect if they write mainly of 
individual persons or groups of persons 
and their conscious efforts; they must 
cease blindly to follow European schemes, 
and study economic and natural condi- 
tions and developments, the unintended 
growth of institutions and modes of life, 
the unconscious movements and changes 
of masses of men. 

That this need of emancipation from 
the traditions and conventions of Euro- 
pean historiography has been making 
itself felt, consciously or unconsciously, 
is plain to any one who surveys the his- 
torical literature of our day. Never was 
there a time in America when so great a 
proportion of the best historical work 
was devoted to the subject of the history 
of institutions and economics. One 
writes of the history of finance ; another, 
of the fortunes of institutions transplanted 
westward, and the genesis of governmen- 
tal ideas among the lawless frontiersmen ; 
another, of the history of co-operation ; 
still another, of movements of migratory 
population, and the influence of German 
or other national elements absorbed into 
our mass. The magazine writers give us 
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series of articles on colonial manners and 
customs rather than on colonial wars. 
One writer even attempts the difficult 
task of writing a general history of our 
people. The historical publications of 
our universities are mostly devoted to the 
history of institutions and economics. 
Forty years ago,a man might write on 
the diplomacy of the American Revolu- 
tion ; nowadays, he is much more likely 
to write on the history of the produce 
exchange, or government land-grants for 
railways, or education. Monographs in 
the field of sociological history or on 
special topics of the history of civiliza- 
tion are the characteristic feature of our 
present historical literature. 

One field indeed, whose cultivation 
would naturally go along with these, is 
not yet receiving adequate attention, the 
study, namely, of the thought or inner 
life of our nation, of public opinion, of 
popular movements, political and other. 
It is not that we have no one correspond- 
ing to M. Renan; for the union of so 
subtle and profound an insight, so delicate 
and sympathetic an appreciation, and so 
exquisite a style, is not to be expected in 
a raw and youthful nation, and indeed 
has scarcely appeared before in any na- 
tion. But it is a matter of surprise that, 
with the exception of a few such books 
as Mr. Royce’s California, there seems 
but little tendency to the cultivation of 
that branch of history which may best be 
described as the study of the develop- 
ment of national psychology. But per- 
haps this will come in time. 

This has been spoken of as the most 
important tendency of the historical writ- 
ing of America to-day, not because its 
votaries or its productions are numeri- 
cally in a majority, for that may very 
likely not be the case, but because of the 
belief that it is intrinsically the strongest 
tendency, and has the future with it. It 
is dangerous to prophesy; but there are 
good reasons why such a prophecy may 
not be too audacious. The history of 
every science is in some degree condi- 
tioned by the natural course of things in 
the world at large; but it appears true, 
and will perhaps even have been shown 
by these papers, that this is in a peculiar 
degree the case with the science of his- 


tory. Views of the past, and ways of 
looking at it, change with the changing 
complexion of the present. But it is 
always found that the actual march of 
affairs is far in advance of its expression 
in literary theory and literary practice. 
Democracy had for some time been 
established among us, before the poetry 
of democracy arose. The world changes, 
but our view of it does not change so 
fast ; only with great effort can it be kept 
up to date, so to speak. Accordingly, it 
may be possible to discern in the face of 
things at present, something which may be 
relied on to shape in part the historical 
science of the immediate future. Those 
characteristics of American existence 
which have been mentioned seem deeply 
rooted, permanent, essential; therefore 
the adjustment of the sphere of our his- 
torical writing into conformity with the 
actual facts, relations, and proportions of 
our national existence is likely to go on 
to still further completeness, and that this 
tendency affords some presage as to its 
predominant qualities in the immediate 
future, — qualities catholic, and philoso- 
phical, and contributory rather to histor- 
ical science than to historical literature. 

Of course not everything is sharing, or 
is likely to share in this onward current. 
In particular, the tendencies of most of 
our numerous local historical societies 
form a counter-current or, better, an 
eddy, in which chips of ancient timber 
float placidly round and round in the 
same little circle, quite unaffected by any 
general currents whatever. Most of them 
are very useful, and those of the West, at 
any rate, seem to be exceedingly active. 
But, with a few bright exceptions, our 
older historical societies seem a little 
inaccessible to new ideas. and more than 
a little wedded to tradition. The thought 
of touching anything that occurred since 
the Revolution, that is, of having any- 
thing to do with the most important part 
of our history, seems seldom to occur to 
them. Indeed it is good fortune if the 
really active members are not absorbed 
exclusively in the study of the early voy- 
ages and discoveries, or of the Indians, 
the two subjects most remote from the 
present affairs of the United States, and 
therefore great favorites. 
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It is not likely that the more popular 
sort of books will change greatly in any 
short time. The voluminous and copi- 
ously illustrated county and city histories, 
with which swift and enterprising com- 
pilers from time to time present us, will 
probably not be much affected. Provided 
adequate attention has been given to the 
essential parts of their work, the adver- 
tisements of important industries and the 
engravings of prominent citizens, it will 
not be worth while to alter a method 
which has hitherto served well enough 
the main purpose of such publications. 
Indeed it is to be expected that a large 
number of even the books of leading im- 
portance, whose ideas gradually filter 
into the popular books and school text- 
books, will continue to be constructed in 
accordance with the plays traditional to 
the art. This, provided it is not done 
from mere blindness or imperviousness to 
new ideas, will not be regretted. No 
one quarrels with Mr. Henry Adams for 
confining his brilliant and_ instructive 
books mainly to the political and consti- 
tutional history of the periods which they 
treat, or with Mr. Schouler for a similar 
course. ‘There is still a vast work re- 
maining to be done in our political his- 
tory pure and simple. The main object 
is not the cessation of all former varieties 
of work, but the addition of numberless 
new ones, and the pervasion of all with 
more modern and catholic ideas. 

But now as to the channels through 
which the historical movement of the 
present time goes on, and those likely to 
be used in the immediate future. With 
two or three exceptions the local histori- 
cal societies are not likely to be of great 
use in this way. Historical scholars of a 
modern spirit are no longer much in the 
habit of using their transactions as media 
of communication with the world. The 
newly founded American Historical Asso- 
ciation, on the other hand, may be put to 
very good uses. The founding of that 
society was a most hopeful sign. If ade- 
quately supported by the real workers, it 
may prove of signal benefit to the prog- 
ress of the science in the future. The 
scope of its publications is broad and 
national. Its connections with: the gov- 
ernment will enable it to publish still 


more, and out of it may grow a Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, which would be 
likely to accomplish as much for history 
among us as the prototype has accom- 
plished in England. Whether through 
this channel or not, the government will 
not probably much longer delay to engage 
in some scheme of historical publication. 
Several state governments are now carry- 
ing out such enterprises. 

Of our few historical magazines, most 
are the organs of one or another of the 
local societies ; and of the more general 
ones it is hard to speak with much pa- 
tience. The fault lies mostly with the 
general public, who have not yet begun 
to care much for good historical work. 
Indeed, for any essay in the domain of 
European history it is scarcely possible 
to think of any American outlet, now that 
our reviews have become extinct or worse. 
As for American history, what appears in 
the historical magazines is mostly of a 
very popular sort ; it is only on condition 
of their maintaining such a composition 
that the “ intelligent public ” allows them 
to continue to exist at all. Meanwhile, 
however, the great literary magazines 
have opened their columns to series of 
good popular articles upon colonial or 
revolutionary history, or even the general 
or the more recent history of the United 
States, the last and apparently the most 
successful of such ventures being the war 
articles of the Cenfury magazine. Very 
likely this indicates, or may succeed in 
creating, a very general interest in _his- 
tory among the unprofessional. Mean- 
while, the scientific workers may find an 
avenue of publication through the hospi- 
table columns of the new English //7s/o77- 
cal Review, since the prospect of having 
one of their own is exceedingly remote. 

A method of historical publication 
much in vogue among us at present is 
that of putting forth a series of volumes 
by separate authors upon kindred sub- 
jects. We have had a series of “Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War,” a series of 
“ Lesser Wars of the United States,” with 
some others, and, perhaps more con- 
spicuous to the public eye, the “ Ameri- 
can Statesmen ”’ series and the series on 
“ American Commonwealths.” The plan 
has its advantages and its defects. From 
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the point of view of the publisher it is 
eminently well-conceived. Greater at- 
tention is drawn to individual pieces of 
work when thus collected; greater in- 
terest is excited in the general subject 
when a mass of work upon it is presented. 
To some extent, the interests of the pub- 
lishing business and of historical scholar- 
ship are identical. Whatever increases 
the audience and the influence of good 
work must be welcomed by the scholar. 
But, it must not be forgotten, and some of 
the volumes on “American Statesmen ’”’ 
and “ American Commonwealths ”’ are illus- 
trations of the fact, that, in a series of 
this sort, the good books bolster up the 
poor ones, and gain them a factitious re- 
pute and power. At the same time, the 
best books suffer from the general aver- 
age, seldom acquiring more weight than 
their fraction of the collective weight 
of the series, nor as much as might 
accrue to them as independent publica- 
tions. Another result is that all the 
kindred subjects therein comprised, how- 
ever various in many characteristics, are 
bound down to the same uniform fulness 
and style of treatment. If Alexander 
Hamilton is to have a volume of three 
hundred pages sextodecimo, so must 
Gouverneur Morris. Statesman A, whose 
life was spent in executive affairs, may 
be treated differently from Statesman B, 
who spent his life on the bench, but he 
will not be treated with anything like so 
strong a difference as the facts demand. 
If, as Mr. Bagehot says, “the genius of 
great affairs abhors nicety of division,” 
still more does it abhor equality of divi- 
sion ; and their treatment should corre- 
spond to their genius. 

It is well worth while to take such con- 
siderations into account in any survey of 
our present state and prospects, because 
a tendency to more organization of his- 
torical work is just now very marked. It 
is not simply a result of that progression 
towards equality, that fading of individual 
saliency, which we have before noted. 
It is a tendency peculiarly American. A 
nation singularly devoted to business has 
transferred to the fields of literature and 
science the habits of business manage- 
ment. We educate by correspondence, 
we facilitate literary work by ingenious 


mechanical devices, we catalogue and 
systematize. No nation in the world is 
so addicted to bibliography and indexing. 
The English still, as frequently as not, 
publish books without indexes ; the Ameri- 
can who does such a thing is at once 
denounced by our reviewers as ripe for 
any atrocity. To say nothing of smaller 
bibliographies, Sabin’s great dictionary of 
“ Americana” already extends to about 
two score volumes, and will, when com- 
pleted, embrace as many as a hundred 
thousand titles. 

But we are going further in the organiza- 
tion of historical work, even to the writ- 
ing of histories by organized forces or by 
co-operation. An excellent instance is 
the preparation of a most extensive his- 
tory of the Pacific Coast by the staff of 
trained assistants employed by a wealthy, 
able, and enthusiastic Californian _his- 
torian, Mr. H. H. Bancroft. Retiring 
from the publishing business with great 
wealth, Mr. Bancroft has employed the 
energy and the methods of a business 
man in the collection, digestion, and pres- 
entation of materials. First, a great 
library has been collected, including all 
obtainable books bearing at all upon the 
history of Central America, Mexico, 
California, Utah, Oregon, British Colum- 
bia, and Alaska. ‘Thousands of Mexican 
and Californian pamphlets have been 
gathered, and files of hundreds of news- 
papers from all parts of the Pacific Coast. 
Numerous valuable manuscripts have fallen 
into the collector’s hands, and enormous 
masses of manuscript copies of state rec- 
ords and mission archives have been 
made specially for the library by his 
secretaries. Old pioneers still surviving 
have been visited and their recollections 
taken down at great length. A Russian 
assistant was sent to Alaska, to copy the 
government records there. Half a dozen 
Spanish ones have done similar work. 
From twelve to twenty accomplished 
linguists, we are told, have been con- 
stantly employed in Mr. Bancroft’s ser- 
vice since 1869. Secrétaries have all this 
time been reading, translating, summariz- 
ing, cataloguing, and indexing the whole 
collection. 

The result, attained at the cost of halt 
a million dollars, is a mass of systematized 
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information, such as must make the users 
and the desirers of historical materials 
elsewhere deeply envious, and for the 
collection of which, under ordinary 
methods, even an antediluvian lifetime 
would scarcely suffice a historian. The 
highest praise must be given to the zeal 
for research, the public spirit, and the 
enterprise and care which have presided 
over the formation of this priceless col- 
lection. But when it comes to writing 
history by this same method, some re- 
serves are necessarily suggested to the 
mind. Mr. Bancroft has prepared from 
these materials, and published, a gigantic 
“« History of the Pacific States of America” 
in thirty-four unusually large volumes. 
It is obvious that a work of such magni- 
tude, carried through in so few years, 
could not possibly be written by a single 
hand. In fact, the books were first writ- 
ten by the various members of the cohort 
of assistants, and the person whose name 
they bear has simply revised, asa sort of 
managing editor, the productions of this 
highly-organized staff. Valuable as the 
work proves to be, some of the faults of 
such a plan are evident. There can be 
no fixing of responsibility. No one 
knows whom to criticise. No one can 
know whether the authority of this or 
that part of the book, or of the whole, 
should be much or little. Moreover, 
there is less likelihood, under such a 
system, of the best historical criticism, 
the most skilful sifting of the evidence 
thus elaborately collected. But all this is 
on the supposition that the main object 
of historical composition is correctness 
of detail, that a book is perfect if none of 
its information is erroneous ; a supposi- 
tion by no means to be admitted. To 
any one who has any conception of the 
use of the higher powers, the rarer quali- 
ties of the mind in historical composition, 
it will be plain that no really great his- 
tory can be written by the methods of the 
“literary bureau,” by hiring a force of 
assistants and seeing that they do it. It 
may almost be said that the historian, 
like the poet, is born, not made; but if 
he is made, he is not made by ma- 
chinery. 

Such dangers as have been above noted 
must always, in greater or less degree, 


attend work prepared by these or similar 
methods. It is important to observe this, 
because one sees, in this country so de- 
voted to organization, a growing tendency 
toward the production of historical work 
in such ways, the application to it of the 
economic principle and method of divi- 
sion of labor. A far greater amount of 
work can thus be put forth, and, what 
perhaps is quite as important, can be put 
forth in such a way as greatly to increase 
its force upon the world; for work so 
combined and systematized with other 
work is not in danger of being lost or 
ineffectual, as are the dissertations so in- 
geniously concealed in German university 
and school programmes, for instance. 
But it is well to remember that with these 
advantages there are some serious draw- 
backs. Good work of the second class, 
and great amounts of it, can thus be 
done ; good work of the first class can- 
not. The tale of Pegasus in harness has 
this meaning, that the finest qualities of 
the human mind cannot be thus system- 
atized. The highest intellects are not at 
the service of the hirers of clerks, are 
not to be made cogs or wheels in a 
history-producing machine. 

By far the most noteworthy of our 
co-operative histories is the “ Narrative 
and Critical History of America,” edited 
by Mr. Justin Winsor. With its chapters 
of historical narrative by our most learned 
and able historical scholars, each writing 
upon his own special field, and with its 
critical essays upon the sources of infor- 
mation, it seems without doubt to be the 
most important and useful contribution 
ever yet made to American historical 
science. It splendidly sums up the his- 
torical labors of a century. And, by the 
way, consisting so largely as it does Of a 
bibliographical record of what has been 
done, the proportion between its parts 
affords a striking indication of the rela- 
tive amounts of work which Americans 
have expended on different portions of 
American history. It has taken four 
volumes to set forth the results achieved 
in our colonial and revolutionary history, 
while a single volume is thought to suf- 
fice for the period from 1789 to 1850. 
Another editor might divide the work 
somewhat differently; but the fact re- 
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mains that we have expended much more 
labor on the earlier than on the later 
period of our history. Perhaps new 
nations have a passion for the study of 
origins ; or perhaps even, those who write 
history enjoy an interesting story, and 
find more such in colonial history than in 
later times. ‘The disproportion indicated 
is a necessary incident to the scheme of 
the work. ‘There are also, it should be 
noted, other limitations which must to 
some extent beset all co-operative or 
monographic histories alike. Stretched 
on the Procrustean bed of uniform require- 
ments in respect to extensiveness and 
general method of treatment, the authors 
can present only those things which they 
have in common, — abundant and correct 
information, and acute historical criticism. 
Many of the finer qualities of the indi- 
vidual mind are likely to evaporate in 
the process; much of what is most val- 
uable in individual views and conceptions 
of history will find no place for itself. 
No one who appreciates these will readily 
assent to the assertion, in the prospectus 
to the “Narrative and Critical History,” 
that “when the superiority of the co-op- 
erative method is fully understood, the 
individual historian, if he ventures forth 
at all, will be read for entertainment 
rather than profit.” 

And now as to the agents by whom 
historical science is to be furthered. 
Here, also, the present enables us to judge 
somewhat of the future. It is not prob- 
able that the advance-guard of our army 
will be led by the ruling members of the 
various local historical societies. Nor, 
on the other hand, will much be done by 
the class of professionally literary men. 
At New York, we are assured, there is 
now a literary centre, and in and near it 
a literary class ; and lest the public should 
lose sight of the fact, each of our great 
magazines has at times an article by some 
one of the number in which the rest are 
commemorated, each star being cata- 
logued by these prompt astronomers as 


soon as it succeeds in getting at all above 
the horizon. But with these complacent 
Augustans, literature appears to be mostly 
a branch of journalism, and history has 
little to expect from them. No doubt 
their school surpasses in breadth and the 
cosmopolitan quality that which forty 
years ago had its centre in Boston, but it 
is as much inferior in scholarship as it is 
in dignity. The local antiquaries, the 
professionally literary men, and the men 
of wealth and leisure devoted to study 
will no doubt continue to write historical 
books. But an increasing proportion of 
the annual product now comes from the 
teachers of history in universities and col- 
leges, and the signs are that the imme- 
diate future belongs to the professorial 
class. 

The change is more significant than 
may at first appear. Its meaning will ap- 
pear if we bear in mind that want of 
early training in the technique of histori- 
cal research and composition which has 
been already spoken of as characteristic 
of American historians hitherto. The 
increasing identification of the writing 
and the teaching classes may be relied on 
to remove this obstacle to progress. The 
next generation will have served an ap- 
prenticeship under men who write, and 
the superior finish, the improvement in 
scholarly method, which have been so 
much needed, will be one of the results. 
Already, increasing numbers of special 
students of history are frequenting those 
universities which afford graduate instruc- 
tion, and if the annual production of 
books and other publications giving evi- 
dence of scientific training and of high 
ideals of historical scholarship is still 
small, it is visibly increasing. 

Thus we have traced the development 
of our science from its half-conscious 
infancy down to the present time, and 
perhaps a little way into the future. It 
cannot truly be said that it has yet 
reached anything like maturity ; but it is 
in a vigorous, though raw adolescence. 
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WHERE ARE VINLAND AND NORUMBEGA? 


By Alice L. Clark. 


“One man averreth one thing, and one man 
another, but the verity is the record.” 


— Bacon. 


AS Leif Ericson’s “ Vinland the 
Good” the Charles River re- 
gion? Does the lost city of 


Norumbega, — for centuries subject of 
the most romantic tradition, hovering 
like a mirage now over one, now over 
another charmed spot, all the way from 
Florida to the Penobscot, — does this lost 
city underlie Watertown, Massachusetts ? 
Professor Eben N. Horsford has raised 
these questions; has addressed to the 
American Geographical Society several 
statements of the proof, which he alleges 
justify an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tions; has erected near Watertown a 
tower to commemorate his discoveries ; 
and has petitioned the Massachusetts 
Legislature to exempt the tower and the 
land about it from taxation, — thus prac- 
tically admitting the special historical in- 
terest of the locality. It is the purpose 
of this paper to show that Professor Hors- 
ford has not established his theory, that the 
archeological proof which he brings for- 
ward, the reliability of the authorities 
whom he cites, and the extent of their 
testimony, do not sustain his guvod est de- 
monstrandum. 

In a letter to Chief Justice Daly, Pres- 
ident of the American Geographical So- 
ciety, dated March 1, 1885, Professor 
Horsford presents a record of discoveries, 
the result of his geographical studies, 
speaking of “the site of the Fort Norum- 
bega of the French, on the banks of the 
river bearing the same name ; and of the 
Indian settlement near the fort, —the 
Agoncy of Thevet, and near it the Norum- 
bega of Allefonsce visited in 1569 by the 
sailor Ingram and his companions of the 
unfortunate expedition of Sir John Haw- 
kins ;”’ and after adducing the testimony 
of these authorities concludes: “Said 
town of Norumbega, on the river of 
Norumbega of Allefonsce, the Norumbega 
visited by Ingram, and the fort of Norum- 


begue, and the village of Agoncy of 
Thevet, were on the Charles River between 
Riverside and Waltham at the mouth of 
Stony Brook, in latitude 42° 21’ north 
(Middlesex County, Mass., U. S. A.)”’ 

The first authority quoted is Thevet. 
Thevet was in his day considered, how- 
ever sixteenth century French may have 
phrased it, an incorrigible liar. The fol- 
lowing instance of his mendacity might be 
considered sufficient to impeach his testi- 
mony on almost any point. In 1575 he 
wrote an account of a voyage to Maine, a 
voyage which was wholly imaginary, for 
his previous work of 1558 proves that he 
did not make it. In “France Antar- 
tique”’ (1558) he says: ‘On the other 
side of Canada is solid land called 
Campestre de Berge, it has a cape called 
Lorraine, but otherwise by those who dis- 
covered it, Terre des. Bretons,’’ — thus 
placing Cape Breton on the distant 
boundaries of eastern Asia; and he re- 
peats this mistake in his “ Cosmographie 
Universelle”’ (1575). Perhaps, exam- 
ining old maps and globes, among them 
those of Ruysch and Behaim, he found 
M. Bergis and Bergis set down with 
Tartary and Cathay, and coolly put them 
into his story. He may be excused an 
error for which an earlier blunderer was 
responsible, but he certainly can not be 
accepted as authority for identifying 
bargu and déegi with the déega and 
Norumbega of New England. 

In his paper in Vol. IV. of the ‘ Narra- 
tive and Critical History of America,” 
George Dexter says: ‘“ Thevet’s reputa- 
tion for veracity is poor, particularly 
among his contemporaries.”’ In locating 
Norumbega, the submission of evidence 
as to its latitude and appearance, of no 
more credible character than the asser- 
tions of a man of Thevet’s reputation, does 
not much lighten the burden of proof. 

The next authority cited is Allefonsce, 
the pilot of Roberval, cited, as Professor 
Horsford says, because his profession was 
that of pilot and his testimony unim- 
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peachable. 
follows : 


Allefonsce is quoted twice, as 


“Beyond the Cape of Norumbegue, the river 
of said Norumbegue descends about twenty-five 
leagues from the Cape.” 

The remainder of his statement is 
omitted, — well omitted, apparently, since 
Prof. Horsford’s argument is not that the 
Norumbegue was the Penobscot, for the 
entire passage reads : 

“ Beyond the Cape of Norumbegue the River 
of said Norumbegue descends about twenty-five 
leagues from the Cape; the said river is more 
than forty leagues wide at its entrance, and con- 
tinues inwardly thus wide full thirty or forty 
leagues.” 

This last does not look as if Allefonsce 
were describing the mouth of the Charles 
River. He says: 

“Fifteen leagues from the mouth was a city 
which is called Norumbega.” 


According to these figures, if the city 
Norumbega were near the present Water 
town, the Charles should not only be forty 
leagues wide at that point, but should 
continue thus wide twenty-five leagues 
further inward. Professor Horsford may 
urge that Allefonsce’s “ forty leagues wide 
at its entrance,” refers to the distance 
between Cape Ann and Cape Cod. If 
we are to suppose that “a pilot by profes 
sion”? considered Cape Ann and Cape 
Cod as marking the entrance of the 
Charles River, we must look for the city 
of Norumbegue, — Watertown, according 
to Professor Horsford,—fifteen leagues 
from either cape. If it be conceded that 
Allefonsce was inaccurate in these figures, 
it follows also that his statement, which is 
urged as an impressive feature of Professor 
Horsford’s argument, that “said Cape of 
Norumbegue is forty-one degrees of the 
height of the Arctic pole,” is open to 
question. 

The third authority referred to is 
Ingram. Ingram’s narrative discredits 
itself to a certain extent. Among so 
much which is manifestly untrue, nothing 
can be accepted as cenclusive. He 
speaks of elephants from whose tusks the 
natives made trumpets, and of cannibals 
with teeth like dogs, adding the direful 
assurance, “ thereby ye may know them.” 
It is sufficiently evident that he reached 
the headwaters of the St. John, then 
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descended to the coast and took passage 
for France; also, that he was credulous, 
addicted to exaggeration, and in all prob- 
ability, as a result of suffering, received 
the false impressions of a diseased brain. 
His statement which is quoted as bearing 
on the subject in question is, simply: 
‘did see divers towns and villages as 
—— Bega [ myle long ], a country and a 
town of that name threequarters of a 
myle, there are good store of ox hydes.” 

In his various pamphlets, Professor 
Horsford discusses at some length fifteen 
or twenty ancient maps, and the deriva- 
tion of the word Norumbega. His ac 
counts of this derivation do not at all 
agree ; e. g., the Indian pronunciation and 
adaptations of various syllables, and the 
origin, Norse or Indian, or both, of such 
words as Nauset, Naumkeag, Naumbeck, 
Nauskaket, and Amoskeag, — in following 
which arguments the reader is likely to 
feel himself involved in very thick fog. 
But Professor Horsford does not rest his 
case on these cartographical and linguistic 
speculations ; he asserts that the litera 
ture of geography conclusively indicates 
the locality of Norumbega, and that from 
this he deduced positively its where 
abouts, before looking for archzological 
remains, which might or might not be 
preserved. The above discussed asser 
tions of Thevet, Allefonsce, and Ingram 
constitute the literature to which he 
refers. Certainly a considerable amount 
of the literature ascribed to two of those 
gentlemen belongs, as we think has 
been shown, to the realm of fiction. 
In Professor Horsford’s pamphlet of 
1885, in his argument touching the out- 
line of the shore of the Charles near 
Stony Brook, where he locates Fort Nor 
umbega, occurs a fallacy, so striking as 
hardly to be forgotten in an estimate of 
his later conclusions as to the topography 
of Watertown and vicinity. He says: 


“Now we have already seen that this name, 
Norumbegue, — means a éay, from the bottom of 
which a tongue—a divider—a Norum; 
and this involves a sheet of water with a some- 
what peculiarly scalloped shore. There 
one sheet of water on the Charles where 
conditions occur, and that lies between Riverside, 
on the Boston and Albany Railroad, and Wal- 
tham, the city of watch manufacture, two miles to 
the north. Along the shores of this sheet of wa- 
ter, some mile anda half in length and of vary- 
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ing width, from a few rods to half a mile, there 
are several Norumbegas— not fowzs (or settle- 
ments of to-day), but peculiar forms of the shore. 
The most striking are on the west side of the 
river, between the mouth of Stony Brook and 
Waltham.” 


One may, it seems to me, make short 
work of this argument, — viz., that Fort 
Norumbega must have been between 
Stony Brook and Waltham, because be- 
tween those points lies the “one sheet 
of water on the Charles” where there 
are ‘ Norumbegas,” “ dividers - of - the- 
bay,’’ —as follows: The dam at Waltham 
is between eleven and twelve feet high ; 
soundings show the bays in the vicinity 
of Stony Brook to be five, and five and a 
half, and in one instance six feet deep, 
and indicate beyond doubt that the river 
bed slopes gradually ; evidently then be- 
fore the Waltham dam (unquestionably 
modern) was built, said “bays” in the 
vicinity of Stony Brook were marsh land, 
and the “ Norumbegas” are of recent 
formation. 

That handsome structure which Pro- 
fessor Horsford has recently had_ built 
near Watertown may still be named, as 
it has been named, a “ commemorative 
tower.” In Canterbury Cathedral, over 
a stone coffin, pronounced by certain 
antiquaries to be the coffin of — the 
names escape my memory, but let us say 
Bertha, Queen of Ethelbert, is a com- 
memorative tablet. ‘That tablet is pru- 
dently inscribed somewhat as follows : 





“To the remains of Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, 
whether here or elsewhere, may they rest in 
peace.”’ 


The testimony here adduced as to the 
location of Vinland and Norumbega 
suggests that the tablet on this com 
memorative tower might have been wisely 
inscribed: “To the Northmen, whether 
Vinland and Norumbega be here or else- 
where,” instead of the actual inscription, 
which is as follows : 

“A.D. 1000 A.D. 1889. 
NORU MBEGA, 


CITY: COUNTRY: FORT: RIVER. 
NORUMBEGA — NOR’MBEGA. 
INDIAN UTTERANCE OF NORBEGA, THE ANCIENT 
FORM 
OF NORVEGA, NORWAY: TO WHICH THE 
REGION OF VINLAND WAS SUBJECT. 


CITY 
AT AND NEAR WATERTOWN, 
WHERE REMAIN TO-DAY 
DOCKS, WHARVES, WALLS, DAMS, BASIN, 


COUNTRY 
EXTENDING FROM RHODE ISLAND TO THE S8T, 
LAWRENCE, 

FIRST SEEX BY BJARNI HERJULFSON, 985 A.D. 
LANDFALL OF LEIF ERICSON ON CAPE COD, 1000 
A.D. 

NORSE CANALS, DAMS, WALLS, PAVEMENTS, 
FORTS, TERRACED PLACES OF ASSEMBLY, REMAIN 
rO-DAY. 


FORT 
AT BASE OF TOWER AND REGION ABOUT 
WAS OCCUPIED BY THE BRETON FRENCH IN THE 
I5TH, IOTH, AND I7TH CENTURIES, 
RIVER 
THE CHARLES 
DISCOVERED BY LEIF ERICSON 1000 A. D, 
EXPLORED BY THORWALD, LEIF’S BROTHER, 1003 
A.D. 
COLONIZED BY THORFIUNK KARLSEFNI 1007 
A.D. 
FIRST BISHOP ERIK GUNPSON TI29 A.D. 
INDUSTRIES FOR 350 YEARS. 
MASUR—WOOD (BURRS) FISH, FURS, AGRICULTURE, 


LATEST NORSE SHIP RETURNED TO ICELAND IN 
347.” 

Here are weighty points, which call for 
the support of evidence as sound as the 
solid masonry of the tower: that Norum 
bega was the Indian utterance of Norway ; 
that the Northmen extensively trans 
ported modsurr wood from the Charles 
River region to Europe; that Fort Nor 
umbega was near the mouth of Stony 
Brook ; that at and near Watertown, and 
throughout the country from Rhode Island 
to the St. Lawrence, exist canals, dams, 
walls, pavements, forts, and terraces, 
which can be identified as Norse memo 
rials ; and that the Charles River is the 
river alluded to in the Vinland Sagas. In 
the pamphlet of 1885, after some discus- 
sion of the meaning of various syllables in 
different Indian dialects, Professor Hors- 
ford concludes : 

“ Norumbega = nahum beak-divider of the bay. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the meaning of Nor- 
umbega and its identity with Nahumbeak has 
made it at the best probad/e that the Nahumbeak 
of Salem Harbor is the Norumbega of Cabot. It 
has made it much more probad/e that the Norum- 
bega of Cabot is to be found in that belt of lati- 
tude in which meet the terminal syllable bec which 
prevails north of the Merrimac, and the terminal 
syllable, its dialectic equivalent baug, which pre- 
vails south of the Charles.” 
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Here we have the word composed of 
Indian syllables, and insisted on as pre- 
sumptive evidence that Norumbega was 
in the forty-third degree ! 

In “The Discovery of the Ancient City 
of Norumbega,” published January 1, 1890, 
Professor Horsford says : 

« Vinland belonged to Norway, that is Nor- 
bega. . . . The Indians could not readily say 
Norbega, but said, because it was easier of utter- 
ance, Nor’m’bega. . . . Sowe had Norum- 
bega; we had the u in it replaced by 0, a, e, and 
i, and we had bega replaced by bec and bega, 
etc.” 

It seems that this word, Norumbega, 
proved so fascinating a subject for in- 
genious speculation, that Professor Hors- 
ford impeached the conclusiveness of 
his own arguments by shifting his ground. 

“The Discovery of the Ancient City of 
Norumbega”’ was effected, as regarded 
exact location, thus, according to Pro- 
fessor Horsford : 

“T found my guide to the city in a single para- 
graph in one of the Sagas of Thorfinn Karlsefni, 
which appears by an oversight of one of the scribes 
or copyists, possibly, attached to the story of Frey- 
dis. . . . As he [ Thornfin ] was ready to 
take his departure for Iceland, [ from Norway ] 
his future home, waiting at the wharf for a favor- 
able wind, there came to the ship a Bremen mer- 
chant who wished to buy his Ausa-snotra. Thor- 
finn did not care to part with it. ‘I will not sell.’ 
said he. ‘/ offer you a pound of gold, [ Beamish 
says a half-mark of gold), said the Southerner. 
Karlsefni thought this a good offer, and closed the 
bargain. The German then went away with the 
husa-snotra, But Karlsefni knew not what 
wood was init! It wasmisurr from Vinland !’ 
Beamish estimated a half-mark of gold at £16 
sterling or about $80 of our money. . . What 
could mésurr wood be? And what was a husa- 
snotra?” 


Here follow Professor Horsford’s 
reasons for believing the husa-snotra to 
be “a pair of house scales, the scale pans 
of which were of mésurr wood ;”’ and he 
continues: ‘Here is the significant sen- 
tence from the Sagas: 


‘Thorfinn had wood fed/ed and hewn and brought 
to the ship, and the wood fi/ed on the cliff to dry.’ ” 


This is the revelation of the Sagas; 
and Professor Horsford argues that 
mosurr wood was the burrs which grow on 
oak, birch, hickory, maple, and ash trees, 
and was identical with the masur wood 
used in the old world for communion 
vessels ; that the mosurr wood industry 


of Vinland brought about the construc- 
tion of canals, ditches, deltas, boom 
dams, ponds, fish ways, forts, dwellings, 
walls, and terraces of the theatre and 
amphitheatre, the remains of which he 
had in mind when he made the state- 
ment that “not a square mile draining 
into the Charles River lacked an incon- 
testable monument of the presence of 
the Northmen,”’ and— we are getting at 
the site of Norumbega now — “all these 
boom dams at the entrance to the Charles 
point to a larger boom-dam across the 
Charles, where the totai harvest of blocks 
[mosurr wood ], from all the basins might 
be drawn from the water and piled to 
dry. That must have been near the 
place where they were shipped. 

“Do you ask now, Where did these 
blocks find place for shipment? When I 
answer that, I shall have turned aside the 
screen which has so long baffled the 
students of New England cartography, 
and shown you the site of the ancient 
Norumbega.” 

Professor Horsford’s answer to the 


question, his solution of this problem — 


which has so long baffled investigation, 
is, —the stone dam at Watertown. ‘This 
dam, the ancient seaport (which he says 
underlies Watertown), the wharves, (is- 
lands), the docks (channels between the 
islands) were, he says, the work of North- 
men; here was the seaport of Vinland, 
the city of Norumbega. 

If the European demand for masur 
wood were sufficiently great, the trade 
sufficiently profitable, to induce these 
seafaring Northmen to become wood- 
choppers, to collect bowlders and _ build 
dams, and miles long canals throughout 
the country from Rhode Island to the 
St. Lawrence, — if the industry were car- 
ried on thus extensively for three hun- 
dred and fifty years, why is there no 
record of it? Why do not the records 
or the literature of any European country 
refer to such trade with Northmen? 
Why is there no reference to the strange 
necessity of having recourse to the for- 
ests of Vinland for wood which the for- 
ests of all Europe could not furnish? 
Why have we no description, no sugges- 
tion, of such exceptional vessels as these 
Norse ships sufficiently large and well 
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built to carry these cargoes must have 
been? In default of such testimony as 
to the masur industry, the dam, the docks, 
canals, etc., need to be veritably “ incon- 
testable memorials.”’ 

Professor Horsford is at some pains to 
prove that the dam at Watertown was 
not, so far as any record indicates, the 
work of the colonists. His point is that 
it was there when the colonists came. 
Are we then to conclude that the North- 
men built it, that it is unquestionably a 
memorial of a masur industry? Perhaps 
the dam was there when the Northmen 
came, if they did come. ‘There has yet 
to be brought forward the slightest evi- 
dence of its being of Norse construction. 
Lacking this evidence, and proof of the 
Norse habitation of the country, the the- 
ory as to the Norse origin of the dam 
can claim little credence in the face of 
this simple and _ natural explanation. 
The dam is at the point where the cur- 
rent of the river is checked by the tide. 
The stones and bowlders rolled down at 
all seasons and especially during times 
of flood, and carried down by the ice in 
the spring, would naturally be arrested 
and tend to accumulate at this point. 
Such natural barriers are always in process 
of formation and are familiar to every 
geologist. Certain large stones are to be 
seen beyond the dam. ‘The most obvi- 
ous explanation of their being there is 
that when the barrier was still low they 
were carried over by the stream. ‘They 
are unlike any stones to be found in the 
country near there now, and are very 
like such stones as would be brought 
down by the stream. Competent geol- 
ogists assert that it is reasonable to con- 
sider this dam, that is, the debated por- 
tion of it, the foundation, the underlying 
structure, which is evidently not modern, 
to be the result of natural causes. The 
colonists might with little labor have 
raised the dam, already partly formed by 
nature, sufficiently high to run a mill 
with an undershot wheel. An undershot 
wheel can only be used with a low fall 
of water. And the record says that the 
colonists used an undershot wheel. 

In a careful study of the region, geol- 
ogists have failed to observe at the 
mouths of tributaries of the Charles any 
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dams other than such natural accumula- 
tions of stones as that above described. 
Professor Horsford has yet to show that 
these formations are Norse rather than 
natural structures. 

It may be remarked here that it is 
evident, even to a casual observer, that 
at low tide no vessel large enough to 
cross the ocean could go up the river as 
far as the dam, that even at high tide 
only a very light draught vessel could 
proceed so far, and that the so-called 
“docks” of this theory are very shallow 
and evidently inadequate to float any but 
small boats. 

The Saga references to mosurr wood, 
above quoted, and the Watertown dam 
do not constitute a record, nor take from 
the realm of speculation the whereabouts 
of Vinland the Good. 

The first question which an archeologist 
asks in this matter—and receiving a 
negative reply, it is likely to be his only 
question — is: Have any material arch- 
ological relics of the Norse occupation 
been discovered, such as remains of iron 
weapons and implements, bronze buckles 
and ornaments, spoons, and pottery made 
by the use of the potter’s wheel, and well 
baked in kilns, which is practically in- 
destructible? Similar objects dating from 
the same period in history were dis- 
covered in the excavation of a buried city 
on the island of Bjorko, in Sweden, by 
Stolpe, in 1872,—of which city, like 
Norumbega, no traces or record remained. 
These remains were described at an In- 
ternational Archeological Congress held 
at Stockholm in 1874, and the locality 
was visited at that time by all the mem- 
bers present. It can hardly be claimed 
that the stone mortar and the stone sinker, 
which Professor Horsford has found, are 
distinctively Norse and not Indian. 

Another allegation of the inscription 
on the commemorative tower remains to 
be mentioned: the identity of the river 
discovered by Leif Ericson, and visited 
by Thorwald, and Thorfinn Karlsefni, 
according to the Sagas, with the Charles. 
In “The Problem of the Northmen” 
(1889) Professor Horsford says : 

“T had traced the course of Leif in the Sagas, 


from his touching at Cape Cod, past Gurnet and 
Cohasset, to his grounding on soft bottom at ebb 
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tide between the site of Fanueil Hall and Noddle 
Island (East Boston), and his ascent of the 
Charles on the flood tide into and through the 
Back Bay to the first practicable landing-place. 

. Halfa year later I announced the discovery of 
the landing-place of Leif. . . . Later, I determined 
the spot within a few square yards of where 
Thorfinn went on shore on his return after the 
search for Thorhall, and again mapped and 
photographed the result of my studies. . . . The 
terms of the Sagas were to the student as descrip- 
tive as a chart.” 

The terms of the Sagas were as descrip- 
tive as a chart! “Yhey must indeed be 
so, to contain an unquestionable portrait 
of Cape Cod, Gurnet, Cohasset, the to- 
pography between Fanueil Hall and Nod- 
dle’s Island, and the best landing-places 
on the banks of the Charles. The question 
here is as to the reliability of Saga details, 
an important point, because outside 
the Sagas there is little record of Leif 
Ericson’s voyage to Vinland. ‘The earli- 
est authentic history of Iceland is found 
in the Heimskringla of Snorro Sturleson 
(b. 1178, d. 1241). From old stories 
and songs handed down by tradition he 
compiled this “ Chronicle of the Kings of 
Norway.” ‘The original Icélandic text of 
this was first printed in 1697, when it was 
published by Peringskiold. ‘The “ His- 
toria Vinlandiae Antiquae” (1705 ) of 
Thormod ‘Torfason, an eminent Danish 
antiquary, is authority for the statement 
that Peringskidld interpolated in his edi- 
tion eight chapters to be found in no 
authentic manuscript of Snorro’s work. 
These eight chapters, from one hundred 
and five to one hundred and twelve inclu- 





sive, are undoubtedly the first eight 
chapters of the Saga of King Olaf Tryg- 
vesson. All that Snorro says of the voy- 
age is: 


“The same spring, King Olaf sent Leif Ericson 
to Greenland to proclaim Christianity there, and 
Leif went there that summer. He also 
found Vinland the Good.” 


The details of the voyage are only to 
be found in the eight chapters added 
from the Sagas. ‘The above citation, then, 
is all that the best and earliest record 
says of Vinland. It makes no conspic- 
uous mention of Cape Cod. 

The details of the Sagas can claim only 
the accuracy of a four hundred years’ tra- 
dition. No Saga manuscript now existing 
bears an earlier date than the latter part 
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of the fourteenth 


When one 
considers how in four hundred years the 


century. 


narratives of Leif and Karlsefni, however 
accurate originally, must have been altered 
and embellished in the telling by word of 
mouth, it is obvious that the Saga men- 
tion of here a headland, there an island, 
and yonder shallows, does not constitute 
a reliable chart. 
Acc ording to the S 
fson, in 986, 
Greenland, 


Sagas, Bjarni Herjul- 
sailing from Iceland to 
came upon a_level-coasted 
land ; turning north, he sailed nine days 
before reaching Greenland. Fourteen 
years later, Leif Ericson, with thirty-five 
companions, sailed from Greenland in 
quest of this land, disembarked three 
times, the third time having sailed further 
south and westerly. Here is the Saga 
narrative of the discovery of Vinland the 
Good, the discovery of what Professor 
Horsford would have us believe was Cape 
Cod and the Charles : 

“ They sailed into a sound which lay 
between the island and a promontory which ran 
out to the eastward of the land, then steered west- 
ward past the promontory. It was very shallow at 
ebb tide. They ran at once on shore at 
a place where a river flows out of a lake. There 
was no lack of salmon. They thought 
cattle would not need house feeding in winter. 

And Leif called it Vinland.” 

“ Karlsefni, with Snorro and Biarni, and one 
hundred and thirty-six companions, arrived at a 
place where a river falls into the sea from a lake. 
Opposite to the mouth of the river were large 
islands. On the low grounds they found 
fields of wheat, [ here is a point for the be- 
liever in the accuracy of Saga details to explain, 
—fields of wheat growing wild on the Atlantic 
coast! ] and on the rising ground they found 
vines.” 

Where in these passages are the con- 
clusive landmarks, the indisputable linea- 
ments of Cape Cod, Boston Harbor, 
Cohasset, and the Charles? Vinland, 
the “ promontory,” the “ bay,’ the “ river 
with islands at the mouth,” may be almost 
any region, cape, bay, and river with islands 


at the mouth, in New England; the 
record which will take them from the 


category of chateaux en Espagne has yet 
to be discovered. Indications of the 
whereabouts of Vinland the Good and the 
lost Norumbega are such stuff as dreams 
are made of, —which is urged as some 
excuse if this disquisition be “ rounded 
with a sleep.” 
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THE death of General Sherman gives much 
more than a sn se of personal loss, the loss of a 
great and heroic figure from our public life; it 
marks the close of an epoch, General Sherman 
was the last of the great captains, the last survivor 
of the leaders of the first rank, who took hold of 
the imagination of the people and embodied the 
spirit of the war; and his death forcibly reminds 
the nation that the epoch of the war is a past 
epoch, fast slipping into distant history. A 
quarter of a century and more has passed between 
Appomattox and the death of the last great com- 
mander; there are men who to-day are leaders in 
letters, in science, in art, in education, in busi- 
ness, in the pulpit, at the bar, and in the legisla- 
tive halls, who were born since Sherman marched 
to the sea. A new generation has arisen, and its 
control reminds the nation how far back are the 
stern issues with which Grant and Sherman dealt. 
Yet as history has gone, a quarter of a century is 
no long period, with reference to momentous wars 
and their effects upon nations; and it is when we 
take the historical view, with reference especially 
to civil wars, the wars of the Roses and of the 
Stuart period in England, of the Huguenot time 
in France, of the seventeenth century in Germany, 
and remember the long life of the devastations, 
the hatreds, and the feuds which were the fruitage 
of those wars, that we realize the astonishing 
quickness with which our own wounds have 
healed. For, whatever heart-burnings and what- 
ever political wrongs growing out of our great 
civil struggle we still have to reckon with, the 
issues are to-day, after the brief quarter of a cen- 
tury, substantially settled, there is loyalty every- 
where, there is mutual respect and enthusiasm, 
and we are a firm nation from Maine to Texas. 
That, after a struggle so fierce, involving issues so 
great, is, as history has gone, remarkable; it is 
the witness to our vitality and our fundamental 
soli larity as a people, despite all disturbances. It 
is profitable to think of this as we lay the last 
great captain to rest. 

A great and heroic figure General Sherman 
certainly was. There was no commander in the 
war, it is perhaps right to say, who,was so intel- 
lectual, audacious, chivalric, and _ picturesque. 
There was no episode of the war so dramatic as 
Sherman’s march to the sea. And the great war 
record was supplemented by the man’s democracy 
and spirit of good fellowship, his free and easy 
mingling as a comrade with all the “ boys ” of the 
Grand Army, which made him the idol at all the 
reunions, and his sturdy, dutiful, unambitious 
citizenship, which endeared him to the whole 
country. The death of no other citizen could 
have so moved the popular heart. 

Just as the great general is laid to rest, a new 
edition of his memoirs is announced. Already 
read by all thoughtful men belonging to the gene- 
ration that carried on the war, it should now be 
read by the generation that has grown up* since 
the war. Not so valuable a work as Grant’s Auto- 
biography, it is second only to that great work as 





a contribution to the history of the war by a 
leader in it, and it covers with special fulness just 
those great chapters in the last years of the war 
which Grant’s work does not cover in detail. 
That we should have these two works by the two 
greatest commanders of the Union armies, and 
that they should both be in themselves works of 
such singular ability and charm, is a memorable 
thing. When, in connection with these notable 
records, we remember the history of Lincoln and 
his times, told with such thoroughness and fidelity 
by the two men who were his private secretaries, 
the men closest to him, in those momentous years 
of the war, we feel that no epoch was ever more 
fortunate than that in its literary memorials. 


* 
* 


THE project of a gallery illustrating the history 
of art suggests another use, immediately combin- 
ing the beautiful and the practical, to which it 
would seem that many of the noble examples of 
the art of the past might be put to advantage in 
the present, and in America. We have especialy 
in mind examples of architecture. We should be 
sorry to encourage any general policy of imitation 
that would discourage any worthy originality or 
that would fill the country with what is not appro- 
priate to it, either in respect to time, place, climate, 
or practical requirement. But we should count it 
great gain if, instead of the ugly church that is 
planned for the town this summer, the committee 
would go to Wren for their plans and rear a du- 
plicate of St. Stephen’s, Wallbrook; if in New 
England cities the student might find city halls, 
the exact duplicates, so far at least as the matter 
of fagade goes, of the beautiful Belgian town 
halls — Brussels, Ghent, Ypres — whose forms are 
in every way adapted to our needs. The college 
which is to build a new chapel next year would 
doubtless do far better to reproduce the Sainte 
Chapelle in Paris than to adopt what it is other- 
wise likely to do. The beautiful Temple of Vesta 
at Rome might well be copied for various pur- 
poses in many of our parks. Giotto’s Tower, the 
Rialto, even the Doge’s Palace and the Pantheon, 
—who does not think of most real and practical 
purposes, not fictitious or forced purposes, which 
duplicates of these might fill in Boston or Cam- 
bridge or Chicago, fill as well as anything it would 
be possible to devise for the places and the pur- 
poses, while at the same time placing things of 
beauty before the people and giving great object 
lessons in the history of art? 


* 
* * 


IN his article on the Early History of Electri- 
city, in our March number, Mr. Stockbridge 
touched upon the notable services of Moses G. 
Farmer. Mr. Farmer is the most conspicuous 
survivor of the older generation of great American 
electricians. With one hand he touches Morse; 
with the other, Edison and Thomson. It may be 
questioned whether any American electrician, of 
the old time or the new, has been gifted with 
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more imagination than Mr. Farmer; or, standing 
firmly upon the sure ground of science, had clearer 
or more sweeping vision of the future of electri- 
city. Nearly forty years ago, when Bell’s dreams 
of the telephone still lay far in the future, he pre- 
dicted the possibility of talking between Boston 
and New Orleans, the speakers recognizing each 
other’s voices. ‘That prediction was then amazing. 
No prediction in the field of electricity is any 
longer amazing, for we have grown accustomed 
to new miracles each day. But it is interesting to 
find the veteran electrician still prophesying, and 
he prophesies in such a picturesque and vivacious 
manner that his latest prophesies should be 
rescued from the whirling newspaper current and 
given place here, where the readers of the NEW 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE are having their attention 
especially called to electrical matters. These lat- 
est prophesies occur in an interview on the sub- 
ject of an electric road for rapid transit in the city 
of New York. This is what Mr. Farmer said : 
“You ask for my views on the subject of an 
electric road for the rapid transit of the city of 
New York. By all means build it underground. 
Build it large enough for many tracks. Build it 
so as to accommodate the trolley system for the 
present, but build it large enough for the storage 
M@ttery system in the twentieth century, when the 
storage battery will be so reduced in weight that 
it will have to call in the aid of electricity to pro- 
duce sufficient adhesion to be able to move empty 
cars on slippery rails. Build it large enough to 
accommodate many copper cables, which shall 
bring into the city from afar hundreds: of thou- 
sands of horse-power and lay one horse-power 
down upon the mechanic’s bench at the low sum 
of sixteen cents for the whole eight hours of his 
day’s work. Build it for the twentieth century 
when Fourteenth Street will be farther down town 
than Canal Street was uptown in 1840 at the time 
of my first visit to New York, when the old United 
States tavern was in its prime and the aspiring 
Astor House was just budding into usefulness. 
Build it so that when the narrow streets shall have 
given way to broad magnificent avenues with 
eight, ten, and twelve stories of fire-proof build- 
ings, it shall be the rule and not the exception. 
Build this tunnel and railroad so that its bonds 
and securities shall be more sought after by in- 
vestors than any municipal or government bond is 
inquired for now. Build it so that ladies who 
leave Boston by the elevated railroad at 9 o’clock 
A. M., to do their shopping, may get through in 
season to return home and dress for dinner. Build 
it so that the mechanic and shop girl can come 
into town from twenty to thirty miles out of the 
town, can reach their place of labor in season to 
do a full day’s work and get home in season for 
supper and not be tired either, but rather feel 
refreshed after their homeward ride. Build it in 
the belief that in the twentieth century sheet 
copper will be sold profitably at nine cents a 
pound; copper wire, sold profitably at twenty-five 
cents per pound; sheet iron and sheet steel, at 
prices so fabulously low that a merchant of the 
nineteenth century would sigh for the changes 
that come over the spirit of his dreams. Build it 
in the belief that the New Yorker of 2050 will be 
able to take his supper in New York and his next 


breakfast in San Francisco. Yes, by all means, 
let it be in a magnificent tunnel; let its cars be 
propelled by electricity alone. Discard cables 
entirely; dispense with steam, except at the outly- 
ing power stations; have its cars and stations 
brilliantly lighted by incandescent lamps, gorgeous 
in their effulgence. Build it so that it shall be 
the poor man’s solace and comfort, giving him 
prospect of a good night’s rest with his family. 
Build it so that thirty ‘miles per hour shall be 
feasible and absolutely safe. Build it expecting 
the population of New York to outrun the present 
population of London, and not need to have the 
‘darkest spot’ in it. Build it. Build it now.” 

Professor Farmer adds: “ You may think me 
too sanguine, but when I look back to 1831, the 
time when I first saw. a steam-engine, and that 
only a miniature locomotive with upright cylinder, 
and fired by an alcohol lamp, and now consider 
the thousands of locomotives traversing the hun- 
dreds of thousands of miles of rail, and absorbing 
millions of dollars, I cannot think that I am too 
much expectatious. Only forty-four years ago | 
built an electric locomotive and propelled it by 
forty-eight cups of Grove battery, and carried 
passengers on a little track laid down in the town 
hall of Dover, N. H., probably the first passengers 
carried by electricity ‘on a rail’ in this country, 
and now I see the electric railroad running every 
twenty minutes from Dover to Great Falls, N. H., 
the spot of my early prophecy, I am pretty san- 
guine in what I predict. No longer ago than 
1852 I purchased some magnesium wire for the 
purpose of taking a photograph by its aid, and | 
paid at the rate of $3,000,000 per ton for it. I 
can now purchase it at less than $5 per pound. 
Again, in 1856, I was paying from $40 to $50 per 
pound for aluminum, with which to prepare 
alloys; I made some experiments in extracting 
it from Gay Head clay, and as the result of those 
experiments I then predicted that aluminum would 
yet be sold profitably for sixty-five cents per 
pound, and it can be purchased at this time for a 
little more; and I further predict that it will yet 
be sold at less than twenty-five cents per pound, 
and profitably, too. You are welcome to my pre- 
dictions at what they are worth.” 

- 
* * 

THE tenth of April will be the hundredth an- 
niversary of the signature of the first American 
patent law by George Washington. Surely it is a 
centennial of a significance that warrants the 
three days’ observance at Washington, for which 
so interesting a program has been prepared. The 
celebration, which will be opened by the President 
of the United States, will consist of a series of 
meetings, April 8, 9, and 10, at which a score of 
valuable papers will be read by specialists from all 
parts of the country, illustrating the influence of 
invention and of the patent system upon almost 
every department of American life, from agricul- 
ture and warfare to surgery and household economy. 
This last subject will be treated by Edward Atkin- 
son. Justice Blatchford of the Supreme Court 
will speak upon “A Century of Patent Law”; 
Hom Benjamin Butterworth, upon “The Effect of 
our Patent System on the Material Development 
of the United States”; Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
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on “The Relation of Invention to. Labor”; 
Librarian Spoftord of the Congressional Library, 
upon “The Copyright System of the United 
States”; Senator Daniel of Virginia, on “The 
New South as an Outgrowth of Invention and the 
American Patent Law”; Hon. Charles Eliot 
Mitchell, the Commissioner of Patents, on “ The 
Birth and Growth of the American Patent Sys- 
tem”; Hon. Robert S. Taylor, on “The Epoch- 
making Inventions of America,” etc. There is 
to be one interesting variation of the program, in 
the shape of an excursion to Mount Vernon, where 
Dr. T. M. Toner of Washington will deliver an 
address upon “ Washington as an Inventor and 
Promoter of Improvements.” It has been re- 
marked that all lines of our public policy are 
found leading back to Washington, as all roads 
lead to Rome. Interesting revelations may there- 
fore be expected from Dr. Toner in this line. 
Lincoln was an inventor; at least one model of his 
lies stored in the Patent Office. We know not 
what we have to learn of Washington in this field. 

A hundred years ago electricity, as affecting in- 
vention or as an appreciable factor in life, was an 
unknown thing. ‘To-day there is no department 
with which the Patent Office has to deal, which is 
so important or which manifests so great activity. 
Two of the papers at the coming celebration will 
belong to this department: “The Effect of In- 
vention upon the Progress of Electrical Science,” 
by Professor Brackett of Princeton; and “The 
Inventors of the Telegraph and Telephone,” by 
Professor Gray of the Terre Haute Polytechnic 
Institute. Mr. Stockbridge in the preceding 
pages touches upon the importance to the de- 
velopment of electrical industry and invention in 
the country, of generous patent laws and a wise 
administration of the patent system. The coming 
great meeting at Washington cannot but stimulate 
more energetic attention to every phase of this 
subject than has heretofore been given. 

* 
* * 

THE honor of having first suggested the erec- 
tion at Delfthaven in Holland of an American 
memorial to the Pilgrim Fathers, belongs to Hon. 
Samuel R. Thayer, our minister at the Hague. 
His suggestion was embodied in a despatch to the 
State Department two years ago, urging the ap- 
propriateness of such a monument, and speaking 
of the striking advantages of the proposed site — 
on the shore of the Maas, just where the Delft- 
haven canal opens into it, in full view of the 
great stream of vessels ever passing to and from 
all corners of the earth. Secretary Blaine caused 
a copy of the despatch to be sent to the Governor 
of Massachusetts, to be laid before the Pilgrim 
Society. The New England Societies ot New 
York and Philadelphia at once manifested warm 
interest in the scheme. Members of leading his- 
torical societies are equally interested. The Con- 
gregational Club of Boston has undertaken to 
give direction to the movement; and _ every- 
where influential Americans are speaking in its 
support. Mr. Chauncey Depew took up the sub- 
ject in his speech at the dinner of the New Eng- 
land Society in New York on Forefathers’ Day. 
He said: 

“In season of season for the last 
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twenty-five years, I have pleaded with the Yankees 
to acknowledge the debt the Pilgrims owed to Hol- 
land. I did not ask for the payment of their 
twelve-years’ board bill, with two hundred and 
thirty-three years’ interest, but simply a general 
confession of judgment that nearly all the prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty which they 
have embedded in our institutions and planted in 
every new state were learned in Holland. The 
day of truth is dawning. As a New Yorker of 
New Yorkers, the rivers of Huguenot-Dutch 
blood in my veins call exultingly to the Yankee 
current in the same veins: ‘The sons of the Pil- 
grims will rear a monument of commemoration 
and gratitude on the site at Delfthaven from which 
their forefathers embarked upon that perilous 
voyage, so insignificant with its little vessel and 
limited company, but fraught with such tremen- 
dous consequences in civilization and liberty.’ 
This event demonstrates that, while the Yankee 
has been charged with claiming everything worth 
preserving in American freedom as having been 
contributed by himself, if you will only give him 
time he will come out all right in admitting the 
part which other races have played in our na- 
tional drama. He is always slow in recognizing 
merit in others. But now the reproach that he 
never does, is removed — and we know how lon® 
it takes—he rises frankly and generously to the 
occasion, after two hundred and thirty years. 
The world is full of good memorials. But most of 
them are monuments of personal vanity or na- 
tional pride. They teach no lesson and prompt 
no inspiration. Grecian temples tell us of re- 
ligions which have vanished; Egyptian pyramids 
and obelisks, of dynasties which are dead; Roman 
remains, of empires dissolved. The Column in 
Trafalgar Square, London, perpetuates the vic- 
tories of Nelson on the sea; and the Vendome in 
Paris, those of Napoleon upon the land. They 
signify limitless human misery and limited results. 
But the Pilgrim monuments at Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and Delfthaven, Holland, are inspira- 
tion and aspiration. The mystic currents which 
unite them are the treasures of mankind and the 
hopes of humanity. They overtop all the monu- 
ments of ancient or modern time, and are seen by 
all men. They typify the union of all races in 
universal liberty, the demonstrated triumph of 
self-government in the new world and its pos- 
sibilities in the old. Well might Dean Stanley as 
he stood in Leyden Street, Plymouth, and con- 
templated the majestic results of the combination 
of Puritan faith and pluck with Dutch liberty, ex- 
claim with enthusiasm, ‘Truly, this is the most 
historic street in the world,’ ” 

The interest in Holland has also been marked. 
The minister of foreign affairs has spoken of the 
lively satisfaction with which the proposed me- 
morial was learned of and discussed in the 
cabinet, and the project has had hearty indorse- 
ment in the Dutch newspapers. 

Our obligations to Holland are great — not 
alone for her hospitality to our fathers when they 
were harried out of England, but also, to an ex- 
tent which has as yet been most inadequately 
recognized, for direct influence upon our social 
and political institutions. One of the most 
salutary results of the present movement for the 
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Delfthaven memorial will be the new studies of 
these influences which it will provoke, and is 
already provoking. 

* 

* * 

IN connection with the subject of art education 
in America, concerning which something has been 
said in these columns, a project for a national 
gallery of art, which has recently been presented 
in Washington by Mr. Franklin W. Smith, of 
Boston, and been the occasion of newspaper dis- 
cussion, suggests features which are worthy of 
embodiment in much less pretentious schemes 
than that of Mr. Smith. Not that we should be 
sorry to see this ambitious scheme realized. Such 
a gallery as that proposed would be a most im- 
pressive addition to the attractions of our national 
capital and a distinct means of educatian for the 
whole country. Gallery seems a small word with 
which to describe the mammoth institution pro- 
jected by Mr. Smith. The project involves build- 
ings covering with their parks and courts two 
hundred and fifty acres, on and about a hill in the 
outskirts of Washington. This hill itself is to be 
worked over into resemblance to the Acropolis of 
Athens, crowned with an exact copy of the Par- 
thenon; and the various buildings and courts are 
to be reproductions of famous architectural works, 
filled with reproductions of all the valuable sculp- 
tures and paintings in the world, appropriately 
arranged according to their schools, thus illustra- 
ting the whole history of art. Galleries are also 
to be devoted to the illustration of American his- 
tory. All history indeed should be gradually cov- 
ered by series of great frescoes, which should 
enlist the services and ambition of our American 
artists. Historical professors should be called on 
for data for the cartoons. There should be a 
publishing department, issuing cheap fac-similes 
of all the great pictures, with useful explanatory 
notes, thus furnishing text-books in art to the 
nation. 

All this, we say, is good. It is a scheme which 
has been long in ripening in Mr. Smith’s fertile 
brain. The beautiful Pompeiian villa which he 
has built at Saratoga, and the magnificent Span- 
ish and Moorish hotels in Florida, which he sug- 
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gested, show his ingenuity and energy in the 
matter of the reproduction of historic architec- 
tural forms. His enterprise and manifest business 
capacity warrant the belief that he will not find 
it impossible to raise the five million dollars which 
his experiment calls for; and we trust that 1892 
may see the foundations laid—for all this is 
meant as a memorial of Columbus. 

But the scheme suggests features, we have said, 
worthy of embodiment in much less pretentious 
schemes. Not many places can have an Acropo- 
lis and a Panthenon “as large as life,’’ nor repro- 
ductions of Pompeiian villas or the Court of the 
Alhambra. But there is no large town which 
cannot have, and that without any remarkable 
exertion, a gallery in which the history of art can 
be well illustrated by the plaster casts and the 
large photographs now so accessible and so cheap. 
The popularizing arts have had in this time a 
wonderful development, and it will soon be, we 
believe, no greater reproach to a town to say that 
it has no public library than to say that it has no 
public art gallery, no place where the young man 
and woman can come into the presence of the 
Pyramids and the Sphinx, be at home with 
Phidias and Praxiteles, feel themselves fellow 
workers with the men who carved wood and stone 
at Nuremberg or reared the fanes of Sienna, 
Strasburg, and Westminster, catch the visions of 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Murillo, Turner, and Millet, 
and get into some sort of touch with Paris, Munich 
and South Kensington. This is no matter of 
acres and five million dollars; it is only a matter 
of five rooms and five thousand dollars — or 
where these are not at command, of one room 
and one thousand dollars. All that is necessary — 
but this zs necessary —is a real love of beauty, 
hunger and thirst for beauty, a genuine apprecia- 
tion on the part of somebody in the town of the 
function of art in education and in life. This, 


we say, is necessary; and any considerable town 
where this appreciation and* demand do not exist 
in a degree to impel to any public or common 
action must, from now on, lie under reproach. 
No community can afford to live without Michael 
Angelo, any more than it can afford to live with- 
out Shakespeare. 
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PEGASUS PEDDLING. 


HEAD in the air, eyes flashing fire; 

Paths through the stars his heart’s desire; 
He must descend from the high track 
Go here, go there, with laden back. 


Here are ballads fine 
Of a noble strain, 
Where generous deeds 
Are told again; 
Here are love-songs light 
As a cavalier’s feather; 
And verses salt 
With the seas’ wild weather. 


Perhaps you like 
(Though ’ tis not clear) 
A sonnet built 
By rule severe — 
In fourteen lines 
An idea pent 
And overlaid 
With ornament, — 


Or tinkling rondeau 
Soft and fine, — 
Through the light tune 
One gay design, — 
An airy thought, 

A motive sweet 
That ever doth 
Itself repeat. 


Perhaps a smooth 
Didactic verse 
Where virtues in 
Full dress rehearse, — 
Where rhythmic lines 
In music fall 
And point a moral 
Plain to all. 


So take your choice — 
Time flies, alas! 
Let my celestial 
Peddler pass — 
Reduced to ways 
Of common hack, = 
His swift wings hid 
Beneath his pack. 
— Mary F. Butts. 


“THERE’S a curious case about a baby, down 
town.” 

“ What is it? ”’ 

“ Well, you see its mother was French and its 
father was German, so they will have to wait until 
it can speak before they can tell whether the child 
is French or German.” 


“MAMMA, what will you give me if I'll be 
good all day?” 

“You ought not to wish pay for doing what is 
right, my child.” 

“Oh, mamma! do you want me to be good for 
nothing?” 


A pompous fellow entered a bank one day, and 
addressing the teller, who was something of a 
wag, inquired, “ Is the cashier in?” 

“* No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Well, I am dealing in pens, supplying the 
New-England banks pretty largely, and I suppose 
it will be proper for me to deal with the cashier.” 

“‘T suppose it will,” said the teller. 

“ Very well, I will wait.” 

After sitting in a chair, with which the teller 
politely furnished him, for an hour and a half, the 
man finally said, * How soon do you think the 
cashier will be in?” 

“ Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the teller, 
“but I expect him in about eight weeks. He is 
taking his vacation at Lake Superior, but said he 
should be back in that time.” 

The peddler did not wait. 


A PRIEST had labored earnestly to convert a 
parishioner addicted to the use of liquor, and now 
regarded him as a sober and religious man. This 
convert knew the confessor closed his address to 
the penitent with the language “God bless you! 
I forgive you.” A little while after his conver- 
sion was regarded as complete, he became in- 
toxicated, and in that state called upon the priest, 
who met him at his door and, perceiving his con- 
dition, started back, exclaiming, “I am sorry, 
sorry, sorry!” 

“ Are you indeed truly sorry, father?” 
fallen convert. 

“Yes, I am,” said the priest. 

“ Well,” said the other, “God bless you! I for- 
give you.” 


said the 


- 
* * 
WINDING Up TIME. 
A WEE, brown maid on the doorstep sat, 
Her small face hid ’neath a wide-brimmed hat; 
A broken clock on her baby knee, 
She wound with an ancient, rusty key. 
* What are you doing, my pretty one? 
Playing with Time?” I asked in fun, 
Large and wise were the dark, soft eyes, 
Lifted to mine in grave surprise. 
“T’se windin’ him up to make him go, 
For he’s so dreadful pokey and slow.” 
Winding up Time? Ah, baby mine, 
How crawl these lengthened moments of thine! 
How sadly slow goes the staid old man! 
3ut he has not changed since the world began, 
He does not change; but in after years, 
When he mingles our cup of joy with tears, 
And duties are many and pleasures fleet, 
And the way grows rough ’neath our tired feet. 
When the day is too short for our crowd of cares, 
And night surprises us unawares, 
We do not wish to hurry his feet, 
But find he is going all too fleet. 
Ah baby mine, some future day 
You will throw that rusted key away, 
And to Phoebus’ car will madly cling, 
As it whirls along, like a wingéd thing, 
And wonder how, years and years ago, 
You could ever have thought that time was slow. 


— Harry Fames. 








THE “ Bloody Monday ” rushes between sopho- 
mores and freshmen at Harvard, on the first Mon- 
day night after the term opens, are all that remains 
of the custom in vogue thirty years ago of having a 
“football fight” between the two classes. This 
annual contest finally grew so savage, that the 
Faculty prohibited it, threatening severe punish- 
ment in case their mandates were disobeyed. 
Resistance was vain, so the students decided to 
give up the custom, and have a closing service. 
Accordingly, before night, an express wagon was 
seen carrying a drum, which was left at the upper 
end of Cambridge Common. After dark, it was 
noticed that the usual crowds of students in 
ragged attire had not gathered. Soon, however, 
the sound of a drum was heard, and a procession 
appeared, at the head of which was a drum- 
major with a huge bearskin cap and a baton, ac- 
companied by assistants with craped staffs and 
torches, and followed by two bass-drummers; 
the elegist, with his Oxford cap and black gown, 
and brows and cheeks crocked to appear as if 
wearing huge goggles; four spade-bearers; six 
pall-bearers, with a six-foot «coffin on their 
shoulders; and then the sophomore class in full 
ranks. Their hats were without brims, their 
apparel such as suited the tearing football fight, 
fnd their left legs wound with crape. The pro- 
cession moved on in perfectly good order to the 
yard, and halted under the trees toward the upper 
end, where a circle was formed, and the coffin 
passed around for the friends to take a last look 
at the contents, — simply a football with painted 
frill fastened into the head of the coffin; while 
the spade-bearers plied their instruments vigor- 
ously in digging the grave. Then the elegist, in 
excessively sanctimonious manner, amid sighs, 
sobs, groans and lamentations, the noise of which 
might have been heard for a mile, read by torch- 
light the following address and poem, — 

Dear_y BELovep:— We have met together upon this 
mournful occasion to perform the sad offices over one whose 
long and honored life was put to an end in a sudden and 
violent manner. Last year, at this very time, in this very 
place, our poor friend’s round, jovial appearance (slightly 
swollen perhaps) and the elastic tty of his movements gave 
promise of many years more to be added to a long life which 
even then eclipsed the oldest graduate’s. When he rose 
exultingly in the air, looking like the war-angel sounding 
the onset and hovering over the mingling fray, we little 
thought, then, that to-night he would lie so low, surrounded 
by weeping Sophs. Exult, ye freshmen, and clap _— 
hands! The wise men who make big laws around a little 
table have stretched out their arms to encircle you, and for 
this once, at least, pene eyes and noses are protected; you 
are shielded behind the zgis of Minerva. But for us there 
is naught but sorrow, the sweet associations and tender 
memories of eyes “ bunged up,” of noses distended, of bat- 
tered shins, the many blows anteriorly and posteriorly 
received and delivered, the rush, the struggle, the victo 
They call forth our deep regret and unaffected tears. The 
enthusiastic cheers, the “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” each student 
grasping a brother's hand, — all, all have passed away, and 
will soon be buried with the football beneath the sod, to live 
hereafter only as a dream in our memories and in the college 
annals. Brothers, pardon my emotion, and if I have al- 
ready kept you too long, pardon me this also. On such an 
occasion as this, but few words can be spoken, but those 
must be spoken, for they are the outburst of grieved spirits 
and sad hearts, What remains for me to say is short, and 
in the words of a well-known poem.” 


He then read the following parody on the 
“ Burial of Sir Fohn Moore”: 


But one drum we had, with its funeral note, 
As the coffin we hitherward hurried, 
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And in crape we are decked, for proudly we dote 
On the football that’s soon to be buried. 


We'll bury him sadly at dim twilight, 
As day into night is just turning, 
With a solemn dirge, by the dismal light 
Of the torches dimly burning. 


With pall and bier that’s borne by the crew, 
And a headstone carried behind them, 
His corpse shall ride with becoming pride, 

With martial music before him. 


’Gainst the faculty let not a word be said, 
Though we cannot but speak our sorrow; 
We'll steadfastly gaze on the face of the dead, 

And bitterly think on the morrow. 


We think, as we hollow the narrow bed, 
And fasten the humble foot-board, 

That to-morrow at chapel we'll see no black eyes, 
Or noses that show dye been hit hard. 


The faculty talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him; 
And little we'll care if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a sophomore laid him. 


*Tis time that our heavy task was done, 
And I would advise our retiring, 
Or we'll hear the voice of some savage one 
For the ringleader gruffly inquiring. 


The coffin was then lowered into the grave, 
which the sexton filled, and at the head was now 
placed the following epitaph in white letters on 
a black board: 

Hic jacet 
FooTsaLt FiGHTUM 
Obiit July 2, 1860 

Et. LX. years 
Resurgat. 


On the foot-piece the words, 
“In MEMORIAM” 
were inscribed over a winged skull. 
While they were filling the grave, the class sang, 
to the air of “ Auld Lang Syne,” the following 
D1rGE 


Au! woe betide the luckless time 
When manly sports decay, 

And football, stigmatized as crime, 
Must sadly pass away. 


Chorus: Shall Sixty-three submit to see 
Such cruel murder done 
And not proclaim the deed of shame ? 


No! let’s unite as one! 


O hapless ball, you little knew, 
When last upon the air 

You lightly o’er the Delta flew, 
Your grave was measured here. 


Chorus: But Sixty-three will never see 
Your noble spirit fly, _ 
And not unite in funeral rite, 


And swell your dirge’s cry. 


Beneath this sod we lay you down, 
This scene of glorious fight; 

With dismal groans and yells we'll drown 
Your mournful burial rite. 


For Sixty-three will never see 
Such cruel murder done, 

And not proclain the deed of shame, 
No! let's unite as one! 


Chorus: 


Cheers for the various classes and groans for 
the faculty were then given, and the students 
dispersed, having gone through all the ceremo- 
nies with a laughable mock gravity, good humor, 
and good order. 
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